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§ from Bordeaux to Paris 
we passed concentration 
| camps, wherein we saw, 
with much excitement, 
vast crowds of German prisoners. We 
passed great trains of cars loaded with 
gun-carriages and huge cannon and muni- 
tions of war. Our train was crowded with 
officers—French and British—all smart, 
well-groomed and alert. At every station 
were groups of French soldiers laden with 
their accoutrements, many with uniforms 
stained and worn with the work of war, 
greeting women or bidding them farewell. 
For the first time, too, our eyes rested 
upon small groups of wounded men. 
Here is the dread toll of war. On all sides 
the drama is being played, minor heart- 
throbs of the greatest tragedy the world 
has ever known! 

Women porters seize our baggage when 
we arrive in Paris. I have two heavy 
bags. “No, no!” I cry to the middle- 
aged woman who wears a porter’s badge 
on her arm, “I can’t let you carry that 
bag.” She protests, but I insist, and we 
walk along, she carrying the lighter bag, 
while we discuss the question of female 
labor. 

“Tt is hard work for you,” I 
“How can you stand it?” 


say. 


. 
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She shrugs her shoulders with a smile- 
less face. ‘“C’est l’habitude, monsieur, 
voila tout.” 

There is much philosophy in that. 
One can become accustomed to anything; 
maybe, should I dwell here long enough, 
I would allow her to carry my bag. 

In the streets one sees with a twinge at 
the heart heavy loads being drawn by 
dogs—two, or even three dogs, harnessed 
to a small cart, or one dog and a woman. 
I think of my own dog and of some 
women I know. However, these dogs 
bear their burdens with good-will, even 
with enthusiasm. They actually seemed 
to laugh about it, as dogs do sometimes 
seem to laugh, and for the women— 
“C’est l’habitude.” 

The French women are bearing their 
burdens in these days. You should hear 
Mr. D. A. Davis of the Y. M. C. A. talk 
about the French women—the peasants 
and those of gentle breed. 

Mr. Davis is one of the directors who 
conduct the Foyers du Soldat among the 
French soldiers in France. There are at 
the French front—that is, the area held 
by French troops—some five hundred 
such foyers already in existence. Four- 
teen hundred such retreats are needed. 
“General Pétain urges the creation of 
foyers at the rate of at least ten per day.” 
These are established even in the very 
All rights reserved. 
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front line of trenches. “The red triangle 
represents a religion of service and sym- 
pathy which the untutored and intellec- 
tual alike understand without proclaim- 
ing or offending any creed; the work is 
done in the name of Christ.” That is a 
quotation from a circular letter sent to 
me by Mr. Davis. It continues: 

“American secretaries in the French 
work are the personification of American 
ideals not only for the military but also 
for the civil population. For no other 
way can the best we have in America be 
made known to the French people.” 

Among the list of qualifications men- 
tioned is this: ‘Men who inspire by ser- 
vice and not convert by argument.” 

This is the work on which Mr. Davis is 
engaged. It has taken him over a great 
area of France and has brought him con- 
stantly and intimately in contact with 
the French people. Mr. Davis delivered 
an address for the instruction of the batch 
of secretaries which reached France on 
my ship. His admiration for French men 
and women is deep, and this admiration 
lent him strange eloquence. 

The great force of the pause in speak- 
ing is not sufficiently understood. To be 
garrulous and incessant, interminable, to 
repeat everything six times, is the goal of 
too many speakers; but when a man has 
something to say he can say it in few 
words, in words that halt, even in words 
that will not be uttered. This curious 
fact was illustrated by two moments in 
Mr. Davis’s address; maybe he was un- 
conscious of the effect. He was speaking 
of French women. He told how he had 
been among them in their agony in many 
parts of France. He told of women of 
high position and of education and gentle 
birth laboring in the fields, taking the 
place of the men who had gone to the 
war. Crops must be raised and garnered, 
the earth must be wooed to bring forth 
fruit. He had seen these women side by 
side with humbler sisters striving in the 
furrow. He told of one typical mother 
of France who, when informed that her 
son had been killed in battle, cried: 
“Thank God he died for France. I am 
happy that I have four more sons to give 
to my country.” He told his listeners 
how the theatre and the novel with its 
conventional puppets of the play and 
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story had maligned the women of France. 
To the unthinking and the uninformed 
American a French woman might have 
become synonymous with a light woman. 
The French adventuress of the story- 
teller is as familiar as the wicked French 
count of the theatre. “To you who have 
but now arrived in France,” said the 
speaker, “and who have not had ume to 
observe the heroism of the French woman 
—to know her in her home, to see her at 
the work of men—I want to say do not 
believe this libel. You know what you 
have in mind when you speak of French 
women, you know what you are thinking. 
Well”—here the face of the speaker be- 
came stern and his eyes shone—“ Well,” 
he repeated, and he raised his hand high 
—I was prepared for a flow of fiery elo- 
quence, for a torrent of hot words, but 
he paused long, speechless, his glance full 
of what his heart could not utter— 
“Well,” he said again, then lowered his 
arm and almost sighed, “don’t think it!” 
He then reviewed the attitude of France 
toward the church. He related the oft- 
told tale of the heroic men in the 
trenches, tales of their love for their 
country, their love of their homes, their 
courage, their truth, their honor. Love 
and veneration for the French soldier 
made his lips tremble. At last he cried, 
“And they call these people infidels!” 
Again he paused and once more his eyes 
blazed, he lifted both hands high above 
his head, again we expected a torrent of 
words, but low and tense came the one 
sound, “Gee!” Now “Gee!” is not con- 
sidered eloquent. I dare say that there 
are purists who would cut “Gee!” out of 
the language, ostracise it, and class a man 
who cried “Gee!” in our Senate with the 
originator of the glorious “Where am I 
at?” But let me declare that to say 
“Gee” as I have heard it said is fine ora- 
tory, eloquence which stirred some men 
to tears and caused some American wo- 
men to remain in France. 

The thing to get well into our mind is 
that the Y. M. C. A. tenders its strong 
and gentle service to men of every faith, 
as its text-book says: “To offer service to 
Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew, or to men 
of no faith,” to all who are weary and 
heavy laden. 

Man or woman, whoever you may be, 














who feel in your heart the call to help in 
this war, who want to experience the glad- 
ness of forgetfulness of self in ministering 
to the needs of the men who with gay 
hearts are laying down their lives for the 
land they love, ho! for the new crusade. 
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sport, this glad vicar of God smacks his 
hands together and cries, “ What a jolly 


good time we have had! I tell you what! 
Somebody choose a hymn, let us sing it 
with a will, then a short offering of thanks 
that we are well and happy before we say 





Beg that you good night and 
may be found go to bed! 
worthy to join What do you 
the ranks of say?” 

the Y.M.C.A. The night I 
in France. was there the 
Put this in men sang 


your pipe and 
smoke it: 
Wanted, “‘men 
who inspire by 
service and not 
convert by 
argument.” 

How this 
doctrine is 
taken to heart 
is instanced 
again and 
again. Ped- 
ants jump 
from their ped- 
estals, preach- 
ers descend 
from their pul- 
pits; they cease 
to pommel 
men with the 
fists of their in- 
tellect and per-, 
suade them 
charmfully in- 
to the arms 
of knowledge. 
They no long- 
er whip men 
willy-nilly up the road to heaven, but lead 
them laughingly, gladly, or sighing hap- 
pily to the gates of Peace and Love. 

The “sing-song”’ night is a great insti- 
tution in the camps of France. Songs are 
projected onto a white sheet by stereop- 
ticon, and the soldiers sing, and sing, and 
sing. 

One minister—what a good chap he 
must be—conducts these events with 
great gusto, varying the programme with 
anecdote and conundrums and an amaz- 
ing array of fun-making devices. Fi- 
nally, after about an hour of this rare 








Mr. Sothern wearing the English type of gas mask. 


“Abide With 
Me’’ as I 
never heard it 
sung, and the 
priest with 
beaming face 
gave thanks. 
He was ad- 
dressing no 
vengeful God 
of iron or of 
bronze. Could 
it have been 
the gentle 
friend of whom 
Omar, the 
wine-bibber, 
sighs with 
such loving 
trust: 


Mca 
He’s a Good Fel- 

low and ’twill 

all be well.” 


We are ap- 
proaching the 
front. Now 
we are within 
the zone where no lights are permitted 
after dark. 

I thrust my head from the car-window 
into the black night. “If you please,” I 
cried to some flitting shadows, “where is 
the Hotel of the High Mother of God?” 
(Hétel Haute Mére de Dieu). 

Bang! The automobile bumped into a 
great fountain in the centre of a square. 

There was no light whatever in the 
streets of the town. We had reached our 


destination late at night, after a long 
journey with our headlights extinguished. 
Fortunately our driver, a Belgian soldier, 











The foyer of the theatre of the Grand Cercle at Aix-les-Bains. 





The Grand Cercle has been turned over to the Y. M. C. A. and is now used as a rest and recreation ceutre for the soldiers. 


had acquired the catlike virtue of seeing 
in the dark, and had come along at a fair 
pace so long as we were in the open coun- 
try; but in the tortuous streets of the 
ancient city even his eyes failed him. 

We were directed through black alleys 
to another square, crawling along with ex- 
tremest caution. 

“Tf you please! The Hotel of the High 
Mother of God,” we pleaded again to 
other wraiths who floated dimly by. 

“There. It is there before you,” said a 
voice. So we halted and hammered at a 
mighty double door and rang a sombre- 
sounding bell. Shortly steps clattered on 
stones within and the great portals 
opened. There stood in the gloom the 
guardian of the fortress. We clamored 
for lodgings for the night, and he con- 
ducted us through the dark quadrangle 
into the hotel office, where we beheld on 
the floor some forty pairs of boots—every 
size and quality of foot-gear, male and 
female, high and low, mostly boots which 
spoke eloquently of muddy roads and long 
marches. Here, in the silence, by the 
glimmer of a single dim lantern, the 
watchman scrubbed and polished them to 
bear the labors of another day. 
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“By their boots shall ye know them,”’ I 
said to myself. The wearers of these 
were men of action. They had trod no 
dainty ways, no primrose paths; but by 
strenuous days had earned the sleep 
which please God now strengthened them 
for what they had todo. For these boots 
had shod the feet of French soldiers fight- 
ing for their native land. 

We had been delayed on our journey 
and had not fed since midday. To our 
pleadings for refreshment the boot-cleaner 
turned an unsympathetic ear and a pair 
of shrugging shoulders. However, feed- 
ing is greatly a habit. Travellers must 
overcome such affectations. One of my 
companions produced an aluminum cook- 
ing outfit, some solid alcohol, some malted 
milk tablets, some chocolate, and some 
war-bread, secreted for such an emer- 
gency, and with the appetizing reflection 
that we were better off than the men in 
the trenches we enjoyed a cheerful supper. 

By day our inn takes on a picturesque 
color. Into its enclosed yard with the 
great portals D’Artagnan might have 
clattered with his swash adventurers. 
Here to-day were passing and repassing 
French officers of every rank; British, too, 
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and Americans. Spurred and polished, 
the boots of last night were on the march. 
The town itself was soon alive with groups 
of soldiers speeding here and there, with 
the military police, and with the busy 
townsfolk about their daily toil. Across 
the square is a glorious cathedral now 
transformed into a barrack. A sentry 
guards the door, but we are permitted to 
enter. The pews have all been removed. 
In the dim religious light, shot through 
with beams of purple and of gold by the 
filtered glory of the morning sun, the in- 
terior, above, below, seems vast, ominous. 
On all sides are military stores, ammuni- 
tion,and weapons. ‘The saints look down 
from stained windows and from marble 
tombs, and there from the high altar the 
Prince of Peace, thorn-crowned and piti- 
ful, would seem to plead through trem- 
bling lips, “Love one another,” as his sad 
eyes gaze on fearful instruments of war. 
Against the great stone columns which 
support the nave are stacked the guns of 
lounging soldiers, their colored uniforms 
of blue and red stand out against the 
gloom of ancient chapel and of sombre 
shrine. O ye who have gone before into 
the Fields Elysian plead now, if ever, for 
these guardians of your Holy Place. Pray 
God to give them strength that they may 
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save this symbol of man’s loftiest hope 
from desecration, from the fate of Amiens, 
Rheims, Louvain. 

We stand long here with bare heads and 
breathe a prayer for France. ; 

But it is time to start. We must away. 

As we emerge from the city we pass 
through a small suburb. On the summit 
of a hill overlooking the town, with the 
cathedral spires standing forth in the 
bright day, we see coming toward us a 
small procession. A military band com- 
posed of but a few instruments plays the 
solemn funeral march; follows then the 
fallen soldier, his body covered with the 
flag for which he gave his life; behind his 
bier a small guard, and then come those 
for whom he made his sacrifice, veiled 
women and bent men. Some little crowd 
of wistful children collect curiously at the 
entrance of the modest graveyard. Alas! 
How many new-made graves are here, 
how fresh and numerous are the wreaths 
of metal flowers which deck the long, low 
mounds! We have stopped our car to 
make way. The pathetic little group 
passes through the cemetery gate. This 
single dead man seems to bring home to 
us all more poignantly the wretchedness 
of war than even the reports of many hun- 
dreds slain. Here in this little group be- 
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wailing its dead is the concentrated 
tragedy which racks mankind. We sit 
and listen with bare heads. The voice of 
the priest murmurs the service for the 
dead. The little children stand apart, 
wide-eyed and clasping hands. The 
trumpet sounds the last melancholy note. 
The volley is fired. We have all been 
still. But now a woman in our car utters 
a great sob. “His poor mother,” she 
cries, and she weeps, quietly now, while 
our hearts echo her cry: “The poor moth- 
ers of France and of the world!” 

“Honneur aux braves.” This inscrip- 
tion in great blue letters about six feet 
high was painted on the wall at one end 
of a great recreation hall in one of a group 
of buildings which had at one time been a 
French military school, but is now an 
American hospital. The general distri- 
bution of the building was about a great 
square or parade-ground wherein at this 
day practice trenches have been dug. At 
one side of the square is situated the rec- 
reation hall, which boasts a small theatre, 
quite reasonably equipped with footlights, 
a curtain, and some attempt at scenery. 
Here we paused a while in our journey to 
pursue our investigation concerning the 
providing of entertainment for our Ameri- 
can troops. 

We well knew that these sick or dis- 
abled men so far from home would be 
hungry for news, so we had armed our- 
selves with a great many copies of the 
Paris New York Herald and the Paris 
Daily Mail, also we had purchased the 
entire stock of a small confectioner en 
route—candy and all sugared fodder is 
now scarce in France. 

When we entered this hall we encoun- 
tered a strange audience. There sat more 
than five hundred men dressed in sky- 
blue overalls and jackets, with white 
shirts and red neckties. Every head was 
bandaged with white gauze, for these had 
all been wounded in small engagements. 
We distributed our little offerings and told 
our gossip from home and then I, who 
had been heralded as an entertainer, 
mounted on to the little stage and began 
to speak. I told them about our mission 
and how our men and women of the thea- 
tre hoped soon to be among them to offer 
their service. Then I began to recite. 
But, even as I began, the giant inscription 
at the other end of the hall obtruded itself 
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on my view. It was so insistent that my 
eyes could not avoid it. “Honneur aux 
braves!” I tried hard to keep my atten- 
tion on my recitation, but side by side 
with the words I uttered the phrase be- 
fore me sounded like a trumpet blast— 
“Honneur aux braves.” The poem I 
was reading was a romance of Alfred 
Noyes, “The Highwayman.” The sub- 
ject was in no way related to the war. 
As I read on I heard my own voice re- 
peating the words, but my thoughts were 
far afield. In imagination I saw each 
separate adventure of the hundreds be- 
fore me—the bandaged heads, the cov- 
ered eyes, the maimed hands—these 
called to me more loudly than I could 
speak to them. 

“What is honor? a word,” cried Fal- 
staff. ‘What is in that word honor; what 
is that honor? air. A trim reckoning! 
Who hath it? he that died o’ Wednesday. 
Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? 
no. "Tis insensible, then? yea, to the 
dead. But will it not live with the living? 
no. Why? detraction will not suffer it. 
Therefore I'll none of it. Honor is a mere 
scutcheon. And so ends my catechism.” 

Why, “thou whoreson impudent, em- 


_bossed rascal,” art thou not ashamed? 


Come thou from limbo and gaze on these. 
Stand here beside me and see these hun- 
dreds who have faced infernal fires and 
ask what urged them on. “Honor!” 
they will cry with one glad voice. A 
word? Yea, a word which painted yon- 
der on the whitewashed wall trumpets so 
loud that I who try to speak cannot now 
hear my voice for its insistent call. 
“Honor the brave—Honor the brave.” 

“But it will not live with the living?” 
Yea, when these and all their generation 
shall have passed away, the world reborn 
shall know them and remember. For 
these are volunteers who at the first call 
stood forth. 

“Air?” True, thou base “tun of 
man,” it was the air they breathed when 
they saw Liberty assailed. Now they sit 
here maimed, some sightless, patient still. 
What are they thinking? “What says 
our country, will she forget ?” 

“Honor the brave.” The great blue 
letters stare at me. I cannot remember 
my words. I stop in the full career of 
my recitation and have to explain to my 
audience that my thought has wandered, 
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so I pick up the book and read to the end. 
However, they are easily pleased and no 
harm isdone. But O! thou mountainous 
malefactor! Class not these men with 
thy “tattered prodigals lately come from 
swine-keeping.”” These have quafied a 
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others who in addition to the fearful facial 
disfigurements had been mangled in the 
limbs and body. A shaft, which once 
had contained an elevator, but which is 
now disused, communicates with an op- 
erating-room below. One day an officer 
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Y. M. C. A. hut for colored stevedores at 


liquor more divine than thy sack-swilling 
slaves. There, where thou friest in thine 
own butter revise thy creed and know 
that for these free men “honor” is more 
than a word. 

It was while at this hospital that we 
heard a tale of the American Ambulance 
Hospital in Paris, a tale which shall reach 
the ears of Falstaff and his ruffians and 
cause their cheeks to burn. 

In that hospital there is a dental sur- 
gery wherein some twenty or more pa- 
tients sorely wounded about the head and 
face daily awaited treatment; some whose 
jaws had been completely blown away, 





, France. 


of distinction was placea under the an- 
esthetic in this operating-room that he 
might undergo the amputation of a limb. 
The patients above were seated on 
benches or on wheel-chairs, and some few 
had been carried in the stretchers to 
await their turn in the dental surgery. 
They were engaged in reading newspa- 
pers. Those whose injuries allowed them 
to speak were talking. The more dread- 
fully maimed lay still while nurses hov- 
ered about, busy with their ministrations. 
Suddenly all were startled by a voice 
which could be heard clearly through the 
elevator-shaft. Clarion-like came the cry: 
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“Premiére ligne! Deuxiéme ligne! Troi- 
siéme ligne !’”? The wounded men started, 
raised their gaze from their journals, 
ceased their talk, opened weary, suffering, 
pain-closed lids. Those on the seats bent 
forward. Those who lay prone tried to 
lift up their heads; in tense silence with 
parted lips they listened to the long, fa- 
miliar command. The nurse who was 
present declared her heart stood still at 
the memorable scene. Again came the 
trumpet voice: ‘“Premiére ligne! Deu- 
xiéme ligne! Troisiéme ligne!” And then 
the war-cry, loud and brave and long: 
“Char-r-r-ge! !! Charge! Charge! !” 
One wounded man on a stretcher lifted 
himself on his elbow, one cried out, but 
others raised their hands for silence, then 
all held rigid, mute. 

Now with a great wild shout the voice 
below broke forth into the strains of the 
battle-hymn of France, “The Marseil- 
laise”’: 

“‘ Allons, enfants de la Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 


At the words the men on the benches 
sprang to their feet, mangled hands went 


. 
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swiftly or painfully to salute; the shat- 
tered heads were lifted high, eyes dimmed 
with fearful pain grew bright, those in the 
wheel-chairs leaned forward. 


“Aux armes! Citoyens! 
Formez vos battaillons!” 


The voice died away, but until it sank 
into silence the shattered hands remained 
at salute, the maimed men stood still. 
Then came a great sigh as they sank back 
onto the benches or relaxed upon the 
chairs and stretchers. 

Down below in the operating-room, 
under the influence of the merciful drug, 
the poor body lay inert; but the soul was 
busy with her noblest work, her voice 
was true and loud. 

We shortly reached a certain town of 
importance where we had to examine 
some Y. M. C. A. huts. We had been 
entertained at lunch and came out to re- 
turn to our car. The morning was fair, 
the heaven a clear light blue. I looked 
up, grateful for the glorious day. As I 
gazed at the sun, there, far, far up, di- 
rectly above my head, I saw a white puff 
of smoke which looked exactly like a piece 











of cotton-wool. Immediately another 
and another appeared close beside the 
first. 

“Look!’? I cried. ‘Surely an air- 
fight.”” At the word, the sirens sounded 
and the people who stood about began to 
gather their children and enter the cellars, 
or “abris,” as they are called. Every 
house possessing a cellar is thus labelled: 
“ Abri for 4 people,” or more, as the case 
may be. We, however, stood still, fas- 
cinated by our new experience. The air- 
craft guns were now heard and far away 
in the sky, where the little pieces of cot- 
ton-wool had become very numerous, 
glinting in the sun we saw the first sign 
of an aeroplane. Like a silver speck it 
shone, evidently turned at an angle to the 
light. Now it began to descend in a great 
curve. Three darker specks appeared 
and followed it. This was the first air- 
battle we had. witnessed and we stood 
rooted to the ground, although wise peo- 
ple suggested that it would be safer in 
the cellars. 

Tennyson’s prophecy, of course, was on 
our lips. Long before the first air-ship 


was born he had written: 
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“For I dipt into the future far as human eye 

could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue.” 


Behold! We saw it. The machine 
which had glinted in the sun was descend- 
ing rapidly, puffs of smoke were seen pro- 
jected from the rear of it as it circled the 
town and went down far outside the city. 
The three machines ascended now, and 
no doubt engaged other foes on high. 
There was much excitement as to whether 
the fallen airman was French or German. 
We were in suspense for a long while, but 
at last it was asserted that the conquered 
plane was a Hun machine. 

Had our trip been carefully managed 
so as to provide bizarre incidents it could 
not have been better arrariged. The 
most unexpected things happened. One 
night as we approached a village in the 
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darkness, out of the mysterious evening 
gloom, and as our car turned from a nar- 
row road onto a stone bridge which 
spanned a rushing stream, there appeared 
suddenly around the corner of another 
little street the most weird and startling 
procession it has been my fortune to see. 
It was composed of Chinamen. High 
aloft they held strange and gigantic lan- 
terns, which, by means of some revolving 
device within, exhibited queer shadows, 
moving constantly around the light, and 
thrown upon the brightly colored paper 
envelope. There were, besides the many 
lanterns, other odd devices borne high. 
Tom-toms and outlandish instruments 
were strummed and thumped, squawked 
and wailed. A low, monotonous chant 
added to the strangeness of the scene. 
There in the centre of a wildly costumed 
group was a man naked to the waist, his 
face wearing a crazed and fanatic expres- 
sion, colored here and there with paint, 
and bearing an odd, fantastic implement 
in his hand. He wore a barbaric head- 
dress, which added to his height. Our 
car stood still in the darkness in the cen- 
tre of the small bridge, to let the proces- 
sion pass before us down the street of the 
village. A crowd of country folk fol- 
lowed in its wake. Soon it passed from 
view, nothing but the wailing music left 
to haunt the blackness. . The whole thing 
was like a bizarre vision. We went on. 
Next day we were informed that the oc- 
casion had been a religious ceremony, and 
had ended in a most bloody quarrel, 
wherein some six or eight men were slain 
and many wounded. Who the Chinese 
were or what their occupation we did not 
learn. 

At Aix a strange story was told of an 
American soldier who will probably aban- 
don fishing for the rest of his life. It 
seems that the Rookie had heard say that 
one could readily catch fish with a hand- 
grenade, the method being to proceed to 
the lair of the fish and hurl the hand- 
grenade into the water. The grenade, 
exploding, would kill all the fish in the 
neighborhood, and one could gather in a 
plentiful harvest. So our hero set forth 
one evening and, reaching a not-far-dis- 
tant canal he threw in his hand-grenade. 
No doubt it killed a fish or so, but, unfor- 
tunately, so intent was he on his job that 
he had not noticed a barge hard by. The 
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grenade nearly blew the barge and the 
bargee and his family out of France, and 
did such mighty damage to boat and 
boatmen that, although for the moment 
flight enabled the culprit to escape arrest, 
it was quite clear that, when discovered as 
he would inevitably be, he would suffer 
very severe punishment. It cannot be 
permitted to blow French bargees up with 
impunity. A court martial and death 
were the least that the wretch expected. 
That night there was an attack on the 
American sector. Our man went over the 
top a desperate Rookie. He had deter- 
mined to die a glorious death rather than 
submit to a shameful end. The result 
was that, single-handed, he killed seven 
Germans and, seizing a machine-gun, 
turned it on the enemy, thereby saving a 
ticklish situation. Picking up the ma- 
chine-gun, after it had done sufficient 
damage, he carried it back toward his own 
lines, but, en route, he fell into a German 
trench and upon the head of a German 
postman. This postman was laden with 
Christmas mail for the regiment or com- 
pany ousted from the trench; cigars and 
other delicacies were among his burdens. 
As the officer who told the story said, the 
Rookie murdered the postman and, seiz- 
ing several bags of mail, bore them, in ad- 
dition to his machine-gun, back to his own 
people. His record for the day’s work 
was not only deemed sufficient to condone 
for his fishing escapade, but, to his aston- 
ishment, he received a medal for distin- 
guished conduct in the field. He was 
decorated! Fisherman’s luck with a ven- 
geance ! 


In London and in Paris, although the 
air raids do considerable damage, life pro- 
ceeds practically as usual. One contem- 
plates the wreckage, sympathizes with the 
victims, curses the destroyer, and goes 
about one’s business. The enemy’s idea 
that the world is to be frightened into 
paralysis appears to be based on ‘false 
premises. People recognize the imminent 
peril, but they are not afraid. I was in 
Paris during two very severe air raids. 
The first one began shortly after dinner, 
when I was in my hotel. The “alerte”’ 
signals sounded in the streets, all the 
lights were extinguished, the anti-aircraft 
guns surrounding Paris began to boom. 
Shortly we could distinctly hear the hum 
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of the aeroplanes over our heads. My 
hotel was so situated that one could see 
far away over the Seine across the 
Champs-Elysées, to the Eiffel Tower and 
beyond. My rooms were high up and 
boasted a balcony. Thereon we stood. 
The city was absolutely dark, although 
the moon shone faintly. One could not 
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dome. Was it a French or German 
plane? For more than an hour we 
watched. Several times a fearful crash 
would startle our little group. A bomb 
had fallen, women and sleeping children 
had been slain. The Hun was reaping 
for a while. God! When shall he face 
the Harvester ? 








Gustave, our Belgian chauffeur. 


see the planes, but the continuous steady 
drone of the French machine and the ris- 
ing and falling sound of the German Fok- 
ker could be easily distinguished. Now 
we saw the shrapnel bursting in the sky, 
again a flaring signal-light would stand 
out like a brilliant star, reign over the 
darkness a while and die. There from the 
Eiffel Tower a -searchlight shot forth, 
played away over our hotel off into space, 
trying, as we fancied, to pick up a Boche 
machine. Then, again, a long, thin 
stream, no thicker than a walking-stick, 
split the dark night and swiftly pointed 
here and there. There, far away, some- 
thing began to fall, two lights close to- 
gether slowly dropped from the black 


The trumpets sound, first far, far off in 
distant streets of Paris; nearer and nearer, 
now below our windows. The raid is 
over. Next day we look upon the damage 
done. The crowds who gaze upon the 
shattered walls are silent and stern. 
There is no outcry, but women and men 
are steeling their hearts to endure until 
the monster shall be slain. This cruelty 
but strengthens men’s souls; there is no 
sign of fear. 

The second air raid I experienced 
started while I was dining with some 
friends in a restaurant. The “alerte,” 
then the lights out. There was no excite- 
ment—the waiters, the diners, men and 
women, were prefectly calm. They sat 
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and finished their meal. The windows 
were closed and the blinds were drawn. 

This time, as we had to see some people 
home, we went out into the street. Pitch- 
dark as it was, some of our party were 
able to find the way. We had to hold 
close together and now and again flash a 
small pocket electric light, which most 
people carry in these days. Even so, the 
darkness this night was so dense that we 
became separated. I personally found 
myself walking with some strangers and 
discovered that I was confiding my pri- 
vate affairs to some French people as we 
stood on one of those small islands in the 
middle of a street. I went off bleating 
for my lost companions like a strayed 
sheep, and by good chance caught up 
with them. Meanwhile the guns were 
booming, the shrapnel bursting in the 
sky, and now and again the thunderous 
crash of a falling bomb told of disaster 
and death. 

Having taken our friends to their hotel, 
we retraced our way, dodging taxicabs 
without lights, running into other groups 
of wanderers, losing each other, whistling 
and calling to show where we were. 
Shortly I lost my party entirely. The 
night had become foggy so that one could 
scarcely see six feet ahead. I found my- 
self on the Champs-Elysées. It was ut- 
terly impossible to recognize any of the 
landmarks by which I had habitually 
guided myself. The trumpets were sound- 
ing the signals that the danger was past, 
and pressing my little pocket-light now 
and again, I picked my way along. Occa- 
sionally a figure would flit by, in and out 
of the trees which lined the footway. Two 
women passed and repassed me; I fancied 
they were trying to recognize some 
strayed acquaintance. It occurred to me 
what a perfect setting this silence, black- 
ness, solitude, and mist would be for the 
professional footpad. Suddenly I caught 
my foot in a dwarf iron railing which sur- 
rounded a large, low fountain, and fell 
with a crash, my arms and head half in 
the basin. The two women who were 
just behind me shrieked with laughter and 
fled away into the night. I picked myself 
up and with difficulty made out where I 
was and limped off to my hotel. Shortly 
after this adventure occurred the explo- 
sion, which, although not chronicled in 
the Paris papers at the time, was, I am 
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told, cabled to the United States. I was 
taking a bath in the afternoon when the 
hotel shook as if from a severe earthquake. 
One, two, three separate shocks, without 
any sound whatever. Then, after a very 
perceptible pause, came such a crash as I 
had never heard from any bomb. It ap- 
peared to be directly in the court of the 
building onto which my bathroom looked. 
I sprang from the bath, convinced that 
the hotel was wrecked. Another crash 
and thena third. The breeches and boots 
ofa Y. M.C. A. uniform are not so readily 
available as are a pair of trousers, but I 
slid into mine in wildest haste; buttoning 
my clothes, I rushed through the dark in- 
terior passages of the hotel, to encounter 
men and women, nurses and children flee- 
ing down the stairs in agitated confusion. 
Some of the maid servants were this time 
greatly disturbed. When I reached the 
street the sun was shining brightly, but in 
the distance we could see a huge cloud of 
smoke poised gigantic far up into the sky. 
The day was calm and the great cloud 
now stood still, towering toward the 
heavens. The disaster, whatever it was, 
had occurred a considerable distance out- 
side of Paris, for the intervals between 
the shocks and the three separate explo- 
sions had been distinct. However, this 
was no air raid, and for a long while the 
crowd stood and looked and wondered. 
There had been no explanation in the 
daily press when I came away. Very soon 
life had resumed its normal course. These 
outrages do not long affect the morale of 
Parisians or of Londoners. They will not 
win the war. 


There were not a great many passen- 
gers on the voyage home. We left Liver- 
pool at night. Our boat was convoyed by 
a war-ship. When I went on deck the 
next morning, this swift vessel, like an 
eager hound upon the scent, crossed and 
recrossed our bows at an acute angle, 
ceaselessly on the watch. The sea was 
rough, but the cruiser sped hither and 
thither, flashing before us to make the 
way secure. For hours I watched it fas- 
cinated, thinking hard about the watch- 
dogs of the deep, and of all they had 
meant to the security of America during 
the years of war. All day our sentinel 
led us through the danger zone, and may- 
be watched over us by night. But the 











Mr. Sothern and Mr. Winthrop Ames in the square at 


— which was entirely demolished by bombs 


in an air raid. 


next morning she was gone. Dear guar- 
dian! A prayer for you and for the brave 
hearts which beat for us at sea. The keen 
eyes and steady hands, never weary and 
never sleeping. During the first three 
days out, our gun-crews stood ever ready 
by the camouflaged guns. This prepara- 
tion for possible attack drew one’s eyes 
very naturally to search the sea for peri- 
scopes until the sight grew weary of mis- 
taking the top of a wave or the body of a 
floating gull for the Hun’s instrument of 
massacre. 

The day was but newly born when we 
sighted land. Out of the bright sky came 
an air-ship, which flew within a few feet 
of the boat, the flyer waving his hand in 
welcome. 

The menacing guns were drawn in and 
freshly painted with their camouflage 
paint. There was a light-ship. Therea 


bell-buoy softly tolling o’er the peaceful 


waters. The voyage was over. 

It is not easy to portray the thoughts 
which rushed through my mind as I stood 
on the deck at about six-thirty on the fair 
spring morning while our vessel slowly 
crept into New York harbor. Here was 
peace and rest, and there, towering, se- 
rene, her halo gleaming in the sun, stood 
Liberty. The calm shores unsullied by 
invasion, the unscathed women, the teem- 
ing millions all secure; and there beyond 
the sea the awful menace held at bay by 
the bleeding legions of our sister, France. 
All seemed so safe, so quiet, and yet I feel 
sure that the hearts of all the men and 
women who stood so still and silent on the 
deck were crying out: “Awake! Awake! 
Our eyes have seen! Our ears have 
heard! Strike hard, strike quickly, ere 
it be too late.” 
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THE PRIMITIVE AND HIS SANDALS 
A HALF-TOLD TALE 


By Henry van Dyke 


DECORATIONS BY RUTHERFORD Boyp 


AM sick of all this,” said 


Cpiay 
NY VE the Great Author, sweep- 
eA es 


ing his hand over the silver- 
(2 laden dinner-table from 

ey k NG which the guests had de- 
ssi parted. He seemed to in- 
clude in his gesture the whole house and 
the broadestatesurroundingit. “It bores 
me, and I don’t believe it can be right.” 

His wife, at the other end of the table, 
shining in her low-necked dress with dia- 
monds on her breast and in her hair, 
leaned forward anxiously, knowing her 
husband’s temperament. 

“But, Nicholas,” she said, “what do 
you mean? You have earned all this by 
your work as a writer. You are the 
greatest man in the country. You are 
entitled to a fine house and a large es- 
tate.” 

He gravely nodded his big head with its 
flamboyant locks, and lit a fresh cigarette. 

“Quite right, my dear,” said he, “you 
are always right on practical affairs. 
But, you see, this is an artistic affair. 
My books are realistic and radical. They 
teach the doctrine of the universal level, 
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that no man can be above other men. 
They have made poverty, perhaps not 
exactly popular, but at least romantic. 
My villains are always rich and my 
heroes poor. The people like this; but it 
is rather a strain to believe it and keep on 
believing it. If my work is to hold the 
public it must have illustrations,—mov- 
ing pictures, you know! Something in 
character! Nobody else can do that as 
well as I can. It will be better than 
many advertisements. I am going to be- 
come a virtuous peasant, a son of the soil, 
a primitive.” 

His wife laughed, with a slight nervous 
tremor in her voice. She knew her hus- 
band’s temperament, to be sure, but she 
never knew just how far it would carry 
him. 

“T think you must be a little crazy, 
Nicholas,” she said. 

“Thank you, Alexandra,” he answered, 
“thank you for the temperate flattery. 
Evidently you have heard the old proverb 
about genius and madness. But why not 
make the compliment complete and say 
‘absolutely crazy’?” 





The Primitive and His Sandals 


“Well,” she replied, ‘because I do not 
understand just what you propose to do. 
Are you going to impoverish yourself and 
the whole family? Are you thinking of 
turning over your farms to these stupid 
peasants who will let them go to rack and 
ruin? Will you give your property to the 
village council who will drink it up in a 
month? You know how much money 
Peter needs; he is a member of twelve 
first-class clubs. And Olga’s husband is 
not earning much. Are you going to 
starve your children and grandchildren for 
the sake of an idea of consistency in art?” 

The Great Author was now standing 
in front of the fireplace, warming himself 
and filling a pipe. The flames behind him 
made an aureole in his extravagant white 
hair and beard. He smiled and puffed 
slowly at his pipe. At last he answered. 

“My dear, you go too fast and too far. 
You know I am enthusiastic, but have 
you ever known me to be silly? It would 
be wrong to make you and the children 
suffer. I have no right to do that.” 

She nodded her head emphatically, and 
a look of comprehension spread over her 
face. 

“Suppose,” he continued, “suppose 
that I should make over the real estate 
and farms to you,—you are an excellent 
manager. And suppose that I should 
put the personal estate, including copy- 
rights, into a trust, the income to be paid 
to you and the children. You would take 
care of me while I became a primitive, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“T would,” she answered, “ you know I 
would. But think how uncomfortable it 
will be for you. While we are living in 
luxury, you . 

“Don’t worry about that,” he inter- 
rupted, with a laugh. “TI shall have all 
the luxury I want: flannel shirts, loose 
around the neck, instead of these infernal 
stiff collars; velveteen trousers and jacket 
instead of this waiter’s uniform; and I 
shall go barefoot when the weather is suit- 
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able,—do you understand? Barefoot in 
the summer grass,—it will be immense.” 

“But your food,” she asked, “how will 
you manage that on a primitive basis?” 

“You will manage it,” he replied, “you 
know I have always preferred beefsteak 
and onions to any French dish. Cham- 
pagne does not agree with me. I’d rather 
have a glass of the straight stuff, without 
any gas in it.” 

“But your sleeping arrangements,”’ she 
murmured, “are you going to leave the 
house? Our bedroom is not exactly 
primitive.” 

“No fear of it,” he answered. “There 
is a little room beyond your bathroom. 
Put an iron cot in there, with a soft 
mattress, linen sheets, and light blankets. 
I’ll do my morning wash at the pump in 
the yard, for the sake of the picture. 
When I want a bath you’ll leave the door 
of the room open if you are not actually in 
the tub.” 

“Nicholas,” she said, with a Mona Lisa 
smile, “for an author you have a very 
clever way of putting things. But sup- 
pose we have guests at the house, you 
can’t come to dinner in dirty clothes and 
with bare feet.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered. “I 
shall put on clean flannels, clean velve- 
teens, and sandals.”’ 

“Sandals,” she murmured, 
for dinner are simply wonderful. 
think I could ~ 

“Not at all, my dear,” said the Great 
Author firmly. “Your present style of 
dress becomes you amazingly. I am the 
only one who has to do the primitive.” 

So the arrangements were completed. 
The interviewers who came to the house 
described the Great Author in his loose 
flannels and velveteens, with bare feet, re- 
turning from labor in the fields. The 
moving pictures were full of him. But 
the sandals did not appear. There were 
no flash-lights permitted at the part- 
primitive dinner-table. 


“sandals 
Do you 











IMAGINATION 


By Gordon Hall Gerould 


the boy, I caught sight of 

Orrington, waddling into 
the farther reaches of the 
club just ahead of me. 
“Here’s luck!” I thought 
to pcr ips and with a few hasty strides 
overtook him. 

It is always good luck to run upon 
Harvey Orrington during the hour when 
he is loafing before dinner. In motion he 
resembles a hippopotamus, and in repose 
he produces the impression that the day 
is very hot, even in midwinter. But one 
forgets his red and raw corpulency when 
he has settled at ease in a big chair and 
begun to talk. Then the qualities that 
make him the valuable man he is, as the 
literary adviser of the Speedwell Com- 
pany, come to the surface, and with them 
those perhaps finer attributes that have 
given him his reputation as a critic. Pos- 
sibly the contrast between his Falstaffian 
body and his nicely discriminating mind 
gives savor to his comment on art and 
life; but in any case his talk is as good in 
its way as his essays are in theirs. Read 
his ‘Retrospective Impressions” if you 
wish to know what I mean—only don’t 
think that his colloquial diction is like 
the fine-spun phrasing of his essays. He 
inclines to be slangy in conversation. 

I overtook Orrington, as I say, before 
he had reached his accustomed corner, and 
I greeted him with a becoming deference. 
He is fifteen years my senior, after all. 

“Hello,” he said, turning his rather 
dull eyes full upon me. “Chasing will- 
o’-the-wisps this afternoon?” 

“T’ve been pursuing you. 
that 

“Precision forbids! It can’t have been 
will-o’-the-wisps.”’ Orrington shook his 
head with utter solemnity. “I don’t 
know just what their figure is, but I’m 
sure it’s not like mine. Come along and 
save my life, won’t you?” 

“With pleasure. I hoped you might be 
free.”’ 

“Free as the air of a department-store 
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If you call 





elevator—yes. I’ve got to meet Reynolds 
here. He’s waiting for me yonder. You 
know Reynolds?” 

“Ves, I know him.” 

Every one knows Reynolds, I need 
hardly say—every one who can compass 
it. The rest of the world knows his books. 
Reynolds makes books with divine un- 
concern and profuseness: almost as a 
steel magnate makes steel. He makes 
them in every kind, and puts them out 
with a fine flourish, so that he is generally 
regarded as master of all the literary arts. 
People buy his output, too, which is lucky 
for Reynolds but perhaps less fortunate 
for literature; they buy his output—that 
is the only word to use—by the boxful, 
apparently. An edition in his sight is but 
as the twinkling of an eye before it is sold 
out. One can’t wonder that Reynolds is 
a little spoiled by all this, though he must 
have been a good fellow to begin with. 
He’s really a kind-hearted and brave man 
now, but he takes himself too seriously. 
He is sometimes a bore. Only that he 
would never recognize the portrait I am 
making of him, I should hardly dare to 
say what I am saying. Physically, he is 
undistinguished: he looks like a success- 
ful lawyer of a dark athletic type who 
has kept himself fit with much golf and 
who has got the habit of wearing his golf- 
ing-clothes to town. It is his manner 
that sets him apart from his fellows. 

“T’m glad you know him.” Orrington 
chuckled as we drew near the corner where 
Reynolds was already seated. “I’d hate 
to be the innocent cause of your intro- 
duction.” 

Reynolds rose and extended gracious 
hands to the two of us. “‘ You add to my 
pleasure by bringing our friend,” he said 
to Orrington. 

I fear that I acknowledged the compli- 
ment by looking foolish. It was Orring- 
ton’s corner that we were invading, if it 
was any one’s, and, in any case, Reynolds 
doesn’t own the club. 

“T need tea to support my anemia,” 
said Orrington gruffly. “If the rest of 


























you wish strong drink, however, I’m not 
unwilling to order it. They’ve got a 
new lot of extremely old Bourbon, I am 
informed, that*had to be smuggled out of 
Kentucky at dead of night for fear of a 
popular uprising. I should like to watch 
the effect of it on one or both of you.” 

“I’m willing to be the subject of the 
experiment,” I said. “What about you, 
Reynolds?” 

Reynolds cocked his head slightly to 
one side. ‘Though I dislike to deprive 
our good friend of any esthetic pleasure, 
I think I will stick to my own special 
Scotch. I do not crave the dizzy heights 
of inebriety.” 

“First time I ever knew you to be 
afraid of soaring, Reynolds,” commented 
Orrington. “I trust you won’t let cau- 
tion affect your literary labors. It is one 
of the biggest things about you, you 
know, that you aren’t afraid to tackle 
any job you please. Most of us wait 
about, wondering whether we could ever 
learn to manage the Pegasus biplane, but 
you fly in whatever machine is handy.” 

“Perhaps you think I adventure rash- 
ly.” It was neither question nor positive 
statement on the part of Reynolds, but a 
little compounded of both. He seemed 
hurt. 

“Not at all.” Orrington’s tone was 
heartily reassuring. ‘You get away with 
it, and the rest of us get nowhere in com- 
parison.” 

“T have always believed,” said Reyn- 
olds, “that a proper self-confidence is a 
prime requisite for literary success. In 
all seriousness, I am sure both of you will 
agree with me that none of us could have 
reached his present position in the world 
without some degree of boldness. We 
have seized the main chance.” 

“Then it got away from me,” I felt im- 
pelled to say. I could see no reason for 
accepting the flattery that Reynolds in- 
tended. 

“You may believe it or not, as you 
please, Reynolds, but I’m incapable of 
seizing anything.” Orrington paused to 
direct the waiter, but went on after a mo- 
ment, with a teacup in hisfathand. “As 
a matter of fact, I’ve never collared any- 
thing in my life except a few good man- 
uscripts. Some mighty bad ones, too.” 
He chuckled- 

Vor. LXIV.—12 
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“Ah! You know the difference be- 
tween the good and the bad better than 
any one else in the country, I fancy. I 
always feel diffident when I send copy to 
you.” Reynolds somehow conveyed the 
impression, rather by his manner than by 
his words, of insufferable conceit. He 
made you certain that he was ready to 
challenge the assembly of the Immortals 
in behalf of anything he wrote. 

“Oh, you’re in a position to dictate. 
It’s not for us to criticise,” Orrington an- 
swWered very quietly. “By the way, I 
ventured to suggest our meeting here 
partly because I wished to know when 
your new book would be ready. Speed- 
well’s been worrying, and I told him I’d 
see you. Thought it would bother you 
less than a letter or coming round to the 
office.” 

“My book!” Reynolds struck an at- 
titude and wrinkled his forehead. “My 
dear fellow, I wish I knew.” ' 

Orrington set down his cup and looked 
at Reynolds quizzically. ‘You must 
know better than anybody else.” 

“Tt’s a question of the possibilities 
only.” Reynolds lifted his head proudly. 
“T will not fail you, Orrington. I have 
never yet left any one in the lurch, but I 
have been exceedingly busy of late. You 
can’t realize the pressure I am under from 
every side. So many calls—my time, my 
presence, my words! I must have a fort- 
night’s clear space to get my copy ready 
for you. Within the month, I feel sure, 
you shall have it.” 

“That’ll do perfectly well. We don’t 
wish to bother you,” said Orrington brief- 
ly, “but you know as well as I do that the 
public cries for you. Speedwell gets rest- 
ive if he can’t administer a dose once in 
so often.” 

“What is the book to be?” I ventured 
to ask. 

Reynolds bridled coquettishly. It was 
too absurd of a fellow with his physique 
and general appearance: I had difficulty 
in maintaining a decent gravity. “My 
book!” he said again. “It isn’t precisely 
a novel, and it isn’t precisely anything 
else. It is a simple story with perhaps a 
cosmic significance.” 

“T see.” I didn’t, of course, but I 
couldn’t well say less. I knew, besides, 
pretty well what the book would be like. 
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I had read two or three of Reynolds’s 
things. The mark of the beast was on 
them all, though variously imprinted. 

“By the way of nothing,” said Orring- 
ton suddenly, “I had an odd experience 
to-day.” 

“Ah! do tell us,” urged Reynolds. 
“Your experiences are always worth hear- 
ing. I suppose it is because your impres- 
sions are more vivid than those of most 
men.” 

Orrington pursed his mouth deprecat- 
ingly and lighted a cigarette. ‘‘There’s 
no stuff for you fellows in this. You 
couldn’t make a story out of it if you 
tried. But it gave me a twinge and 
brought back something that happened 
twenty years ago.” ’ 

“What happened to-day?” I asked, 
to get the story properly begun. 

“Oh, nothing much, in one way. I’ve 
been talking with a young chap who has 
sent us a manuscript lately. The book’s 
no good, commercially—a pretty crude 
performance—but it has some striking 
descriptive passages about the effects of 
hunger on the human body and the hu- 
man mind. They interested me because 
I thought they showed some traces of 
imagination. There isn’t much real im- 
agination lying round loose, you know: 
nothing but the derived and Burbankized 
variety. So I sent for the fellow. He 
came running, of course. Hope in his eye, 
and all that sort of thing. I felt like a 
brute beast to have to tell him we couldn’t 
take his book, though I coated the pill as 
sweetly as I could. 

“He took it like a Trojan, though I 
could see that he was holding himself in 
to keep from crying. He was a mere boy, 
mind you, and a very shabby and lean 
one. I noticed that while I talked en- 
couragingly to him, and I finally asked 
what set him going at such a rate about 
starvation. I might have known, of 
course! The kid has been up against it 
and has been living on quarter rations for 
I don’t know how many months. There 
wasn’t an ounce of imagination in his tale, 
after all: he had been describing his own 
sensations with decent accuracy—nothing 
more than that.” 

“Poor fellow!” I interrupted. “We 
ought to find him some sort of job. Do you 
think he’d make good if he had a chance?” 
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Orrington shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders. “I don’t know, I’m sure. I talked 
to him like a father and uncle and all his 
elderly relations, and I asked more ques- 
tions than was polite. He’s in earnest at 
the moment, anyhow.” 

“But if he’s actually starving—” I be- 
gan. 

Orrington looked at me in his sleepy 
way. “Oh, he’s had a good feed by this 
time. You must take me for a cross be- 
tween a devil-fish and a blood-sucking 
bat. I could at least afford the luxury of 
seeing that he shouldn’t try to do the 
Chatterton act.” 

Reynolds took a sip of whiskey, then 
held up his glass to command attention. 
“Dear, dear!” he said slowly, with the 
air of settling the case. “It’s a very 
great pity that young men without re- 
sources and settled employment try to 
make their way by writing. They ought 
not to be encouraged to do so. Most of 
them would be better off in business or on 
their fathers’ farms, no doubt; and the 
sooner they find their place, the better.” 

“Still, if nobody made the venture,” 
I objected, “the craft wouldn’t flourish, 
would it? I think the question is whether 
something can’t be done to give this par- 
ticular young man a show.” 

“T’ve sent him to Dawbarn,” said Or- 
rington almost sullenly. “He wants a 
space-filler and general utility man, he 
happened to tell me yesterday. It’s a 
rotten job, but it will seem princely to my 
young acquaintance. I shall watch him. 
He might make good and pay back my 
loan, you.know.” 

“Tt does credit to your heart, my dear 
Orrington—grub-staking him and getting 
him a job at once.” Reynolds frowned 
judicially. “I doubt the wisdom of it, 
however. A young man ought to succeed 
by his own efforts or not at all. Of course 
I know nothing of this particular case ex- 
cept what you’ve just told us, but I can’t 
see from your account of him that he has 
much chance to lift himself out of the 
ranks of unsuccessful hack writers. You 
admit that he shows little imagination.” 

“Not yet; but he doesn’t write badly.” 

“ Ah! there are so many who don’t write 
badly, but who never go beyond that.”’ 

Orrington laughed, shaking even his 
heavy chair with his heavier mirth. “ Ex- 








cuse me,” he murmured. ‘“You’re very 
severe on us, Reynolds. You mustn’t for- 
get that most of us aren’t Shakespeares. 
Indeed, to be strictly impersonal, I don’t 
know any member of this club—and we’re 
rather long on eminent pen-pushers—who 
is. It won’t do any harm to give my 
young friend his chance. To tell the 
truth, I think it’s a damned sight better 
for him than the end of a pier and the 
morgue.” 

I wondered how the mighty Reynolds 
would take the snub, and I feared a scene. 
But I knew him less well than Orrington. 
He merely nursed his glass in silence and 
looked sulky. After all, Orrington’s argu- 
ment was unanswerable. 

To break the tension, I turned to Or- 
rington with a question. ‘What hap- 
pened twenty years ago?” asked. “You 
said you were reminded of it.” 

Orrington was silent for a minute as if 
deliberating. He seemed to be reviewing 
whatever it was he had in mind. “Yes, 
yes,” he said at last, “that’s more of a 
story, only it hasn’t any conclusion. It’s 
as devoid of a dénouement as the life-his- 
tory of the youth whom Reynolds wishes 
to starve for his soul’s good.” 

“You are very unjust to me,” Reyn- 
olds protested. ‘You speak as if I hada 
grudge against the young man, whereas 
I was merely making a general observa- 
tion. It is no real kindness to encourage 
a youth to his ultimate hurt.” 

Orrington looked at him doubtfully. 
“‘T suppose not,”’ he said after a moment’s 
pause. “I’ve often wondered what hap- 
pened in this other case I have in mind.” 

“What was it?” asked Reynolds. 

“Tt was a small matter,”’ Orrington be- 
gan apologetically; ‘“‘at least I suppose it 
would seem so to any outsider. But it 
was a big thing to me and presumably to 
the other fellow involved. I never knew 
anything about him, directly.” 

“T thought you said you had dealings 
with the other man,” I interjected. 

“T did,” said Orrington, “but I never 
met him. It was this way. I was editing 
a cheap magazine at the time, the kind 
of thing that intends to be popular and 
isn’t. The man who published it was on 
his uppers, the wretched magazine was at 
death’s door, and I was getting about half 
of my regular stipend when I got any- 
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thing at all—something like forty cents 
a week, if I remember correctly. I was 
young, of course, so all that didn’t so 
much matter. I was rather proud of be- 
ing a real editor, even of a cheap and nas- 
ty thing like—but never mind the name. 
It died many years ago and was forgotten 
even before the funeral. I suspect now 
that the publisher took advantage of my 
youth and inexperience, but I bear him no 
grudge. I managed to keep afloat, and I 
liked it. 

“Of course I had to live a double life 
in order to get enough to eat—a blameless 
double life that meant all work and no 
play. A fellow can do that in his twen- 
ties. After office hours I got jobs of hack 
writing, and occasionally I sold some lit- 
tle thing to one of the reputable maga- 
zines. It was hard sledding, though—a 
fact I emphasize not because my biog- 
raphy is interesting, but because it has 
its bearing on the incident in question. 

“Well, one fine day I got hold of a job 
that was the best I’d ever landed. I sus- 
pect I apostrophized it, in the language of 
that era, asa ‘peach.’ It was hack work, 
of course, but hack work of a superior 
and exalted kind—the special article sort 
of thing. I went higher than a kite when 
I found the chance was coming my way. 
I dreamed dreams of opulence. Good 
Lord! I even looked forward to getting 
put up for this ill-run club which we are 
now honoring by our gracious presences.” 

Orrington stopped and shook with si- 
lent laughter till he had to wipe his eyes. 
The joke seemed less good to me than to 
him, for I had been only six months a 
member of the club and had not yet ac- 
quired the proper Olympian disdain of it. 
Reynolds smiled. I fancy that he still re- 
gards the club as of importance. In spite 
of his vast renown, he is never quite easy 
in his dignity. 

“One has no business to laugh at the 
enthusiasms of youth,” Orrington went 
on presently. “I suppose it’s bad man- 
ners to laugh even at one’s own, for we’re 
not the same creatures we were back 
there. It’s a temptation sometimes, all 
the same. And I was absurdly set up, I 
assure you, by my chance to do something 
of no conceivable importance at a quite 
decent figure. But I never did the job, 
after all.” 
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He nodded his head slowly, as if he had 
been some fat god of the Orient suddenly 
come to torpid life. 

“Vou don’t mean that you came near 
starving?” I asked incredulously. The 
pattern of the story seemed to be getting 
confused. 

“No, no. I wasn’t so poor as that, even 
though I gave up the rich job I’m telling 
youabout. The point is that I was chron- 
ically hard up and needed the money. I 
couldn’t afford to do without it, but I had 
to. It was like this, yousee. On the very 
day the plum dropped into my mouth, a 
story came into the office that bowled me 
over completely. I hadn’t much experi- 
ence then; but I felt somehow sure that 
this thing wasn’t fiction at all, though it 
had a thin cloak of unreality flung about 
it. It was a cheerful little tale, the whole 
point. of which was that the impossible 
hero killed himself rather than starve to 
death. It was very badly done in every 
respect, as far as I remember, but it gave 
me the unpleasant impression that the 
man who wrote it knew more about going 
without his dinner than about writing 
short stories. Of course I couldn’t accept 
the thing for my magazine, though I could 
take most kinds of drivel. Our readers 
didn’t exist, to be sure, but we thought 
they demanded bright, sunshiny rubbish. 
I used to fill up our numbers with sac- 
charine mush, and I shouldn’t have dared 
print a gloomy story even if it had been 
good. 

“This wasn’t good. It was punk. But 
it bothered me—just as the youngster’s 
book has been bothering me lately. Isup- 
pose I’m too undiscriminating and senti- 
mental for the jobs I’ve had in life.” 

“You!” Reynolds objected. “Every 
one’s afraid of you. Haven’t I said that 
I tremble, even now, when I send copy to 
you? It makes no difference that I have 
the contract signed and every business ar- 
rangement concluded.” 

Orrington’s mouth twisted into a little 
grimace. “That’s merely my pose, Reyn- 
olds, as you know perfectly well. I’m 
the terror of the press because I have to 
be to hold my job. Inside I’m a welter of 
adipose sentiment. My physical exterior 
doesn’t belie me. While dining, I quite 
prefer to think of all the world as well fed; 
and, in spite of many years’ training, I 
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can’t see anything delightful in the spec- 
tacle of a fellow going without his dinner 
because he’s ambitious. As a rule, I pre- 
fer to discourage authors who are million- 
aires. That’s a pleasant game in itself, 
but not very good hunting. All of which 
is beside the point. 

“T did hate, as a matter of fact, to turn 
down the little story I speak of; and 
while I was writing a gentle note that 
tried to explain, but didn’t, I had a bril- 
liant idea. I suppose I was the victim of 
what is known as a generous impulse. 
I’ve had so little to do with that sort of 
thing that I can’t be sure of naming it cor- 
rectly, but I dare say it could be described 
in that way. I said to myself: ‘That son 
of a gun could do those special articles 
just as well as I can, and it’s dollars to 
doughnuts he’ll go under if he doesn’t get 
something to do before long.’ 

“Tf you’ve ever had anything to do 
with generous impulses, you know that 
they’re easier to come by than to put into 
practice. When I began to think what I 
should lose by turning over my job to the 
other fellow, I balked like an overloaded 
mule. After all, how could I be sure that 
the man wasn’t fooling me? He might 
have imagined everything he had written, 
after eating too much péfé de foie gras. I 
should be a fool to give a leg up to some- 
body who was already astride his beast. 
I couldn’t afford to do it. You know how 
one’s mind would work.” 

“T regret to say,” I put in, “that I can 
see perfectly how my mind would have 
worked. It would have persuaded me 
that I had a duty to myself.” 

Orrington laughed quietly. ‘Don’t 
you believe it. Your conscience or your 
softness—whatever you choose to call it 
—would have played the deuce with your 
peace of mind. Mine did. I tore up my 
note and went out fora walk. Naturally 
I saw nothing but beggars and poverty: 
misery stalked me from street to street. 
I wriggled and squirmed for half a day 
or more, but I couldn’t get away from 
the damnable necessities of the story- 
writer. 

“Tn the end I wrote him, of course—the 
flattering note I had intended, and some- 
thing more. I told him about my fat job 
and said I was recommending him for it. 
By the same mail I wrote to the people 
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who'd offered me the chance, refusing it. 
I said I regretted that I couldn’t under- 
take the commission as I had expected, 
but that I found my other engagements 
made it impossible. I thought I might as 
well do the thing in grand style and chuck 
a bluff while I was about it. I added that 
I was sending a friend to them who would 
do the articles better than I could hope to. 
I didn’t give the fellow’s name, but I told 
them he’d turn up shortly.” 

_ “What happened then?” I asked, for 
Orrington lighted another cigarette and 
seemed inclined to rest on his oars. 

He turned his dull eyes on me and 
smiled a little sadly. “What happened? 
Why, nothing much, as far as I know. I 
suppose the other fellow got my job and 
saved his body alive. I never inquired. 
I somehow expected that he’d write to 
me or come to see me—he had my ad- 
dress, you know—but he never did. I was 
a little annoyed, I remember, at his not 
doing so after I’d cut off my nose for him, 
which is probably why I never tried to 
follow him up. I never even looked up 
the articles when they were published. 
But I’ve often wished I might meet the 
man and learn how he got on.” 

“You’ve never seen his name?” I in- 
quired. “He can’t have done much, or 
you’d have spotted him.” 

“T suspect,” said Orrington, “that he 
sent in that story of his under a pseu- 
donym and that he may have done very 
well for himself since. What do you 
think, Reynolds? I suppose you con- 
sider me a fool for my pains, on the theory 
that no man ought to be helped out.” 

Reynolds had been silent for some time. 
As I looked at him now I could see that 
he was a good deal impressed by Orring- 
ton’s narrative. I wasn’t surprised, for 
I knew him to be a generous fellow in spite 
of his foibles. 

“Yes, how about it, Reynolds?” I said. 

“Tt is a very affecting story,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘You acted most generously, 
Orrington, though you make light of it. I 
can’t believe that the young man realized 
the sacrifice you made for him; other- 
wise his failure to thank you, bad enough 
in any case, would be unspeakable. He 
can’t have known.” 

“But you insist that I’d better have let 
him alone,” persisted Orrington, clearly 
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with the intention of teasing our magnif- 
icent acquaintance. 

“That depends altogether on how it 
turned out, doesn’t it? You can’t tell us 
whether the young man was worth saving 
or not.” 

Orrington laughed contentedly. “No. 
That’s the missing conclusion, but I’m 
not sorry to have given him a show. Be- 
sides, what I did wasn’t such a noble 
sacrifice, after all. Having basked in 
your admiration for a moment, I can af- 
ford to tell you. I’m not an accomplished 
hypocrite, and I’d hate to begin at my 
age. Let me tell you what happened.” 

I felt aggrieved. Had Orrington been 
working on our feelings for his private 
amusement merely? “You said there 
wasn’t any conclusion,” I growled. 

“Don’t get huffy,” Orrington returned 
imperturbably. ‘The story hasn’t any 
ending, as I warned you. Only my part 
in it turned out rather amusingly. I hope 
I shouldn’t be fatuous ass enough to brag 
about the incident if there were anything 
in it that demanded bouquets. I suspect 
the bubble of noble actions often bursts 
just as mine did.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Reynolds 
—reasonably enough, I thought. 

“Only this,” Orrington went on. “It 
turned out that the people who had of- 
fered to let me do the articles were tre- 
mendously impressed by my turning them 
down. The letter I wrote them must 
have been a corker. Somehow or other 
they got the notion that I was a very busy 
man and a person of importance. They 
ought to haye known better, of course, 
but they evidently adopted that silly idea. 
They talked about me to their friends and 
cracked me up as a coming man. The up- 
shot of it was that I began to be tempted 
with most flattering offers of one sort and 
another—before long I had my choice of 
several things. My self-constituted back- 
ers were rather powerful in those days, so 
it was useful to be in their good books. I 
left my moribund magazine and got so 
prosperous that I began to grow fat at 
once. Serene obscurity has been my lot 
ever since; and I’ve never got rid of the 
fat.” 

“That’s a happy ending,” I remarked 
lazily. “It’s very like a real conclusion. 
What more do you want?” 
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“Oh, for the sake of argument, I’d like 
to prove that I was right and that Reyn- 
olds’s theory is all wrong.” 

“T’m exceedingly glad that it turned 
out so well for you,” said Reynolds unc- 
tuously. “Then the young man whom 
‘ you assisted didn’t need to feel quite so 
much under obligation to you as we’ve 
been thinking?” 

I was outraged. Reynolds was a great 
gun in literature, at least in the opinion 
of himself and a huge circle of readers. 
He was also a dozen years older than I. 
At the same time, I couldn’t allow him 
to disparage what Orrington had done, 
merely because Orrington made light of it. 

“You will observe,” I said with some 
heat, ‘that the effect on Orrington was 
purely secondary and fortuitous. Orring- 
ton didn’t know he could possibly gain by 
it when he took the bread out of his own 
mouth to feed the young cur. I hope, for 
my part, that the fellow eventually starved 
to death or took to digging ditches.” 

Reynolds sat up very straight. His 
black eyes snapped with anger. “He 
didn’t,” he burst out. “I happen to 
know him.” 

“You know him!” I exclaimed, while 
Orrington goggled. 

“Yes.” Reynolds had grown very red, 
but he looked defiant. “Since I’ve been 
attacked like this, I may as well tell you. 
Not that I think it’s anybody’s business 
but my own. Orrington didn’t suffer by 
what he did.” 

“You don’t mean—” I began. 

“T mean just what I say—no less and 
no more. I was the man in guestion, and 
I admit that I ought to have thanked Or- 
rington for his kindness. I meant to, of 
course; but I set to work at once on those 
articles that have assumed such impor- 
tance in our discussion, and I was very 
busy. I had to make them as good as I 
knew how. I assumed, naturally, that I 
had merely received a useful tip from a 
man who didn’t care for the job. I’ve 
always assumed that till this afternoon. 
I wanted the job badly, myself.” 

“Oh, well!” Orrington put in sooth- 
ingly. ‘It doesn’t matter, does it? I’ve 
explained that the incident really set me 
on my feet. You don’t owe me anything, 
Reynolds. If I’d been a complete pig and 
kept the chance for myself, I’d probably 
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have been much worse off for it. You 
needed it much more than I did, evi- 
dently.” 

To my surprise, Reynolds was not 
quieted by Orrington’s magnanimous 
speech. Instead, he jumped up in a pas- 
sion and stood before us, clinching and 
unclinching his fists like a small boy be- 
fore his first fight. 

“That isn’t the point,” he said in a 
voice so loud that various groups of men 
scattered about the room looked toward 
us with amusement. “I admit that I was 
glad of the opportunity to do the articles, 
but I was by no means in such straits as 
you suppose. So much for the critical 
sense for which you have such a reputa- 
tion!” He turned on Orrington with a 
sneer. 

Orrington remained very calm. He 
seemed in no wise disturbed by the fury 
of Reynolds’s tirade, nor by his insuffer- 
able rudeness, but puffed at a cigarette 
two or three times before he replied. “It’s 
a poor thing, critical sense,”’ he murmured. 
“T’ve never been proud of what mine has 
done for me. But you must admit that I 
paid you a pretty compliment, Reynolds, 
in believing that your story was founded 
on real experience. I don’t see why you 
need mind my saying that it wasn’t much 
of a yarn. Nobody need be sensitive 
about something he did twenty years 
back.” 

“T don’t care a hang what you thought 
about the story then, or what you think 
of it now,” Reynolds snapped. “You 
might, however, grant the existence of im- 
agination. You needn’t attribute every- 
thing anybody writes to actual experi- 
ence. I never went hungry.” 

So that was where the shoe pinched! 
Reynolds insisted on being proud of 
his prosperity at all stages. I laughed. 
““You’ve missed something, then,” I put 
in. “The sensation, if not agreeable, is 
unique. Every man should feel it once, 
in a way. A couple of times I’ve run 
short of provisions, and I assure you the 
experience is like nothing else.” 

“That’s different,” said Reynolds a 
little more quietly. “I’m not saying that 
I owe nothing to Orrington. I acknowl- 
edge that I do, and I admit that I ought 
to have acknowledged it twenty years 
ago. I was anxious at the time to get a 
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start in the world of letters, and I was 
looking for an opening. Orrington’s sug- 
gestion gave me my first little opportu- 
nity; but it certainly didn’t save my life.” 

“Then it was all imagination, after all,” 
Orrington said gently. ‘What a mistake 
I made!” 

“Of course it was all imagined !” Reyn- 
olds protested, and he added naively: “I 
was living at home at the time, and I had 
a sufficient allowance from my father.” 

A twinkle crept into Orrington’s usually 
expressionless eyes. “I must apologize to 
you, Reynolds, or perhaps to your father, 
for so mistaking the circumstances of your 
youth. You have, at all events, lived 
down the opprobrium of inherited wealth. 
You’ve supported yourself quite nicely 
ever since I’ve known you.” 

“‘ As [remarked earlier,’’ Reynolds went 
on pompously, but in better humor, “I 
have never thought it wise for young 
men to embark on the literary life with- 
out sufficient means to live in comfort un- 
til they can establish their reputations. 
In my own case I should never have un- 
dertaken to do so.” 

His declaration of principle seemed to 
restore him to complete self-satisfaction, 
and it must have seemed to him the 
proper cue for exit. As he was already 
standing, he was in a position to shake 
hands with Orrington and me rather con- 
descendingly; and he took himself off 
with the swagger of conscious invincibil- 
ity. I think he bore us no malice. 

Orrington looked at me and raised his 
eyebrows. “I told you I needed you to 
save my life,” he said. “TI hadn’t any no- 
tion, though, that this kind of thing would 
happen. I’m sorry to have let you in for 
such a scene.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” I answered. “It 
has been rather amusing and—well—il- 
luminating.” 

Orrington chuckled. “The devil 
tempted me, and I didn’t resist him un- 
duly. As a matter of fact, it has been 
quite as illuminating to me as to you. 
I’ve been wishing for a dozen or fifteen 
years to try out the experiment.” 

“What experiment?” I was puzzled. 

“Oh, putting it up to Reynolds, of 
course. I’ve wondered why he did it and 
why he didn’t do it and, moreover, how 
he did it.” 
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“Tf you got light on a complication like 
that, you did better than I did. Do you 
mind explaining?” 

“Reynolds has explained sufficiently, 
hasn’t he? Of course I knew long ago 
that he faked his story, but——”’ 

“Then you knew it was Reynolds?” I 
interrupted. 

“Knew? Of course I knew. Later, of 
course, much later. I never inquired, as 
I told you, but I spotted him after he 
made his first big hit. The man who had 
hired him to do those articles bragged 
about it to me—said he’d given him his 
start, but allowed me some credit for es- 
tablishing the connection. I blinked, but 
didn’t let on I hadn’t known that Reyn- 
olds and my supposedly starving young 
author were one and the same person. By 
that time, of course, everybody was fully 
aware that Reynolds had emerged from 
heavily gilded circles of dulness. I don’t 
know why I’ve never had it out with him 
before. I suppose I shouldn’t have sailed 
in to-day if he hadn’t been so snippy about 
the boy of whom I was telling you. I 
couldn’t stand that.” 

“T’m afraid,” I ventured to say, “that 
it won’t do Reynolds any special good.” 

Orrington rose ponderously from his 
chair and spread his hands in a fantastic 
gesture of disclaim. “Who am I,” he 
asked, ‘“‘to teach ethics to a genius who 
is also a moralist—‘with perhaps a cosmic 
significance’? The devil tempted me, I 
tell you, and I fell, for the sake of a little 
fun and a little information. I’ve never 
known Reynolds’ssideof thestory. Lord, 
no, it won’t do him any good. All the 
same, it will take him a week to explain 
to himself all over again just why he acted 
with perfect propriety in not acknowl- 
edging my little boost. I dare say his 
book may be a few days later on account 
of it, and I shall have to nurse Speedwell 
through an attack of the fidgets. A 
dreadful life, mine! No wonder the busi- 
ness man is tired. You ought to thank 
God on your knees every night that you 
haven’t been sitting all day in a publish- 
er’s office.” 

He held out his hand very solemnly, 
and very solemnly waddled across the big 
room, nodding every now and then to ac- 
quaintances who smiled up at him as he 
passed. 
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AUCIEN, Mrs. Bellamy’s 

iy impeccable chauffeur, 

4 brought me home from 

Misa Mrs. Bellamy’s bridge that 

H green-gold summer after- 

noon of 1914. Looking 

down from the cliff road, all Gloucester 

Harbor was a floor of rippled amethyst. 

When we turned into the forest drive the 

air breathed deep of pine fragrance, heady 
as new wine. 

“How few people are driving to-day, 
Lucien! Yet it’s so perfec is 

“One driver approaches, mademoi- 
selle.”” Lucien’s solid gray shape bore 
hard on the wheel. The big car swerved, 
shot half-way up the bank. I screamed. 
Past us like a streak of white lightning 
tore a headlong white monster, muffler 
cut out, siren whooping. Its huge wheels 
grazed our hubs; with a roar, it shot 
round the curve, plunged down the steep 
grade toward Gloucester, and vanished. 
Its shriek rang back to us like the shriek 
of a lost soul. 

“Lucien! That car must have been 
making eighty miles an hour!” 

“Mademoiselle speaks truth.” Lucien, 
frankly shaken, took off his cap and 
wiped a very damp brow. “It is the car 
of the great Doctor Lake, he who is guest 
of Madame Hallowell, at Greenacres.” 

“Doctor Lake! That stodgy old spe- 
cialist!”” I was a bit shaken myself. 
“Nonsense. He never ventures out of a 
crawl.” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle. It is the car 
of Doctor Lake. But at the wheel sat 
not monsieur the doctor. Instead, there 
sat, and drove”— here Lucien forgot him- 
self completely—“ that demon boy.” 

“Buster!” I groaned. For there was 
only one demon boy on all Cape Ann, 
and that was my second cousin Isabel- 
la O’Brien’s only son, Richard Parke 
O’Brien, rechristened Buster since the 
days of his tempestuous infancy. Isa- 
bella (born Sears and Brattle Street, but 
she ran away and married Octavius 
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O’Brien, descendant of an unknown race, 
at eighteen, and has lived ever since in 
the wilds of Oklahoma)—Isabella, I say, 
had sent her child to visit Aunt Charlotte 
and myself, while she and her Octavius 
went camping in the Yosemite. From her 
letters we had inferred that she needed 
a vacation from her Civic League work. 
Later, we came to realize that her base 
secret aim had been to win a vacation 
from Buster. What we two sedate Back 
Bay spinsters had endured from that un- 
speakable child! 

Octavius O’Brien is a large, emphatic 
man with large, emphatic ideas as to the 
rearing of children. Buster once sum- 
marized his father’s method in a few sim- 
ple words. 

“Here in New England, when I want 
to learn how to do anything, you and 
Aunt Charlotte say: ‘Dear me, Richard, 
wait till you grow up. Then you'll under- 
stand.” Down in Oklahoma, dad just 
gives me a check and says: ‘Go to it.’ ” 

Such eclecticism bears startling fruits. 
The maddening thing about Buster’s ac- 
tivities was that his blackest crimes, once 
sifted down, proved not to be crimes at 
all. Merely the by-products of his in- 
quiring disposition. Although, to quote 
Aunt Charlotte, if your house is burnt 
down over your head, it matters little 
to you whether it was fired for malice or 
from a scientific desire to see how long 
it would take to burn. 

To-day, as we drove on, I looked back 
on the summer. As a rule, our months 
at the shore are compact of slow and tran- 
quil days, but this season had fled past 
like a demented moving-picture film. 
Buster had arrived at 9g A. M. the 8th of 
June. By noon he had made his presence 
felt. During the next five days he took 
the gas-range apart, to see how it worked, 
and put it together again, but inaccu- 
rately, so that it blew up and all but an- 
nihilated a perfectly good cook. I had 
to raise Louisiana’s wages three dollars 
a week. He drained all the water out of 
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the fountain pool, to see how long it 
would take to refill it; then, at sight of a 
wayfaring organ-grinder he rushed away, 
to bribe the man to open up his instru- 
ment and let him see how its harmonious 
inwards worked. Thus, he left nine fat, 
venerable goldfish to flop themselves to 
a miserable end. To be sure, he sniffled 
audibly at dinner that night and almost 
declined dessert; which didn’t bring back 
aunt’s beloved Chinese carp, alas. He 
tried to teach Gulliver, the Leonards’ 
Great Dane, to do German police-dog 
stunts. Gulliver, who is young, obedi- 
ent, and muddle-headed, took his train- 
ing seriously to heart and made breath- 
taking leaps at the Leonards’ gardener’s 
throat, to the up-blown pride of both 
Buster and the gardener. Unhappily, he 
saw fit to show off his new accomplish- 
ment on an irascible New York banker, 
to whom Commodore Leonard was trying 
his best to sell his early Pullman place 
at Beverly Farms. As Buster hotly de- 
clared, if the banker hadn’t squealed and 
acted such a sissy, Gulliver would have 
stopped with a mere snap at his lapel. 
But his cries so excited the poor pup that 


by the time the horrified commodore came 
to his aid most of the banker’s raiment 
was in tatters, to say nothing of his dig- 


nity. Commodore Leonard lost his one 
chance of the year to unload that white 
elephant of a house. At that, he con- 
gratulated himself because the banker 
didn’t sue him for damages. 

Subdued and chastened, Buster took 
himself off to the harbor to seek diversion 
among the ancient mariners who had al- 
ready found in him a stimulating au- 
dience. He spent, I judge, a pleasant 
afternoon. He rode back on the Mag- 
nolia "bus just at dinner-time. He did 
not return alone. Proudly he strode up 
the steps, one eye cocked over his shoul- 
der at the bland and tarry skipper who 
swaggered, all too jovially, behind. Ea- 
gerly he ran to the palsied Aunt Char- 
lotte. 

“Aunt Charlotte, this is my friend 
Captain Harrigan, of the Lottie Foster. 
The captain has come to dinner and to 
spend the evening, and he’s promised to 
tell us all his adventures and draw the 
plans for my racing yacht, when I get 
one, and teach me how to make her tor- 


pedo-proof and—and everything! Cap 
Harrigan, meet Aunt Charlotte!” 

Well, as Aunt Charlotte and I agreed 
later, we were bound and helpless. The 
child was so brimful of glad hospitality. 
You couldn’t strike him in the face by 
rebuffing his friend. But oh, the hours 
that followed! As Louisiana put it later, 
the genman wasn’t plumb drunk, but he 
cert’ny was happy drunk. The instant 
dinner was ended Aunt Charlotte fled 
up-stairs, locked her door, and pushed 
the bureau against it. I stayed on deck, 
a quaking Casabianca, till11 p.m. Then, 
by way of a mild suggestion, I turned 
down the lights; and Captain Harrigan, 
now in mellow tears at the reminiscences 
of his own boyhood, kissed my hands and 
took a fervent leave. 

“But Richard, child! 
intoxicated! Disgustingly intoxicated 

“Gosh, was he? Well, he was bully 
and interesting, anyhow. Look at all 
those sailors’ knots he’s taught me. And 
the story he told about crossing the 
equator the first time, and the one about 
the admiral who was always three sheets 
to the wind and wouldn’t tie his shoe- 
strings—what does three sheets to the 
wind mean, anyhow? And he’s showed 
me how to read a compass and all about 
sextants and transits, too. Gee, I bet I 
could steer a dreadnought, after what he’s 
taught me to-night.” 

“He certainly was full of information. 
But don’t invite any more drunken sailors 
to the house, dear. Bring your friends 
home whenever you wish, but make sure 
first that they’re sober.” 

“Well, I will. Though I kind o’ hate 
to ask ’em.” 

With that I let the matter drop. You 
could not blame the child. Back of every 
calamity that he brought upon us lay 
his ravenous curiosity, his frantic long- 
ing to know how the world was made and 
ruled. But to-day was different. No 
hunger for knowledge could warrant a 
boy of fifteen in seizing the sacrosanct 
car of the most famous of Boston spe- 
cialists, and going joy-riding down the 
Gloucester hills. Buster should be seri- 
ously rebuked. 

Incidentally, I’d been playing bridge 
all afternoon with two stern dowagers 
and one irritable maiden lady, all crack 
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players, while I’m a hopeless amateur. 
I had on a tea-rose crépe de chine and the 
waitress had spilled coffee on it. Further, 
I was wearing brand-new patent-leather 
slippers. Yes, Buster would receive his 
full deserts. 

Buster pranced home at dusk, afire 
with triumph from his crested red head 
to his comically massive young feet. 
Pallid and grave, Aunt Charlotte and I 
confronted him on the piazza. 

“H’lo, Cousin Edith. Say, is dinner 
ready? Cracky, I could eat a whole bar- 
becue !”” 

“Richard ! 
car?” 

Buster gasped slightly, but his jaunti- 
ness never flinched. 

“Over at Mrs. Hallowell’s garage, of 
course.” 

“You have just left it there. Richard, 
don’t you realize what a lawless thing 
you have done? To take another per- 
son’s car without permission——” 

“T did foo have permission!” Buster’s 
red crest reared. His black eyes flamed. 
“T had her opened up, and was studying 


Where is Doctor Lake’s 


the engine—gee, some peach!—and I 
told the doctor’s chauffeur that I’d bet 
him a box of Gibraltars I could take that 
car clear to Doctor Lake’s Boston office 
and back in two hours and not get 
pinched. And he said, ‘I’m from Saint 


Joe, son. You gotta show me.’ So I 
jumped aboard, and I’d beat it down the 
drive before he could say boo. And I 
made it in one hour and fifty-seven min- 
utes, though I had to waste ten minutes, 
and a dollar besides, on the doctor’s mutt 
of a doorman—making him understand 
why he must sign his name to a card say- 
ing I’d reported there at five sharp. The 
big dummy, I don’t believe the real reason 
has dawned on him yet. But you oughter 
seen that chauffeur wilt when I whizzled 
her in, two minutes ago!” 

“T feel wilted myself. When I think 
of the apologies I must make to Doctor 
Lake——” 

“Apologies? What for? He ought to 
be delighted. It was a corking speed test 
for his car. Down that stem-winder cliff, 
let me tell you, she just naturally hung 
on by her eyebrows.” 

“Richard, the chauffeur did not mean 
to give you permission. You know that.” 
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“W-well. What if he didn’t?” 

“Richard, you are inexcusable.” Aunt 
Charlotte ruffled her feathers and dashed 
into the fray. Whereat Richard ex- 
ploded. 

“Gee, ain’t it fierce? Ain’t it, now! 
How’s a fellow to learn about cars and 
engines and things if folks won’t ever 
give him a chance to try ’em out? And 
I’ve got to find out how to do things and 
make things and run things; I’ve got to 
know!” 

His solid fists clinched; his voice skit- 
tered comically from a bass bellow to an 
angry treble crow. I choked. He was so 
exactly like a pin-feathered young Shang- 
hai rooster, hotly contending his right to 
live his own life, against two glum, elderly 
hens. But that didn’t deter me from 
marching him over to Madam Hallo- 
well’s later. 

“Nonsense, my dear Miss Edith!” 
Thus Doctor Lake, just a bit too Olym- 
pian in large white waistcoat and eminent 
calm. “It was my chauffeur’s doing. He 
will answer to me. I beg you, give the 
matter no more thought.” 

None the less, in his bland eye lurked 
a yearning to seize on Buster and boil 
him in oil. Buster saw that look. 

“Grown-up folks are so darn stingy!” 
he mused bitterly as we went away. He 
aimed a vicious kick at the box hedge. 
“You'd think any man would be glad to 
let a fellow take his car to pieces and 
study it out, then test it for speed and en- 
durance, ’specially when the fellow has 
never owned anything better than a meas- 
ly little runabout in all his life. But no. 
There he stands, all diked out like a cold 
boiled owl, with his eyes rolled up and 
his lip rolled out— My chauffeur will an- 
swer to me.’ When, all the time, he’d 
lick the hide off me if he just dasted. 
Old stuffed shirt!” 

“You need not speak so disrespect- 
fully: ee 

“T wouldn’t. If folks wasn’t so disre- 
spectful to me.” His eyes began to flash 
again, his sullen under-lip to quiver. 
“ ‘Learn it all,’ they tell you. ‘Investi- 
gate every useful art.’ That’s what ev- 
erybody pours down your throat, teach- 
ers, and relations, an’ all the rest of ’em. 
How do they s’pose I’m going to learn 
about things if they lock everything up 
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away from me? And I’ve got to find out 
about things; I’ve got to know!” 

I didn’t say anything. What was the 
use? You might as well scold an active 
young dynamo for wanting to spark. 
But mild little Aunt Charlotte was quite 
sputtery, for her. 

“Tsabella and her Octavius have reared 
their child to have the tastes of a common 
mechanic. It is too ridiculous. Richard 
needs to understand problems of finance, 
not of cogs and axle-grease. If only 
American parents would adopt the Ger- 
man methods! They teach their children 
what is best for them to know. They 
don’t permit their young people to waste 
time and money on wild-goose flights.” 

“N-no.” I shivered a little. -For some 
reason, the annual percentage of school- 
boy suicides in Prussia flashed through 
my mind. . When you multiplied that by 
a nation—‘ But perhaps it’s as well that 
we give our boys more rope.” 

“To hang themselves with?” sniffed 
Aunt Charlotte. I subsided. 


So did Buster, for some weeks—weeks 


so peaceful, they were all but sinister. 


Across the ocean, a harebrained student 
murdered a reigning duke and his duchess. 
It made the newspapers very unpleasant 
reading, for several days. Across the 
harbor, the yacht-club gave the most 
charming dinner dance of the year. 
Down East Gloucester way, a lank and 
close-mouthed youth from Salem had set 
up a shack of a hangar and was giving 
brief and gaspy flights to the summer 
populace at five dollars a head. Whereat 
Buster gravitated to East Gloucester, as 
the needle to the pole. He bribed Loui- 
siana to give him his breakfast at seven; 
he snatched a mouthful of lunch in the 
village; he seldom reached home before 
dusk. 

“Richard, you are not spending your 
allowance in aeroplane rides?” 

“Say, listen, Cousin Edie. Where’d I 
get the coin for five-dollar jitney trips? 
I’m overdrawn sixty dollars on my allow- 
ance now, all on account of that beanery 
down the harbor oa 

“The beanery? You haven’t, eaten 
sixty dollars’ worth of beans!” 

Buster jumped. He turned a sheepish 
red. 

“Gosh, I forgot. Why—well, you see, 
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the boss at that joint has just put in the 
grandest big new oven ever—iron and ce- 
ment and a steam-chamber and every- 
thing. One day last week he had to go 
to Boston, and I asked him to let me fire 
it for him. It was the most interesting 
thing, to watch that steam-gauge hop up, 
only she hopped too fast. So I shut off 
the drafts, but I wasn’t quick enough. 
There were forty-eight pounds of beans 
in the roaster, and they burnt up, crocks 
and all, and—well, between us, we hadn’t 
put enough water in the boiler. So she 
sort of—er—well, she blew up. I wired- 
dad for the money, and he came across 
by return mail. Dad’s a pretty good 
sport. But I’ll bet he doesn’t loosen up 
again before Labor Day.” 

Well, I was sorry for the baker. But 
Buster, penniless, was far less formidable 
than Buster with money in his purse. 

The green and golden days flowed on. 
The North Shore was its loveliest. But 
the newspapers persisted in being un- 
pleasant. Serbian complications, amaz- 
ing pronunciamentos, rumors that were 
absurd past credence; then, appalling, 
half-believed, the winged horror-tale of 
Belgium. Then, in a trice, our bridge- 
tables were pushed back, our yacht din- 
ners forgotten. Frowning, angrily be- 
wildered, we were all making hurried trips 
to the village and heckling the scared 
young telegraph-operator with messages 
and money that must be cabled to ma- 
rooned kinsfolk at Liverpool or Ham- 
burg or Ostend. “This moment! Can’t 
you see how important it is?” A day or 
so more and we were all buying shoes 
and clothes for little children and rushing 
our first boggled first-aid parcels to the 
wharf. And, in the midst of all that 
dazed hurly, up rose Mrs. John B. Con- 
nable. Aglow with panicky triumph, she 
flung wide the gates of Dawn Towers, her 
spandy-new futurist palace, to the first 
bazaar of the Belgian relief ! 

As one impious damsel put it, Belgium’s 
extremity was Mrs. Connable’s oppor- 
tunity. Seven weary years, with the grim 
patience of stalwart middle age and sev- 
enteen millions, has Mrs. John B. la- 
bored to mount the long, ice-coated stair 
that leads from a Montana cow-camp to 
the thresholds of Beacon Hill. Six cruel 
seasons have beheld her falter and slip 
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back. But on this, the seventh, by this 
one soaring scramble, she gained the top- 
most gliddery round. A bazaar for the 
Belgians? For once, something new. 
And Dawn Towers, despite its two-fisted 
chatelaine, was said to be a poet’s 
dream. 

Well, we went. All of us. Even to 
Madam Hallowell, in lilac chiffon and 
white fox fur, looking like the Wicked 
Fairy done by Drian; even to Aunt 
Charlotte, wearing the Curtice emeralds, 
her sainted nose held at an angle that 
suggested burnt flannel. I'll say for Mrs. 
Connable that she did it extremely well. 
The great, beautiful house was thrown 
open from turret to foundation-stone. 
Fortune-tellers lurked in gilded tents; gay 
contadinas sang and sold their laces—the 
prettiest girls from the Folies at that; 
Carli’s band, brought from New York to 
play fox-trots; cleverest surprise of all, 
the arrival, at five o’clock, of a lordly 
limousine conveying three heaven-born 
“principals,” a haughty young director 
in puttees, a large camera. Would Mrs. 
Connable’s guests consent to group them- 
selves upon the beach as background for 
the garden-party scene of “The Princess 
Patricia ’’—with Angela Meadow, from 
the Metropolitan, as the Princess, if you 
please, and Lou-Galuppi himself as the 
villain? 

Mrs. Connable’s guests would. All the 
world loves a camera, I reflected, as I 
observed Madam Hallowell drift languid- 
ly to the centre-front, the chill Cadwal- 
laders from Westchester drape themselves 
unwittingly but firmly in the foreground, 
the D’Arcy Joneses stand laughingly hold- 
ing hands in the very jaws of the ma- 
chine. But Doctor Lake was the strate- 
gist of the hour. Chuckling in innocent 
mirth, he chatted with the radiant Angela 
until the director’s signal brought the vil- 
lain swaggering from the side-lines; then, 
gracefully dismayed, he stepped back 
at least six inches. If the camera caught 
Angela at all, the doctor would be there 
—every eminent inch of him. 

“Ready—camera !” 

The joyous chatter stilled. On every 
face fell smug sweetness, as a chrism. 
Clickety-click, click-click 

Then, amazingly, another sound min- 
gled with that magic tick, rose, drowned 
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it to silence—the high, snarling whine of a 
swift-coming aeroplane. 

“Keep. your places, please! 
right !” 

Nobody heard him. Swung as on one 
pivot, the garden-party turned toward 
the harbor, mazed, agape. Across that 
silver water, flying so low its propeller 
flashed through diamond spray, straight 
toward the crowd on the beach it came— 
the aeroplane from East Gloucester. 

“There, I knew he’d butt in just at the 
wrong minute! I ordered him for six, 
sharp!” Mrs. Connable’s voice rang 
hotly through the silence. “Hi, there! 
Land farther down the beach; we ain’t 
ready for you. Go on, I tell you! Oh, 
oh, my gracious goodness me! He’s a- 
headin’ right on top of us “i 

That was all anybody heard. For in 
that second, pandemonium broke. The 
great, screaming bird drove down upon 
us with the speed of light, the blast of 
a howitzer shell. Whir-r-rip! The big 
marquee collapsed like a burst balloon. 
Crash! The propeller-edge grazed the 
band-stand; it tipped over like a 
fruit-basket, spilling out shrieking men. 
Through a dizzy mist I saw the garden- 
party, all its pose forgot, scuttle like 
terrified ants. I saw the scornful Cad- 
walladers leap behind an infant pine. I 
saw D’Arcy Jones seize his wedded wife 
by her buxom shoulders and fling her in 
front of him, a living shield. I saw—can 
I believe ?—the august Doctor Lake, pop- 
eyed and shrieking, gallop headlong across 
the beach and burrow madly in the low- 
tide sands. I saw—but how could my 
spinning brain set down those thousand 
spectacles ? 

However, one eye saw it all—and set 
it down in cold, relentless truth—the 
camera. True to his faith, that camera- 
man kept on grinding, even when the 
monster all but grazed his head. 

Then, swifter even than that goblin 
flight, it was all over. With a deafening 
thud, the aeroplane grounded on a bed of 
early asters. Out of the observer’s seat 
straddled a lean, tall shape—the aviator. 
From the pilot’s sheath leaped a white- 
faced, Stammering boy. White to his lips; 
but it was the pallor of a white flame, 
the light of a glory past all words. 

“H’lo, Cousin Edie! See me bring her 
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across the harbor? Some little pilot 
Then, as if he saw for the first that gurg- 
ling multitude, the wrecked tent, the 
overturned band-stand: “Gee, that last 
puff of wind was more than I’d counted 
on. But she landed like thistledown, just 
the same. Just thistledown!” 

I’ll pass over the next few hours. And 
why attempt to chronicle the day that 
followed? Bright and early, I set forth 
to scatter olive-branches like leaves of 
Vallombrosa. Vain to portray the icy 
calm of the Misses Cadwallader, the 
smiling masks which hid the rage of the 
D’Arcy Joneses. Hopeless to depict the 
bland, amused aplomb of Doctor Lake. 
To hear him graciously disclaim all cha- 
grin was to doubt the word of one’s own 
vision. Could I have dreamed the swoop 
of that mighty bird, the screech of a panic- 
stricken fat man galloping like a mad 
hippopotamus for the shelter of the surf? 

As for Mrs. John B. Connable—hell 
hath no fury like the woman who has 
fought and bled for years to mount that 
treacherous flight; who, gaining the last 
giddy step, feels, in one sick heartbeat, 
the ladder give way from under. I went 
from that tearful and belligerent empress 
feeling as one who has gazed into the dusk 
fires of the Seventh Ledge. 

“We'll have to give a dinner for her, 
and ask the Cadwalladers and Cousin 
Sue Curtice and the Salem Bronsons. 
That will pacify her, if anything can.” 
Thus Aunt Charlotte, with irate gloom. 
There are times when Aunt Charlotte’s 
deep spiritual nature betrays a surprising 
grasp of mundane things. 

“Especially if we can get that French 
secretary, and Madam Hallowell. Now 
I’m off to soothe the aviator. Where did 
I put my check-book ?” 

The aviator stood at his hangar door, 
winding a coil of wire. His lean body 
looked feather-light in its taut khaki; 
under the leathern helmet, his narrow, 
dark eyes glinted like the eyes of a falcon 
hooded against the sun. Blank, unsmil- 
ing, he heard my maunder of explanation. 
Somehow his cool aloofness daunted me 
a bit. But when I fumbled for my check- 
book, he flashed alive. 

“Money? What for? Because the 
kid scraped an aileron? Forget it. I 
ain’t puttin’ up any holler. He’s fetched 
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an’ carried for me all summer. I’m owin’ 
him, if it comes down to that.” 

“But Richard had no right to damage 
your machine——”’ 

“Well, he never meant to. That 
squally gust put him off tack, else he’d 
’a’ brought her down smooth’s a whistle. 
For, take it from me, he’s a flier born. 
Hand, eye, balance, feel, he’s got ’em 
all. And he’s patient and speedy and 
cautious and reckless all at once. And 
he knows more about engines than I do, 
this minute. There’s not a motor made 
that can faze him. Say, he’s one whale 
of a kid, all right. If his folks would let 
me, I’d take him on as flyin’ partner. 
Fifty-fifty at that.” 

I stiffened a trifle. ' 

“You are very kind. But such a posi- 
tion would hardly be fitting ‘i 

“For a swell kid like him?” Under his 
helmet those keen eyes narrowed to twin 
points of light. “Likely not. You rich 
hill folks can’t be expected to know your 
own kids. You'll send him to Harvard, 
then chain him up in a solid-mahogany 
office, with a gang of solid-mahogany 
clerks to kowtow to him, and teach him 
to make money. When he might be flyin’ 
with me. Flyin’—with me!” His voice 
shook on a hoarse, exultant note. He 
threw back his head; from under the 
leathern casque his eyes flamed out over 


-the world of sea and sky, his conquered 


province. “When he might be a flier, 
the biggest flier the world has ever seen. 
Say, can you beat it? Can you beat 
it?” 

His rudeness was past excuse. Yet I 
stood before him in the oddest guilty 
silence. Finally—— 

“But please let me pay you. 
broken strut——” 

“Nothing doing, sister. Forget it.” 
He bent to his work. “Pay me? No 
matter if my plane did get a knock, it 
was worth it. Just to see that fat guy in 
white pants hot-foot it for deep water! 
Yes, I’m paid. Good-by.” 

Then, to that day of shards and ashes, 
add one more recollection—Buster’s face 
when Aunt Charlotte laid it upon him 
that he should never again enter that 
hangar door. 

“Aunt Charlotte! For Pete’s sake, 
have a heart! I’ve got that plane eatin’ 
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out of my hand. If that plaguy cat’s- 
paw hadn’t sprung up——” 

“You will not go to East Gloucester 
again, Richard. That ends it.” Aunt 
Charlotte swept from the room. 

“Gee!” Buster’s wide eyes filled. He 
slumped into the nearest chair. “Say, 
Cousin Edie! Ain’t I got one friend left 
on earth?” 

“Now, Richard “a 

“Can’t you see what I’m trying to put 
over? I don’t expect Aunt Charlotte to 
see. She’s a pippin, all right, but that 
solid-ivory dome of hers——” 

“ Richard !” 

“But you’re different. You aren’t so 
awful old. You ought to understand that 
a fellow just has to know about things 
—cars, ships, aeroplanes, motors, every- 
thing!” 

“But——”’ 

“Now, Cousin Edith, I’m not stringin’ 
you. I’m dead in earnest. I’m not try- 
in’ to bother anybody; I’m just trying 
to learn what I’ve got to learn.” He 
leaped up, gripped my arm; his passion- 
ate boy voice shrilled; he was droll and 


pitiful and insolent allina breath. “No, 
sirree, I ain’t bluffin’, not fora cent. Be- 
lieve me, Cousin Edith, us fellows have got 
to learn how everything works, and learn 
it quick. I tell you, we’ve got to know!” 


Well. ... 
of 1914. Three years ago. Three years 
and eight months ago, to be exact. Now- 
adays, I don’t wear tea-rose crépe frocks 
nor slim French slippers. Our govern- 
ment’s daily Hints for Paris run more to 
coarse blue denim and dour woollen hose 
and clumping rubber boots. My once- 
lily hands clasp a scrubbing-brush far 
oftener than a hand at bridge. And I 
rise at five-thirty and gulp my scalding 
coffee in the hot, tight galley of Field 
Hospital 64, then set to work. For long 
before the dawn they come, that endless 
string of ambulances, with their terrible 
and precious freight. Then it’s baths 
and food and swift, tense minutes in the 
tiny “theatre,” and swifter, tenser sec- 
onds when we and the orderlies hurry 
through dressings and bandagings, while 
the senior nurse toils like a Turk along- 
side and bosses us meanwhile like a slave- 
driver. Every day my heart is torn open 


All this was the summer. 


in my breast for the pain of my children, 
my poor, big, helpless, broken children. 
Every night, when I slip by to take a last 
peep at their sleepy, contented faces, my 
heart is healed for me again. Then I 
stumble off to our half-partitioned slit 
and throw myself on my bunk, tired to 
my last bone, happy to the core of my 
soul. But day by day the work heaps up. 
Every cot is full, every tent overflowing. 
We’re short of everything, beds, carbolic, 
dressings, food. And yesterday, at dusk, 
when we were all fagged to exhaustion, 
there streamed down a very flood of 
wounded, eight ambulance-loads, harvest 
of a bombed munitions depot. 

“We haven’t an inch of room.” 

“We've got to make room.” Doctor 
Lake, sweating, dog-tired, swaying on 
his feet from nine unbroken hours at the 
operating-table, took command. “Take 
my hut; it'll hold four at a pinch. You 
nurses will give up your cubby-hole? 
Thought so. Plenty hot water, Octave? 
Bring ’em along.” 

They brought them along. Every 
stretcher, every bunk, every crack was 
crowded now. Then came the whir of 
a racing motor. One more ambulance 
plunged up the sodden road. 

“Ah! Grand blessé!”” murmured old 
Octave. 

“Grand blessé! And not a blanket left, 
even. Put him in the coal-hole,” groaned 
the head nurse. 

“Nix on the coal-hole.” Thus the 
muddy young driver, hauling out the 
stretcher with its long, moveless shape. 
“This is the candy kid—hear me? Our 
crack scout. Escadrille 32.” 

“Escadrille 32?” The number held 
no meaning for me. Yet I pushed nearer. 
Grand blessé, indeed, that lax, pulseless 
body, that shattered flesh, that blood and 
mire. I bent closer. Red hair, shining 
and thick, the red that always goes with 
cinnamon freckles. A clean-cut, ashen 
young face, a square jaw, a stubborn, 
boyish chin with a deep-cleft dimple. 

Then my heart stopped short. The 
room whirled round me. 

“Buster!” I cried out. “You naugh- 
ty, darling little scamp! So you got your 
way, after all. You ran off from school, 
and joined the escadrille—oh, sonny-boy, 
don’t you hear me? Listen! Listen!” 
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The gaunt face did not stir. Only that 
ashy whiteness seemed to grow yet 
whiter. 

“We'll do our best, Miss Preston. Go 
away now, dear.”’ The head nurse put 
me gently back. I knew too well what 
her gentleness meant. 

“But Doctor Lake can save him! Doc- 
tor Lake can pull him through!” 

“Doctor Lake is worn out. We'll have 
to manage without him.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” I flamed. 
Then I, the greenest, meekest slavey in 
the service, dashed straight to the operat- 
ing-room, and gripped Doctor Lake by 
both wrists and jerked him bodily off the 
bench where he crouched, a sick, lubberly 
heap, blind with fatigue. 

“No, you shan’t stop to rest. Not 
yet!” I stormed at him. Somehow I 
dragged him down the ward, to my boy’s 
side. At sight of that deathlike face, the 
limp, shivering man pulled himself to- 
gether with all his weary might. 

“T’ll do my level best, Miss Edith. Go 
away, now, that’s a good girl.” 

I went away and listened to the am- 
bulance-driver. He was having an ugly 
bullet scratch on his arm tied up. He 
was not a regular field-service man, but a 
young Y. M. C. A. helper who had taken 
the place of a driver shot down that noon. 

“Well, you see, that kid took the air 
two hours ago to locate the battery that’s 
been spilling shells into our munitions 
station. He spotted it, and two others 
besides. Naturally, they spotted him. 
He scooted for home, with a shrapnel 
wound in his shoulder, and made a bad 
landing three miles back of the lines, and 
broke his leg and whacked his head. 
Luckily I wasn’t a hundred yards away. 
I got him aboard my car and gave him 
first aid and started to bring him straight 
over here. Would he stand for that? 
Not Buddy. ‘You'll take me to head- 
quarters first, to report,’ says he.. ‘So 
let her out.’ 

“No use arguing. I let her out. We 
reported at headquarters, three miles out 
of our way, then started here. Two miles 
back, a shell struck just ahead and sent 
a rock the size of a paving-brick smack 
against our engine. The car stopped, 
dead. Did that faze the kid? Not so 
you could notice it. ‘You hoist me on 


the seat and let me get one hand on 
the wheel,’ says he, cool’s a cucumber. 
‘There isn’t a car made but will jump 
through hoops for me.’ Go she did. 
With her engine knocked galley west, 
mind you, and him propped up, chirk 
as a cherubim, with his broken leg and 
his smashed shoulder, and a knock on 
his head that would ’a’ stopped his clock if 
he’d had any brains to jolt. Skill? He 
drove that car like a racer. She only hit 
the high places. Pluck? He wrote it. 

“We weren’t fifty yards from the hos- 
pital when he crumpled down, and I 
grabbed him. Hemorrhage, I guess. I 
sure do hope they pull him through. But 
—I don’t believe——” 

Soon a very dirty-faced brigadier-gen- 
eral, whom I used to meet at dances long 
ago, came and sat down on a soap-box 
and held my hands and tried to comfort 
me, so gently and so patiently, the poor, 
kind, blundering dear. Most of his words 
just buzzed and glimmered round me. 
But one thought stuck in my dull brain. 

“This isn’t your boy’s first service to 
his country, Miss Edith. He has been 
with the escadrille only a month, but he 
has brought down three enemy planes, 
and his scouting has been invaluable. 
He’s a wonder, anyhow. So are all our 
flying boys. They tell me that the Ger- 
man youngsters make such good soldiers 
because they’re trained to follow orders 
blindfold. All very well when it comes 
to following a bayonet charge over the 
top. But the escadrille—that’s another 
story. Take our boys, brought up to sail 
their own boats and run their own cars 
and chance any fool risk in sight. Couple 
up that impudence, that fearlessness, that 
splendid curiosity, and you’ve got a fight- 
ing-machine that not only fights but wins. 
All the drilled, stolid forces in creation 
can’t beat back that headlong young 
spirit. If i 

He halted, stammering. 

“Tf—we can’t keep him with us, you 
must remember that he gave his best to 
his country, and his best was a noble gift. 
Be very glad that you could help your 
boy prepare himself to bestow it. You 
and his parents gave him his outdoor 
life and his daring sports and his fear- 
less outlook, and his uncurbed initiative. 
You helped him build himself, mind and 
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body, to flawless powers and to instant 
decisions. To-day came his chance to 
give his greatest service. No matter 
what comes now, you—you have your 
royal memory.” 

But I could not hear any more. I cried 
out that I didn’t want any royal memo- 
ries, I wanted. my dear, bad, self-willed 
little boy. The general got up then and 
limped away and stood and looked out 
of the window. 

Isat and waited. I kept on waiting— 
minutes on gray minutes, hours on hours. 

Then a nurse grasped my shoulders, 
and tried to tell me something. I heard 
her clearly, but I couldn’t string her words 
together to make meaning. Finally, she 
drew me to my feet and led me back to 
the operating-room. 

There stood Doctor Lake. He was 
leaning against the wall and wiping his 
face on a piece of gauze. He came 
straight to me and put out both big, kind 
hands. 

“Tell me. You needn’t try to make it 
easy ag 

“There, there, Miss Edith. There’s 
nothing to tell. Look for yourself.” 

Gray-lipped, whiter than ashes, 
straight and moveless as a young knight 
in marble effigy, lay my boy. But a 
shadow pulse flickered in that bound 
temple, the cheek I kissed was warm. 

“No,” said Doctor Lake very softly. 
“He won’t die. He’s steel and whipcord, 
that youngster. Heaven be praised, you 
can’t kill his sort with a hatchet.” 

He leaned down, gave Buster a long, 
searching look. His puffy, fagged face 
twisted with bewilderment, then broke 
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into chuckles of astonishment and de- 
light. 

“Well, on my word and honor! I’ve 
just this moment recognized him. This 
blessé is the imp of Satan who used to 
steal my car up the North Shore. He’s 
the chap who steered that confounded 
aeroplane into the garden-party.... 
I’ve always sworn that, let me once lay 
hands on that young scalawag, I’d lick 
the tar out of him!” 

“Well, here’s your chance,” snivelled I. 

He did not hear me. He had stooped 
again over Buster. Again he was peering 
into that still face. Over his own face 
came a strange look, mirthful, then deep 
with question, profoundly tender; then, 
flashing through, a gleam of amazing and 
most piteous jealousy, the bitter, comic 
jealousy of the most famous of all middle- 
aged American surgeons for insolent, fool- 
hardy, glorious youth. 

Then he turned and went away, a big, 
dead-tired, shambling figure. And in that 
instant my boy’s heavy eyes lifted and 
stared at me. Slowly in them awoke a 
drowsy sparkle. 

“Hello, Cousin Edith. When did you 
blow in?” 

I didn’t try to speak. I looked past 
him at Doctor Lake, now plodding from 
the room. Buster’s eyes followed mine. 
Over his face came a smile of heaven’s 
own light. 

“Ol@ stuffed shirt,” sighed Buster 
with exquisite content. He turned his 
gaunt young head on the pillow; he 
tucked a brawny fist under his cheek. 
Before I could speak he had slipped 
away, far on a sea of dreams. 














THE BABY AND THE BABY 
BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 


I—SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA 


I am The Baby. 

I own this room and everything that’s in sight. 

I own the pink blankets and all the pillows and this brass crib that’s so shiny 
and bright. 

I’d like to suck the crib, but I can’t, because it doesn’t come close to my mouth 

Like bottles and woolly blankets; anyhow it’s mine, east to west and north to 
south. 

That couple of old persons around twenty who refer to themselves as “ father’ 
and “mother’— 

They’re mine, too, and when I’m engaged with important thoughts they’re a 
bother. 

Yet there’s a dreamy satisfaction in owning them, and in seeing them make fools 
of themselves to amuse me. 

The Person in Skirts assures me often that nobody shall abuse me 

Because I’m her owny-wowny lamby-petty—I wonder why she thinks that sort 
of asininity 

Is appropriate to me, fresh from the stars and the whirl of infinity? 

I fix her with a cold stare, but she only says: “Look, Teddy! 

He acts as if he knew us, and owned us, and scorned us already!” 

Yet I’m getting used to their queer games, and they begin to appeal to me. 

It seems it’s they who soak me in pink blankets and adoration and every day 
deal to me 

Through my nurse and my minions in general the sundry warm bottles and such 

Which are the real facts of the universe and please me very much. 

The Person in Trousers—one day he was left alone with me 

And I stared up and he stared down, frowning hard, as if he’d pick a bone with 
me. 

So after a while I remarked: “ Bh!” and he laughed, and he said: “ You little cuss, 

Suppose we seize this chance for an interview, just us.” 

And he bent over my crib and to my astonishment lifted me, 

Though I knew that, after he’d once gripped, not for worlds would he have shifted 
me. 

But he got me up safe in his huge claws, and held me, and, you know, it was nice, 

Though his hands were so gentle and terrified, they were comfy, and strong as a 
vise; 

Then he looked at me, very much as the Person in Skirts looks, which I didn’t 
know he knew how, 

And he whispered straight at me: “Little cuss, there’s going to be one horrid big 
row 

If you don’t get all that’s coming to you, love and care and food and chances. 

If you don’t, it’s your father will know the reason why, and such are the circum- 
stances.” 

Then he laid me down, as if I were trinitrotoluol at least, 

And I googled up at him, and laughed, much like a fish at a feast. 

And since then I like him to come, and to touch me, and I rather 

Am inclined to consider it’s a good asset to have a father. 
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I’m fat and rosy and stuffed and pampered and happy. 


And the Person in Skirts, which is perhaps the best thing 


Anyhow he’s mine. 
I own, she’s mine, too. 
And the nurse, and the half nurse, and the nursery and—you see that blue silk 


shoe? 
I just kicked it off—that’s mine; I’d so like it to chew. 


And all these woolly and silk things lying around, 
I own them and everything—the Person in Skirts said so—all the house down 


to the ground. 
I’m fat and rosy and stuffed and pampered and happy, and maybe 
There’s anything you can think of better to be than an American baby. 
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I've been cold and lonely and hungry all day. 


II—SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 

I am The Baby. 

The Person in Skirts that I own says it that way when she comes home at night; 

She says it in French, and hugs me, and then for a minute I’m warm, and things 
seem right, 

And I gurgle and goo at her, but soon I begin to whimper a scrap, 

For I’ve been cold and lonely and hungry all day, and I want to tell her about 
it, as I lie in her lap. 

And she understands, for she rubs me nicely awhile, and holds me close, 

And then she puts me down and fusses about and cooks me the nastiest dose! 
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Now what do you think? Instead of a warm bottle of milk, white and delicious, 

She boils grass and such stuff—yes, she does—in water, and I hear her whispering: 
“Tt isn’t nutritious.” 

And she feeds it to me, and I hate it, and howl and kick and squeal, 

And then she cries into it, and I get tired—for it doesn’t give a fellow strength, 
that meal. 

I get so tired I can’t howl or kick any more, and so I lie still, 

And make a small whimpering noise, and try to beg with my eyes to be fed my 
fill— 

Which is what a baby’s entitled to, else why did he have to come? 

Heaven knows I didn’t ask to start living in this land of gun and drum. 

So the Person in Skirts—she says she’s my mother, and she’s thin and sad and 
white— 

She puts me to bed and lies down beside me, but neither of us sleeps much all 
night. 

Next morning she kisses me, and wraps me in a shawl, and steals out of the door 
and away, 

And.then I’m alone, and vaguely scared, and it seems like a week long, all day. 

Maybe two or three times a kind person comes in and takes me up and comforts 
me and then tries to cram down me 

That nasty grass tea, till I wish I were an extra puppy and they’d drown me. 

I really can’t drink that stuff. And the only reason I keep on going, 

Which I sometimes think is a mistake in a country where grass tea is growing, 

Is because I’m glad, nights, when the Person in Skirts comes back, 

And also because, once in a blue moon, there’s a large, deep-voiced Person in Black 

Called the Curé, who brings me real milk—just a little, but oh, isn’t it fine! 

And when I see it coming, warm and white, I’m in such a hurry that I whimper 





and whine 

For pure joy, and the Curé smiles a bit, watching me, and says I’m the hope of 
France; 

But how can a chap be the hope of France when he can’t get enough food to have 
a chance? 


And the Person in Skirts whispers things about my father, whom she calls her 
lost hero so sadly— 

Somehow I’ve gathered that a father’s a thing that gives babies what they need 
badly. 

I wish I had a father. If I couldn’t have that, then I wish some other babies’ 
fathers would give me a place to stay— 

A warm, light place, with persons in it while the Person in Skirts is gone all day. 

And maybe they’d give me some food that wasn’t as bad as grass tea. 

Do you think, if their babies have plenty and some left over, the other babies’ 
fathers would do that for me? 











OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 


PENCIL SKETCHES WITH NOTES BY THE ARTIST 


THOMAS D. BENRIMO 
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An old house on the main street. 


LD LYME, situated on the eastern shore of the Connecticut River, is a 
quaint and charming example of the traditional New England village, with 
its broad, elm-shaded streets, winding lanes, and stately Colonial homes. 

It is rich with the early New England associations and has developed an artist’s 
colony composed of a group of well-known American painters. 
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Boxwood. 


Originally the homestead, on the main street, of one of the oldest families of Old Lyme; since occupied as a school 
and also as a hotel. 
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The little white store. 


onstructed with that respect for proportion which is so noticeable in even 
st dwelling in this delightful village. 
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Old Lyme church. 


A white meeting-house standing at the junction of the Old Boston Post Road and the main street, shaded by stately elms. 
Phe prese ucture, with its delicately proportioned spire, is a fireproof reconstruction of the 
original edifice mysteriously destroyed by fite on July 3, 1907. 
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Down Meeting House Lane. 


The stately church and venerable mansions of the main street are not alone the attractions of Old Lyme; in the by-lanes 
such bits as this delight the artist's eye at every turn. 





RECALLED 
By Ralph D. Paine 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAWTHORNE HOWLAND 


QHEY were seven men of the 
4} marine corps, blown to sea 
in an open boat while 
BM seu emt a bay of the green 

eave, coast of Haiti to relieve an 
UATE outpost that guarded the 
American line against a rebel surprise. 
The tail of a hurricane had whisked them 
away in a smother of foam, and they man- 
aged to survive because the lee of the 
island checked the swing of the breaking 
swell. The yawl was almost submerged, 
but the derelict marines, unterrified, 
clung to the thwarts and baled with their 
hats while the dusk came, sad and misty, 
and the quick fury of the wind diminished. 
With a flicker of hope the betting odds 
shifted, and Corporal Dennis O’Kane, in 
charge as an acting sergeant, offered a 
month’s pay at one to three that they 
would fetch up somewhere in the morning. 

Benumbed with fatigue, intolerably 
thirsty, and almost hungry enough to eat 
their leather belts, they sprawled against 
each other while the boat drifted to the 
westward, and the ocean, its turbulence 
gone by midnight, heaved quietly beneath 
a sky ablaze with stars. After ever so 
long a time, the low bank of cloud revealed 
by dawn became, in reality, a range of 
Haitien mountains many miles distant. 
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In turn, the seven marines slogged at the 
oars, and the battered yawl crept pain- 
fully toward the coast. These were no 
soft-fibred recruits, but strong men hard- 
ened by active service and splendidly 
youthful. They had learned to do and 
to endure. 

“Tis grand scenery yonder,” said Den- 
nis O’Kane, wiping his face with his 
sleeve; “but if they'd move the moun- 
tains a bit nearer it would be more con- 
venient for us. Do they look at all fa- 
miliar to you, Jonesy?” 

The other corporal, thus addressed, 
was gazing landward with haggard eyes 
as he morosely answered: 

“T don’t know where we are, but if it’s 
back to Haiti again, I wish we had blown 
to hell-and-gone.” 

This amused a sprightly, boyish private 
whose love of adventure nothing could 
dim. His voice quivered with weakness, 
but he smiled as he said: 

“This outfit has cut loose from its base 
and we’re an independent command. We 
may pull off some kind of a stunt. You 
can’t tell.” 

Before noon a light breeze tempered 
the sun, and khaki blouses spread on the 
oar-blades served as sails to give the boat 
a little more than steerageway. A nar- 
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row pocket of a harbor disclosed itself, 
and a glimpse of a white beach with a vil- 
lage beyond. While in the offing, the 
seven marines, who were prudent as well 
as brave, carefully cleaned their rifles and 
held a council of war. It was their pa- 
ternal duty to uphold the administration 
of President Tudre Dartiguenave and to 
chastise all such as interfered with it. 
Here and there, where the embers of in- 
surrection still smouldered in the barbar- 
ous republic, the American force was re- 
garded as an hostile invasion. 

The yaw! was halted at the entrance of 
the unknown harbor, and the castaways 
scanned the huddled settlement of shab- 
by dwellings and unkempt streets which 
marred the lovely setting of valley, hill, 
and waterfall. Above the ruins of an an- 
cient fort floated a flag which the keen 
vision of Dennis O’Kane presently made 
out to be the colors of the authorized gov- 
ernment. 

“T would shoot up a whole army that 
stood betwixt me and a drink of water, 
but we won’t have to, boys!” he cheer- 
fully exclaimed. “The metropolis is in 
the hands of our friends.” 

With a final flurry of effort the oars 
splashed, and they steered for a rickety 
wharf, but the boat slid upon an unseen 
reef, and they abandoned her forthwith, 
floundering weakly to the beach, where 
they dropped like dead men, and swore 
because there was no more strength in 
their legs. The black populace, having 
nothing else to do, surrounded them with 
voluble sympathy, and no interpreter was 
required to send the women scurrying to 
the market for fried fish, flour cakes, jugs 
of water and native rum. Hailed as 
heroes, the seven marines magically re- 
vived and displayed some interest in their 
whereabouts. 

To them appeared in perspiring haste 
a man, fat and yellow, also barefooted, 
who was upholstered with tarnished epau- 
lets and braid and who tripped over a 
rusty sword. Waving a plumed cocked 
hat, he bellowed greetings in what he as- 
sumed to be the English tongue. It was 
comprehended that he was the governor 
of the crrondissement and city of Soulou- 
que, also a general of the army. His 
palace, himself, his fortune were at the 
disposal of the peerless soldiers of the 
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superb Uncle Sam. A salute would be 
fired as soon as the artillery, an old brass 
cannon, could be dragged out of the ditch 
into which she had kicked herself a few 
months previously. To the earnest ques- 
tions of Corporal O’Kane he replied that 
they were sixty miles from their own 
camp and battalion. By land there was 
only a jungle trail, now impassable be- 
cause of freshets and landslides. Once a 
month the mail-boat called, but otherwise 
the city was isolated. Possibly a fishing- 
sloop—but Dennis O’Kane here signified 
that slumber was more desirable. 

The “palace” was of wood, two stories, 
and therefore pretentious, with a roof of 
corrugated iron. In beds and hammocks 
lay the oblivious marines until another 
day was well advanced, while slipshod 
sentries, under immense straw hats, en- 
forced silence in the streets near by. 
When Dennis sauntered from breakfast to 
investigate the landscape, his mood was 
light-hearted and curious. Pigs and pick- 
aninnies swarmed in filthy gutters, and 
the smells were those of a Haitien town, 
amazing, unforgettable. The leisurely 
black folk loitered in laughing groups 
with incessant chatter. The prize of con- 
tentment was theirs, and the corporal 
surveyed them rather with tolerance than 
disgust. 

Soon he saw approaching a man so un- 
like the natives that he might have been 
an alien, although his skin was of a mu- 
latto shade. He was elderly, but with the 
straight, trim figure of youth, head erect, 
shoulders squared, and the gait of one 
who walked instead of shuffled. He wore 
khaki, which fitted him like a uniform, and 
his aspect suggested disciplined efficiency. 
Interested at the first glance, Dennis 
O’Kane could not mistake him for one of 
the burlesque officers of the Haitien army. 
He was too much of a man, and he wore 
no military trappings. 

The stranger crossed the street, doffing 
his hat as he exclaimed: 

“Yo’ misfor.une is mah enjoyment, 
suh. I jes’ come back this mornin’, or I’d 
been on hand to make you-all comfortable 
when you landed yestiddy.” 

“Tis the sound of God’s country and 
old Virginia,” cried the corporal as they 
shook hands. He scrutinized the kindly 
yet resolute features and the grizzled head 





Drawn by Hawthorne Howland 


With a final flurry of effort the oars splashed . . . but the boat slid upon an unseen reef.—Page 174. 
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as he added: “Don’t tell me you came 
back with a chance to get away—a bird 
as old and wise as you are?”’ 

“Haiti has been mah residence fo’ goin’ 
on twelve years, Mistah O’Kane, but I is 
due to pull up stakes. Yes, suh, this is 
th’ farewell appearance of Cassius Shoe- 
maker Logan in th’ land of the black an’ 
th’ free.” 

Curious to know more, O’Kane invited 
him to a seat on the governor’s piazza, 
where he was informed, with an air of 
pride: 

“T was suttinly in a hurry to set eyes 
on you an’ yo’ men. It made mah heart 
go a-bumpin’ an’ a-thumpin’. We is kin 
in th’ service, tho’ they mustered me out 
a long spell ago. I done five enlistments 
in the ol’ Tenth Cavalry, U. S. A., an’ 
was top sergeant of B troop when I quit. 
Hum-m! Santiago an’ the Philippines— 
hard days an’ plenty of ’em—a bullet in 
th’ shoulder an’ a bolo in th’ ribs. The 


marines was gittin’ theirs, same as us, but, 

goodness, man, you was in yo’ cradle.” 
“The Tenth Cavalry—an honor to the 

army and a credit to your own people,” 


cried Dennis O’Kane as ceremoniously as 
though offering a toast. ‘The pleasure 
is mine, Sergeant Logan! And may I ask 
what breeze it was that wafted you to this 
sunny but benighted clime where every 
prospect pleases and only man is in the 
discard ?”’ 

The veteran trooper rubbed his wool, 
and the chuckle was rich and deep as he 
answered: 

“A yaller gal. She come from Port-au- 
Prince to Savannah as a charity child, an’ 
cooked an’ washed for white ladies when 
she growed up. After I done married her 
she was forever ding-dongin’ in mah ears 
how th’ United States wa’n’t no fit place 
fo’ self-respectin’ colored folks. They 
was looked down at an’ Jim-Crowed an’ 
teetotally put on the wrong side of th’ 
fence. Haiti was the paradise for we-all, 
where a nigger stepped high an’ hadn’t 
no inferiors. Bimeby I says mebbe so. 
I had saved mah pay in th’ army, an’ 
I sort o’ liked the notion of bein’ able 
to mix mahself with major-ginerals an’ 
dukes an’ aristocrats.” 

“And have you enjoyed transplanting 
yourself?” politely inquired the marine. 

Sergeant Cassius Logan gazed absently 
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at the mountains behind the town, and 
the lines of his face deepened, but his 
sense of humor was uppermost as he im- 
parted: 

“Nothin’ to it, suh. Nothin’ a-tall. 
Mah wife she stayed with me ’til a year 
ago, an’ then she run off with the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. Yes, suh. She 
flew high. I had done pretty well with a 
grocery store an’ a patch of ground in th’ 
valley back yonder. Las’ week I sold out 
to a man in Port-au-Prince—two thousan’ 
dollars gold.” 

“°Tis your intention to beat it with 
the loot ?”’ said Dennis. 

“Jes’ watch me. I done arranged fo’ 
a gasoline-boat to carry me away to-mor- 
row so I kin hop th’ next steamer to New 
York. Why can’t I leave you an’ yo’ 
men where you want to go to?” 

This was an offer of salvation so unex- 
pected that Dennis hastened to shout the 
tidings. His comrades drew no color-line 
in the case of Sergeant Logan. It was 
enough that he had served his country 
long and well. He was a veteran of the 
old army, before the Spanish War, whose 
traditions are still dear to the heart of the 
regular. Their host, the affable governor, 
found himself neglected while the seven 
marines fraternized with the fighting man 
from their own land. 

They were at a table in a café when the 
discordant blare of bugles and the furious 
roll of drums spread a sudden alarm. 
Squads of Haitien soldiers trotted past, 
while others scampered singly in the di- 
rection of some rallying-place. It was 
no routine manceuvre. Panic was in the 
air. The street crowds eddied to and fro, 
aimless, tremendously excited. Sergeant 
Logan halted an officer of sorts, who was 
digging spurs into a bony steed, and ex- 
torted an incoherent explanation. 

An army of rebels under the terrible 
General LeComte had crossed the bar- 
rier of the mountains and was marching 
to assault the city of Soulouque, which 
had been unmolested until now. The 
governor was taken by surprise. He had 
no more than two hundred soldiers, who 
would be instantly overwhelmed. To 
surrender meant destruction and slaugh- 
ter, for this beast of a LeComte showed 
no mercy. To this tremulous outburst 
the marines listened gravely, understand- 
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ing scarcely a word of the bastard lingo, 
but surmising: that big trouble was in the 
wind. Reconvening at the table, they 
received the report of Cassius Shoemaker 
Logan, and already there seemed to be 
among them some kind of tacit agree- 
ment. As spokesman, Dennis O’Kane de- 
claimed, with a frown and a twinkle: 

“That gasoline-boat looks like the one 
best bet for us, bui——” 

This last word was weighty, singularly 
eloquent,-and the other marines nodded 
approval. Dennis looked at them, one 
by one, and found in their faces what 
he wished to read. The colored trooper 
leaned forward, his back as flat as a 
board, and no one longer thought of him 
as elderly. He sighed, but not for sad- 
ness, and his eyes conveyed a feeling of 
intimate affection. 

“But the duty of the battalion of 
United States marines now on expedi- 
tionary service in Haiti,’”’ sonorously re- 
sumed Dennis, as if he were quoting from 
general orders—‘‘ their duty is toprevent 
the blackguards of rebels from enterin’ 
the towns and cities held and occupied by 
the government of this president with the 
divil of a name to pronounce. ’Tis only a 
corporal I am, acting as sergeant for this 
detail by favor of Captain ‘Buck’ Mc- 
Grath, but, communication with head- 
quarters being interrupted, I’m a com- 
mandin’ officer on my own hook. What 
about it, boys? Will I put it toa vote?” 

“Carried unanimously,” declared Cor- 
poral Jones, pounding the table with a 
clinched fist. “No discretion is allowed 
us, Dennis. We've got to try to keep this 
rebel guy from jumpin’ the town.” 

The boyish private appeared rather 
amazed. He had yearned for adventure, 
and too much of it was imminent, but he 
sturdily rapped out: 

“What would the rest of D Company 
say to us if we skedaddled from a bunch 
of these dog-robbers, no matter how fast 
they came?” 

“Tis more what we think of our- 
selves,” slowly replied Dennis. “I mis- 
trust that D Company is liable to hear 
mighty little from us when the smoke 
clears, if we sit in on this proposition.” 

“Seven white men,” growled the rug- 
ged Jones—‘ excuse me, Sergeant Logan, 
we hereby make it eight—all there is of 
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us in this slum of iniquity to show these 
coons the real stuff. You bet we stand 
pat.” 

The cavalry veteran accepted the apol- 
ogy with a suave gesture of salute while 
the others awaited his verdict during 
tense moments of silence. There was no 
logical reason why he should join their 
forlorn cause, but they were sublimely 
illogical. Sentiment was their ruling mo- 
tive. The call of the service constrained 
them, and it seemed to them that this old 
sergeant of the Tenth Cavalry must also 
hear the summons. They were soldiers 
all. Cassius Logan deliberated, and the 
glow faded from his eyes. There was a 
note of appeal in his voice as he said: 

“Don’t jedge me too harsh, gen’lemen, 
if my mind ain’t made up right now. You 
don’t ask me in so many words, but 
I reckon I understands what’s in yo’ 
thoughts. I was aimin’ to pull mah 
freight to-morrow, same as I told you-all, 
an’ it seems like I was deservin’ of a little 
peace an’ comfort in mah old age.”’ 

“Right you are, sergeant,” heartily 
concurred Dennis O’Kane, hiding his 
vague disappointment. ‘We lads are 
elected, and ’tis none of your funeral 
whatever. It’s you for the open sea, and 
good luck go with you.” 

“T ain’t said good-by yit,’’ was the 
gently stubborn response. ‘You sort 0’ 
got the jump on me, an’ a man as old as I 
is don’t go surgin’ into trouble, blim, 
blam, like he used to.” 

The trooper rose to his feet and bowed 
a courtly adieu. His demeanor was dis- 
turbed, expressing the desire that the 
reckless young marines suspend judg- 
ment. They watched him swing into the 
turbulent street, and the boyish private 
remarked, with a shrug: 

“Who said he was white? Nigger 
through and through! What else did you 
expect?” 

“None of that cheap stuff,’ thundered 
O’Kane. “The man has been a better 
soldier than you could live to be in seven 
hundred years. "Tis his own business 
and none of yours. We were foolish to 
dream of his mixin’ in a job which was 
wished onto us.” 

Dismissing the topic, they put their 
heads together, and every man spoke his 
mind with ready deference to the opin- 
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ions of Dennis O’Kane. They would first 
make a reconnaissance of the town and 
suburbs and study the strategic positions 
and possible defenses. A vainglorious 
arithmetic buoyed their courage, for one 
marine was presumed to stand off a score 
of Haitien ragamuffins, and therefore one 
hundred and fifty of the enemy were al- 
ready accounted for. It was discovered 
that the invaders would probably de- 
bouch from a valley whose rocky walls 
were too steep to scale. If surprised and 
driven back they must make a long and 
difficult détour in order to advance along 
the beach. 

“There have been worse places for a 
frolic and many a better one,” was the 
careless comment of Dennis. ‘Now, let us 
interview the smoked ham of a governor 
and see if he has mobilized the forces.” 

At the palace there was picturesque 
riot and confusion. Soldiers were strag- 
gling in from the banana clearings and 
flourishing machetes. One could not have 
swung a cat by the tail without hitting at 
least three generals and colonels, wonder- 
fully agitated. As commander-in-chief, 


the governor bawled conflicting orders 


which exploded without effect. Into this 
bedlam strolled the seven marines, joc- 
ular, unruffled, asking no odds of destiny. 
They regarded the situation as theirs to 
control. The corpulent governor sub- 
sided when Dennis O’Kane slapped him 
on the back and smoothly exclaimed: 

“At your service, my dear man; and 
will you kindly inform the army that I 
am to be chief of staff, likewise the main 
works, when the rumpus begins? Put 
them wise, if you please.” 

The governor beamed ineffable grati- 
tude, for his martial spirit burned dim. 
He was like an immense tallow candle 
with a precious small wick. Yes, by the 
blood and bones of ten thousand saints, 
his soldiers would follow the seven Yan- 
kee marines to death and beyond. He, 
the governor, would proclaim it at once. 

Dennis O’Kane inspected the Haitien 
heroes and concealed his doubts. They 
carried rifles and there was ammunition 
in abundance. Otherwise he had been 
given command of so many sable scare- 
crows who could neither drill nor shoot. 
Without delay they were herded toward 
the chosen line of defense and set to dig- 
ging trenches while Corporal Jones and 
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a provost guard swept the town for civil- 
ians and shovels. It was early afternoon 
when the word came that the ferocious 
LeComte with a long column of men had 
crossed the last ridge which barred him 
from the valley and was moving rapidly 
to enter Soulouque by night. 

“T wonder what has become of Sergeant 
Cassius Logan, of Santiago and the Phil- 
ippines?”’ said DennisO’Kane. “He that 
had the scars of battle on him and five 
enlistments in a regiment that has always 
stood the gaff. My hunch was wrong. I 
thought we would see him again.” 

“He might have stayed to help us han- 
dle these chocolate drops,’’ grumbled 
Jones. “They would listen tohim. They 
roll their eyes and make funny noises at 
me. A wise old-timer, that Logan, and 
maybe he was a counterfeit trooper at 
that, but he sure had the marks.” 

That the two hundred native soldiers 
should display obedience and fidelity in 
this crisis flattered the vanity of the bold 
marines. It was a tribute to the well- 
known quality of Anglo-Saxon leader- 
ship, to the example set by the dominant 
race. It became apparent, however, as 
the afternoon wore on, that they were 
losing enthusiasm for the task in hand. 
They dropped the shovels, and argued 
among themselves, paying no heed to the 
curses of Dennis and his comrades. The 
governor harangued them, but the re- 
sult was unfortunate. His beloved infan- 
try yelled derisively and bombarded him 
with ripe bananas. Mutiny was ram- 
pant. 

“There’s seven of us, but we cannot 
whip the rebels and subdue our own army 
at one and the same time,”’ sighed Cor- 
poral O’Kane. “ ’Tis entirely too much 
to expect. What touched ’em off, I won- 
der? Perhaps they have no taste for 
this trench warfare somewhere in Haiti. 
They are more used to scrimmagin’ in 
the jungle.” 

It was futile to threaten. The marines 
were unhappy spectators while the ne- 
groes wrangled and, at length, came to 
some sort of common agreement. Grasp- 
ing their rifles, they began to scramble 
from the trenches. Instead of returning 
to the town, they flitted along the paths 
which led into the lush valley, straight in 
the direction of the approaching enemy. 
For a few minutes their dingy linen 
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breeches and straw hats flickered among 
the trees, and then the army of General 
Dennis O’Kane had vanished to a man. 
Meanwhile, the governor had retreated 
to the palace, as if the episode were too 
painful for him to contemplate. 

It was also too much for the dauntless 
seven. They sat in a row upon a mound 
of freshly excavated sand and passed the 
canteen of rum and water, staring mourn- 
fully into space. Quite obviously the 
wretched two hundred had deserted to 
join the rebels. 

Dennis O’Kane was never one to brood 
over misfortune. The shift of circum- 
stances had dazed him, but it could not 
alter the decision. A burly private named 
Kenerson slid from the mound and me- 
thodically counted his cartridge-clips be- 
fore he said, thinking aloud: 

“Well, by God, this is a comical mess 
for me to be in—a sign-painter that en- 
listed because he was out of a job.” 

There was not much comment as they 
took position at regular intervals in a 
trench and watched the wide clearing in 
front of them while the shadows darkened 
the green valley. From the town came a 
curiously sustained sound of many voices 
pitched shrill with fear as the population 
streamed in flight toward the coastwise 
trails. The performance was to lack even 
an audience. The rebels had no need 
of caution now that the city had been 
betrayed by its own troops. The final ad- 
vance was to be no more than a prome- 
nade. The seven marines were an incon- 
sequential detail. Doubtless, they had 
already fled by sea. 

With the dogged patience which disci- 
pline imparts, Corporal O’Kane and his 
men waited until twilight purpled the 
heights. Then, from the obscurity of the 
tangled growth, the black brigands of the 
infamous LeComte came sifting through 
in careless disorder, racing to find the 
women and the wine-shops of Soulouque. 
They descried the long mound of sand 
which stretched like a yellow snake across 
their path, and the headlong sprint was 
checked. While they wavered in dumb 
uncertainty, the seven rifles raked them 
with bullets which were not sent at ran- 
dom. The dead lay sprawled where they 
fell, and the others, taking cover, wildly 
returned the fire. It was the last stand 
of a few trained men against a mob. 
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When a gorgeous moon flooded the 
dusk with silver, the rebel fusillades still 
echoed from the lofty walls of the valley. 
Six rifles answered them. Private Ken- 
erson, the sign-painter out of a job, had 
finished his enlistment, and a hole in the 
forehead was his certificate of honorable 
discharge. Pausing to reload, Corporal 


O’Kane exclaimed, with a weary smile: 
“To think of our holding them off like 
this! *Tis snappy work, boys, and marks- 
manship that ‘Buck’ McGrath himself 
Will they try to 


could not grumble at. 
rush us, Jonesy?” 

“T guess so—as soon as we go shy of 
ammunition. Suicide don’t seem to ap- 
peal to ’em just at present.”’ 

“T’ve noticed a decent regard for their 
own skins amongst these heathen,” said 
Dennis, “but they expect to get us. You 
will see them divide before long and flank 
us by way of the beach. ’Tis a long, stiff 
climb for them, and the finish will be due 
about daylight.” 

The prediction was shrewdly reasoned. 
A little later the attack dwindled to an 
occasional pot-shot, and camp-fires twin- 
kled in the dense leafage. The marines 
rolled cigarettes and bandaged a grazed 
scalp, a flesh wound in the neck, a 
smashed finger. The line of retreat to the 
harbor and possibly a small boat of some 
kind was still open, but no one men- 
tioned it. For men who were to be wiped 
out at dawn, their behavior was matter- 
of-fact. 

Through the interminable night they 
stood guard or slept by snatches. When 
the eastern sky brightened, instead of the 
concerted assault, impossible to stem, 
there came to their ears a sudden, terrific 
clamor of fighting in the valley. Aston- 
ished, they gazed and listened. It was 
the noise of a bloody mélée, hand-to- 
hand, with the pistol, the butt, the ma- 
chete. Something disastrous had hap- 
pened to the rebel army. Whatever it 
was so interested the six marines that 
they concluded to take part. Forsak- 
ing the trench, they were traversing the 
cleared field when fugitives came bolting 
out of the jungle, shedding weapons and 
yelling for mercy. Corporal Jones winged 
one of them, but Dennis ordered his squad 
to cease firing. 

“Easy, boys, for we will gather in the 
prisoners and bag the whole outfit. The 
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beggars are scared out of their wits. "Tis 
a rout and a slaughter.” 

Soon a dandified little man in white 
uniform popped into this extraordinary 
picture. He was astride a mule which he 
madly whacked with a sabre. The boy- 
ish private who had pined for excitement 
made for him with a whoop of joy as a 
prize of war. Yanking him from the sad- 
dle, they went to the ground together, 
and it presently appeared that the jubi- 
lant marine was seated upon the stomach 
of none other than the terrible General 
LeComte himself, who displayed profound 
gratitude for this safe deliverance. 

On the heels of the runaway army 
swept the vanguard of the victors, whom 
Dennis recognized as members of the gov- 
ernment force which had so shamelessly 
deserted him. They were hacking and 
shooting like so many devils. The mysti- 
fied marines moved aside until the savage 
whirlwind had passed with a wreckage of 
slain in its wake. Fortune had vouch- 
safed that they should not have to play the 
game to the bitter end, and it was sweet 
to be alive in the cool of the morning. 

Advancing warily, they came to the 


rebel camp, where a litter of dead and 
wounded among the embers was evidence 
of an onslaught unforeseen. 

“As a daffy conundrum, I pass it up,” 


observed Dennis O’Kane. “It gets by 
me entirely. Who ever saw niggers wade 
in! like that, and who put the tabasco 
into ’em? They quit us to hook up with 
these outlaws, and then, holy Moses, they 
turned and cleaned up the lot.” 

Corporal Jones was rummaging in the 
undergrowth when he stumbled over a 
rumpled body which reclined against a 
log. It was clad in khaki splotched with 
fresh stains. With a loud ejaculation the 
marine gazed down at the lean, dark fea- 
tures of Sergeant Cassius Logan. He 
was breathing and tried to murmur some- 
thing when the others surrounded him, 
their faces reflecting blank incredulity. 
They could not understand, but the in- 
stant task was to bathe and bind his 
hurts and carry him into Soulouque ona 
litter of boughs. 

When they laboriously drew near the 
governor’s palace the returning populace 
was dancing to the music of a military 
band. From the piazza the benevolent 
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ruler sonorously congratulated his troops, 
whose love for him and the republic had 
impelled them to repent of their deser- 
tion and display an allegiance magnifi- 
cent, immortal. They had saved a city 
and crushed a rebellion. The unspeak- 
able General LeComte would be sen- 
tenced and shot immediately. 

The celebration somehow overlooked 
the six marines who had held the trench. 
They found a room for Cassius Logan, 
and the verdict of the Haitien army sur- 
geon was slightly hopeful. Several hours 
later he seemed anxious to talk with Den- 
nis O’Kane, who leaned over the cot to 
catch the plaintive whispering. 

“We sure lit on ’em all spraddled out, 
suh, an’ there was nothin’ to it a-tall. 
Jes’ pranced through them wuthless reb- 
els like a cake-walk. They wa’n’t look- 
in’ for no such surprise-party.” 

“You laid low and let us think you had 
a yellow streak?” eagerly queried the 
corporal of marines. “ But what changed 
the minds of the two hundred tarriers 
that jumped the job, and was it you that 
switched them again?” 

“Sergeant Logan closed his eyes, ut- 
tered the ghost of a chuckle, and eva- 
sively replied: 

“ Maybe I kind o’ persuaded an’ coaxed 
"em. You see, it was this-a-way. These 
yere government soldiers was ordered to 
march ’round in th’ rear an’ smear you- 
all plumb off the map. I met ’em after 
they started out an’ sort o’ converted 
’em. Right about an’ go to it, says I, an’ 
we'll make them rebels mighty hard to 
find. Believe me, suh, I never led men in 
th’ old regiment that fought so desperate 
as them two hundred Haitien niggers.” 

Dennis was silent for some time. The 
exertion of speech tired the sorely bat- 
tered trooper, but he was anxious to pro- 
long the interview. His explanation 
failed to enlighten. It left matters very 


‘much in a fog of conjecture. Some other 


motive than wordy persuasion must have 
swayed the two hundred to follow this 
elderly American negro in a reckless 
charge against a much larger force. By 
way of a cheering diversion, the corporal 
suggested: 

“Tis our wish to be on our way, but 
we wili not leave you on your back, ser- 
geant. You belong to us, and the best is 
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none too good. I will see to it that you 
get to the United States as soon as the 
doctor man lets me pry you loose.” 

This pledge of devotion failed to com- 
fort Cassius Logan. The intonations 
were unaccountably sad as he muttered: 

“T dunno but what I’ll give up th’ no- 
tion of goin’ back home.” 

‘*Nonsense,” cried Dennis. ‘ You with 
two thousand dollars gold in the toe of a 
sock ?”’ 

“A powerful sight of money, yes, suh— 
plenty to keep me shet o’ the poor-house, 
bu-but I lost it las’ night.” 

“Robbed, do you mean?” 

“Well, I wa’n’t really robbed, but I jes’ 
ain’t got it.” 

Just then Corporal Jones tiptoed in for 
news of the patient and casually in- 
formed Dennis: 

“There must have been a juicy war 
chest in that rebel camp. They beat us 
to the plunder. These darky soldiers 
were flat broke and begging for grub yes- 
terday. Now they’re squanderin’ coin 
all over the place. They are some spend- 
ers, take it from me.” 


Dennis O’Kane glanced at the wounded 
man on the cot and his quick perception 


fathomed the secret. Without a word he 
gripped the hand of Sergeant Logan, who 
comprehended, and exclaimed no more 
than audibly: 

“T "lowed to keep it to mahself. Airin’ 
troubles never did make no hit with me. 
The governor’s soldiers hadn’t had no pay 
in months, nary a cent, an’ so they quit 
you-all to jine th’ rebels. I figgered it 
out, an’ I couldn’t see no other way to 
save yo’ bacon.” 

“Ten dollars a head. Two hundred of 
the murderin’ sculpins,” meditated Den- 
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nis. “They certainly did earn the money. 
But look where it leaves you! Crippled 
up and busted, your pockets empty, and 
nowhere to go. I’m damn sorry you 
didn’t let us pay for our own foolishness.”’ 

“That was what worried me when we 
was discussin’ things in the restaurant 
yestiddy,”’ was the troubled response. “I 
knowed I’d have to do it, but I reckon 
I got cold feet—studyin’ over mah two 
thousand dollars an’ what it meant to an 
old man bound back home. Of cou’se I 
wa’n’t hesitatin’ about bein’ shot up.” 

“But you came through with bells on,” 
was the fervent eulogy of Corporal Jones. 
“Wow! Were there any more like you in 
the old Tenth Cavalry?” 

Three days after this a gunboat flying 
the Stars and Stripes wandered into the 
harbor of Soulouque in search of seven 
marines who had been blown to sea by 
the tail of a hurricane. Six of them met 
the commander on the beach and es- 
corted him toward the shabby frame 
building which the governor called his 
palace. With lively interest he took note 
of their bandages and listened to the 
curtly formal report of Corporal Dennis 
O’Kane, in charge of the detail. 

“Tnjured in the line of duty, sir. Pri- 
vate Kenerson killed in action while de- 
fendin’ a town held and occupied by the 
Haitien Government. We were under- 
studies, if you please. The job was done 
by Sergeant Cassius Shoemaker Logan, 
of the regular army, recalled to active 
service.” 

“And who the deuce is he and where 
can I find him?” demanded the naval 
officer. 

“He died last night, sir, and we buried 
him an hour ago with the honors of war.”’ 
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Nay the present war 20 per 
es Nie €¥ cent of the casualties are 
CANA ME ascribed to “shell shock,” 
Hy sie a new condition never 
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5 A m4 observed in any previous 
See war. One hundred and 
seventy thousand men are in hospitals in 
England, and sixty thousand in Canada, 
suffering from this malady, and as many 
have been reported from both France and 
Germany. Now our own soldiers are 
returning from the front, victims of this 
disease. 

To what is it due? How does it mani- 
fest itself? What are its underlying con- 
ditions? Are there any remedies? These 
are the questions which are of interest to 
layman and physician alike. 

Modern warfare subjects the soldier to 
a form of emotional strain previously un- 
known. In former wars there has been 
an equal degree of hardship, an equal risk 
of danger to life. In this war there has 
developed a peculiarly exhausting and 
long-continued nervous stress due to 
trench life and trench fighting, and to 
novel methods of warfare. It has been 
recognized by every one that anxiety and 
care, distress of mind or conscience, and 
grief are potent factors in impairing health 
and causing a nervous breakdown. But 
these have been regarded as temporary 
conditions which time can remove. In 
this war the emotional strain is continu- 
ous, there is nointermission. It keeps up 
night and day for months. 

After the sudden wrench of leaving 
home and family, and after months of ac- 
tive training, trying months with much 
discomfort and annoyance, the soldier is 
sent to the front. 

In the reserve trenches he hears of the 
barbarity of war and he sees the exhaust- 
ed and the wounded come back from the 
advanced lines, weary or suffering. His 
sympathy is aroused, together with a 
dread of what is to come. Then he him- 









self goes on to the outer trench, and he’ 
stands for hours on the watch in wet and 
in mud, in the midst of terrific noise, in 
constant danger, with shells bursting 
about him, his comrades falling, or blown 
to pieces, or buried alive. There is no 
sleep; meals—such as they are—are 
snatched in the intervals of fighting. All 
is confusion, constant vigilance, and there 
is no rest. 

Here is a description of these conditions 
given by a soldier: ' 

“The shelling all day was awful. Be- 
fore I had been in the trench three min- 
utes, a bit of shrapnel made a clean cut 
in my breeches, only scratching the skin. 
The sights were awful, dead men all over 
the place, some half buried by shells. 
The ground and trenches had all been 
flattened out by our artillery fire, so there 
was hardly any shelter. I told the men 
to scratch themselves in with their in- 
trenching tools, but it was simply a case 
of looking death in the face and waiting 
to be hit. Never for a moment did I ex- 
pect to get out alive, as the shrapnel rat- 
tled all day long on my helmet, and of 
course the Boche might have counter- 
attacked at any time. Many men got 
buried and had to be dug out. It was 
dreadful to see men’s nerves give way, 
and a man of forty whimpering like a 
child and crying his soul out. Very catch- 
ing this disease, too, so I had to send him 
back. I never got into a worse hell than 
I did that day, and of course the sights 
next one made eating impossible. When 
night came nerves got even worse, and 
there was hardly a man who was not shiv- 
ering like a leaf. That day and night was 
a nightmare. It is the only time I ever 
felt the sweat of fear, but then it dropped 
off me in one continuous stream, so that 
I thought in the dark my nose was bleed- 
ing.” 

Abbé Flynn—the brave chaplain of 
Verdun—said to me that any man who 
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says he is not afraid in the trenches lies. 
Fear is everywhere, and is constant. 
Anger, too, is excited; anger at the brutal 
ingenuity of a foe who uses gas in its 
varied dangerous forms, who commits 
needlessly brutal acts, who violates every 
rule of civilized warfare, who bayonets 
the wounded and tortures the dying, or 
spits at the surgeon or nurse who is trying 
to save his life. Fear and anger combine 
to keep the mind at a pitch of excitement, 
when -every faculty of observation is 
strained in the supreme effort of defense. 
And thus hours and days pass, often with 
no opportunity for the natural relief to 
emotion afforded by action. “Going 
over the top” is longed for in spite of its 
danger, for it is the waiting and quiet 
watching which intensifies the strain, and 
action affords relief. 

For emotion usually finds relief in an 
outburst of muscular activity. The ani- 
mal which is angry snarls or barks and 
fights with every muscle called into play, 
fear redoubling the effort at defense. A 
marvellous natural mechanism, recently 
discovered, is put in action to aid him. 
It has been found that fear and anger in- 
crease the force of the heart and stimulate 
the breathing, flush the skin and dampen 
it with sweat, excite the internal glands 
which furnish sugar to the muscles, thus 
giving them extra strength to act; and at 
the same time dry the mouth, suspend 
digestion and assimilation, so that no 
blood is wasted in the body when it is 
needed in the brain to keep the senses 
primed and the will active. And thus 
the muscular power is ready to relieve the 
emotional tension. Witness the applause 
at a pathetic play, the shouts at an excit- 
ing ball game, the instinctive tension of 
the muscles in anger, and the relief of 
tears. But if no such relief is possible— 
if the soldier waits for hours and days un- 
der strain in the trench—listening but not 
shooting, watching in silence, not daring 
to speak or to move; all this mechanism, 
set in motion for purposes of activity, is 
repressed and deranges the normal proc- 
esses of digestion and nutrition, besides 
piling up in the blood material which, if 
not used up by action, must act as a 
poison. Here, then, is a physical cause 
of shell shock. 


There is another, a mental cause. In 
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a normal person emotions, even if violent, 
are held in check by force of will, self- 
control being the highest power of the 
mind. But such restraint can only be 
exerted for a time. If the strain is too 
long the control relaxes and some out- 
burst follows. This may show itself in 
emotional lines like hysterical crying or 
laughter, or even faints or convulsions. 
A peculiar phenomenon has recently been 
described, called the conversion of emo- 
tion, in which bizarre physical conditions 
(tremors, convulsive spasms, twitching 
limbs, pain, even paralysis of senses or of 
movement) appear as a relief of the emo- 
tional strain; and these may remain long 
after the strain relaxes, or, even if tran- 
sient, be revived when the emotion recurs 
in memory. Such states are called sub- 
conscious, and are not under the control 
of the will, and cannot be arrested by any 
voluntary effort. 

They may be likened to an electrical 
phenomenon familiar to every one. An 
electric current passing in one wire in- 
duces in an adjacent wire a secondary 
magnetic current, even though the wires 
do not touch, and that secondary current 
may produce effects, ring a bell, set a sig- 
nal, start a machine, which is not in con- 
nection with the primary current at all. 
In the same way the emotion may be con- 
verted into some physical effect, wholly 
subconscious and foreign to the exciting 
cause. Only by some method of reach- 
ing the subconscious—such as hypnotism 
or persuasion by a person of firm will and 
strong personality,—can the effects of the 
original emotion be counteracted. Here, 
then, is a psychical origin of many of the 
manifestations of shell shock. The men- 
tal cause may be just as important as the 
physical cause. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that phys- 
ical and mental conditions, never before 
observed, develop as a result of this emo- 
tional strain. These are the conditions 
which are indicated by the term “shell 
shock.” 

The way in which shell shock manifests 
itself varies greatly in different individ- 
uals, so that it is not possible to give a 
description which covers every case. 

Sometimes these symptoms are chiefly 
mental. The man suddenly loses his 


courage, breaks into a cold sweat, and 








cannot think or act. He becomes dazed, 
does not obey orders, feels sleepy, and 
then in a semiconscious condition wanders 
off, not knowing where he is. If ques- 
tioned he can give no account of himself, 
does not know his name or his regiment, 


has no memory of the past; and when. 


taken back to a hospital does not remem- 
ber any of the past events of his life. 
Shown pictures of his family or letters 
from his wife, he does not recognize them, 
and thus for weeks he may remain in this 
state of double consciousness—as it is 
called—or amnesia, incapable of any men- 
tal or physical activity. Such cases—not 
unknown in civil life, but exceedingly rare 
—are very common among these shell- 
shock patients, and may last for months 
after they have been sent home. 
Sometimes the mental state is not one 
of obscured consciousness but rather of 
excitement. The mind is continually on 
the qui vive for sights and sounds. The 
man starts and runs automatically at any 
noise, jumps or twitches like one with St. 
Vitus’s dance, or trembles like one with 
shaking palsy. Such a man cannot 
sleep, or, if he does, wakes suddenly with 
dreams or visions of horrid sights and 
sounds—starts up in a.tremble, with every 
sign of intense alarm, and in a semi-con- 
scious state fights all who try to calm or 
restrain him. He may have vivid hallu- 
cinations, seeing the sights of trench or 
battle just as if they were going on about 
him, and manifesting all the emotional 
effects which these sights would ordinarily 
awaken. A Canadian who had suffered 
thus, and had apparently recovered, was 
standing on City Hall steps at a recent 
parade when an automobile tire suddenly 
burst with a sound likea gun. He imme- 
diately lost all control of himself—ran 
shouting through the crowd—fought the 
police who tried to restrain him—was in 
a state of intense excitement which could 
not be quieted, trembled like a leaf, and 
panted as if exhausted, and not for four 


hours did he come back to his normal’ 


state of mind—and then he had no mem- 
ory of what had occurred. 

Sometimes a mental torpor comes over 
a man, and he sinks into a state of indif- 
ference and depression. He wants to be 
alone, he will not speak or read or make 
any effort, and he resists all efforts to 
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arouse or interest or treat him. But he 
does not sleep, or, if he does, he wakes in 
a fit of terror, sobbing like a child. 

These fits of terror are very common in 
both the mental and the physical cases. 
They come on suddenly, rendering the 
man incapable of motion or gesture or 
speech, with an agonized expression of 
fear in the face, rapid respiration and ir- 
regular heart, in a cold sweat; and then 
as suddenly abate, leaving the man quiet 
but exhausted. This is not a manifesta- 
tion of cowardice, for a coward preserves 
his instinct of self-preservation, and tries 
to escape or to protect himself, and does 
not recover his equanimity till he is safe. 
In shell-shock terror there is a complete 
mental paralysis, with no attempt at 
safety. A coward is always a coward, 
while these fits of terror occur in men who 
have shown great bravery, and have been 
decorated for heroism; and when they 
pass off the man is himself again. 

It is not to be wondered at that when 
these patients were sent back to England 
they were at first assigned to lunatic 
asylums until these were filled. Later on 
it became evident that this was no true 
form of insanity, and then they were 
transferred to more suitable surroundings. 

In other cases the symptoms are physi- 
cal and not mental. A sudden loss of 
power, either of speech, or of movement 
in one arm or leg, or in all the extremities, 
has been frequently observed. The man 
remains paralyzed, yet it is evident that 
this form of paralysis is not of the kind 
seen in ordinary disease—it is not fol- 
lowed by a withering of the muscles or by 
changes in their electrical reaction. It is 
often accompanied by queer distortions 
of hands or feet, or abnormal attitudes. 
Efforts at walking result in an odd kind of 
stagger or a series of falls. The legs are 
dragged along as if hampered by heavy 
weights. Or the body is bent as is the 
custom in walking in the trenches, and 
cannot be straightened up. 

In many cases sudden blindness has oc- 
curred and persisted for weeks. In others 
deafness with or without dumbness, has 
followed the shock. In the former horrid 
visions occur in spite of apparent blind- 
ness. In the latter, loud noises, explo- 
sions, the roar of cannon, the whiz and 
bursting of shells, the groans of the 
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wounded and dying are heard in spite of 
the deafness to ordinary sounds. 

In all these conditions recovery is slow, 
and, even when complete, the symptoms 
may suddenly recur under any emotional 
shock. Thus during Zeppelin raids on 


London many relapses occurred in the- 


hospitals among patients ready to go 
home well. It is rarely possible for these 
soldiers to return to service, for they suc- 
cumb again on being exposed to the same 
conditions which caused the original at- 
tack. 

How are these symptoms to be ex- 
plained? 

In a number of fatal cases recorded by 
F. W. Mott, small hemorrhages, micro- 
scopic in size, hundreds in number, have 
been found scattered irregularly through 
the brain. These destroy not only the 
nerve-cells but also the nerve-fibres, which 
carry the messages from cell to cell, and 
enable the processes of association of ideas 
and memories to go on in the mind. 
The mechanism of thinking is in this way 
completely thrown out of gear. Such 
little clots may in time during life be ab- 
sorbed, like the hemorrhage causing a 
bruise, so that their existence is not neces- 
sarily fatal, and does not permanently 
incapacitate the individual. 

In other cases changes in the cells of the 
brain are produced which are known to 
follow continued emotional strain or long- 
continued sleeplessness in animals. If a 
rabbit is kept awake for one hundred 
hours it dies of exhaustion in spite of 
feeding. If a rat is frightened to death 
it shows the same brain condition found 
in the rabbit. These changes in brain 
conditions found in the rabbit are charac- 
teristic of exhaustion. The brain cell, 
like a grape, has a skin and an internal 
framework filled in with gelatinous ma- 
terial. When it is put to work this mate- 
rial is used up until at last the frame- 
work and skin are empty like a dried 


raisin. If the work ceases while a little 


gelatine remains, nature may provide a 
new supply through the blood, and fill the 
skin again. But if the substance is all 
used up no regeneration is possible. Now 
under emotional strain, or sleeplessness, 
or exhaustion the same changes occur that 
we see after work, and hence we believe 
that as a basis of shell shock in some cases 





there is a state of disintegration in the 
brain cells of greater or less degree. 

There is still another explanation which 
happily applies to very many of the cases. 
If one receives a sudden blow upon the 
head, a state known as concussion results, 
in which for a time all the faculties are 
suspended. But later on they return and 
the effect passes off. It seems as if fear 
could cause a sort of mental concussion. 
Now if one regards mental activity as de- 
pendent on the flow of thought, or the 
play of consciousness, along the thousands 
of nerve-fibres within the brain, and if 
mental shock suspends for a time the 
passage of those nerve-impulses, we can 
readily imagine a suspension of nerve 
action which is temporary and not due to 
actual disease. Many regard these nerve- 
impulses as electrical in nature, and we 
may imagine a grounding of the nerves or 
an arrest of conductivity such as puts our 
telephones out in a thunder-storm. Then 
orderly thought, clear conscious percep- 
tion, voluntary activity may be suspend- 
ed for a time—but return when the storm 
is over. These are analogies only, but 
they help one to picture the state of the 
mind and of the brain in shell shock. 

It has been known for a long time that 
sudden changes in atmospheric pressure 
produce startling effects upon the nervous 
system through the blood. Just as the 
removal of the cork from a bottle of cham- 
pagne sets free bubbles of gas in the fluid, 
so the sudden removal of atmospheric 
pressure from the body sets free bubbles 
of gas in the blood; and these, by acting 
as plugs in the finer vessels, cut off the 
brain and nervous system from the blood 
supply, and thus derange their action. 
Now it has been shown that the explosion 
of large shells causes an atmospheric pres- 
sure of ten tons to the square yard on 
bodies within fifty feet, and this is suc- 
ceeded at once by a corresponding de- 
crease of pressure. Thus the secondary 
effect of the explosion of a shell is to cause 
gases to form in the blood which may 
paralyze or even kill. This is the ex- 
planation of deaths in the trenches with- 
out evidence of external injury, and is also 
accepted as the underlying cause of some 
cases of shell shock. 

It has also been shown that the explo- 
sion of a TNT shell sets free a large 




















amount of carbon monoxide which when 
inhaled produces poisoning similar to that 
caused by illuminating gas. This renders 
a person unconscious for a time and then 
causes sensory and motor paralysis of long 
duration quite like the paralysis seen in 
shell shock. 

The underlying conditions therefore are 
not always the same. There may be ac- 
tual damage; there may be exhaustion 
and disintegration; there may be merely 
a temporary suspension of brain activity. 
The final result will vary in accordance 
with these various conditions, and these 
conditions will, therefore, determine the 
different lines of treatment. 

Fortunately, in a large majority of the 
cases recovery from shell shock is to be 
looked for. In some complete rest, relief 
from anxiety, the assurance that return 
to fighting is impossible, happy surround- 
ings, diversion, occupation, and good nu- 
trition are the chief remedies. In others 
a process of encouragement to stimulate 
the will and to urge self-control is needed. 
The mind must be trained to control the 
muscles. The will must be forced to stop 
the spasm. The man must be taught to 
walk, or to do some easy work; to acquire 
a trade or take up some handicraft which 
will keep his mind busy, his attention 
fixed, and his emotions quiet. Re-educa- 
tion is the means of restoring to health 
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many of the victims of shell shock. And 
to-day in England and in Canada hun- 
dreds of devoted patriotic women are 
laboring in the hospitals with these men, 
teaching, encouraging, stimulating them 


to resume a normal activity. In a few 
cases, those in which the shock has caused 
only a temporary arrest of mental action, 
or those where the secondary subcon- 
scious effects already described have been 
manifest, hypnotism has been successful. 
In all cases the mental suggestion of con- 
stant hope of recovery is very important 
—hence the necessity of treating these 
patients in special hospitals—not among 
surgical cases where they may not be un- 
derstood, and may be ridiculed because 
of these odd symptoms, but in places 
where every means—electrical, hydro- 
pathic, educational—is applied with skill 
and sympathy. It is not wise to send 
them home to anxious relatives, where a 
recounting or exaggeration of symptoms 
only excites interest, and where there is 
little stimulus to recovery. 

Shell shock must be treated by those 
who are specially interested, and specially 
fitted by previous training to handle the 
mental and physical conditions which are 
so multiform and so perplexing. And in 
every case the concurrence of the patient 
must be secured—for the will to recover, 
like the will to win, is half the battle. 


FOR ENGLAND 
By Juliet Whiton 


I LONGED to go to England, 
And walk across the downs, 
I longed to go to England 
To the little English towns 
Where all the brave young English hearts 
Once lived, for which they died: 

I longed to go to England, 

I longed to live in England, 

I longed to be of England 
And share her sorrowing pride. 





They lived so strong for England, 
Those poets, grave and gay, 

They died so young for England— 
They’re dying every day— 

The haunting music of ‘their songs 
Their braver hearts will tell, 
Because they gave for England, 
Because they fought for England, 
Because they died for England, 
And died, oh, none so well! 





CRY-BABY 
By A. Carter Goodloe 


%aH!’’ said the girl. She 


stepped back quickly to 
| the piano and began turn- 
mM] ing over the music that lay 
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‘ upon it. The man’s gaze 
followed her joyously. He 
had a fine, clean-cut face alight with en- 
thusiasm and happiness. 

“TI knew you'd be interested,” he 
averred exuberantly. He waited for her 
to speak, but she only turned her head a 
little and smiled—a brief and unsuccessful 
smile—without lifting her eyes. , 

“You see, you are the best friend I’ve 
got in this place, and so, of course, I had 
to come to you with the news first. It’s 
all right, as I told you—I ran over to 
Washington, day before yesterday—I’ve 
got my commission and I’m off for France 
at once! No waiting around through in- 
terminable weeks for-me! It was easy 
enough—there’s such a howling need of 
engineers, and it’s no more bother for me 
to speak French than English, and—oh, 
it’s such wonderful luck!” He broke off 
and began walking about the room in 
boyish excitement, touching a book here 
and there on'a table, a vase, a work-bag 
with a half-knitted helmet trailing from 
it. Suddenly he stopped and looked at 
the girl’s averted face. 

“Of course, I’m awfully sorry to leave 
here—especially to leave you. You’ve 
been a regular brick! The Lord knows 
what I’d have done but for you, when 
business sent me here, a stranger, to this 
city. I expect I’ve bothered you a lot, 
coming in at any old time and making 
you sing to me and walk and talk with 
me,” he added penitently. 

The girl smiled again, and then—with 
an effort—she lifted her eyes. 

“Don’t put it that way! I’ve enjoyed 
it all—more—than I can say.” She 
dropped her eyes quickly. She didn’t 
want the man to see the fear that had 
come into them. 

He came over to her and held out his 
hand. 

“You’re a wonder,” he said brightly. 
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There was a world of kindness in his voice 
and manner. He clasped her shaking 
hand firmly in his own while he talked. 
“T don’t believe I’ve ever half told you 
what your friendship has meant to me. I 
lost both my parents when I was a little 
chap, and I never had any brothers and 
sisters. I used to worry over that a good 
deal, but now, you see, it’s all for the 
best. I haven’t a soul to bother about 
me if the Boches get me ‘over there,’ 
and, contrariwise, I don’t have to bother 
about a soul over here. They can send 
me up against it as hard as they want to.” 
He smiled whimsically. 

“That’s a rather lonely way of looking 
at things,” ventured the girl after an in- 
stant’s silence. 

“Tt’s the only sensible way,” retorted 
the man. “When a man’s got work to 
do—real work—he’s best off travelling 
alone.” 

“Oh!” said the girl again. 

“You may be sure,” he went on, “that 
I shan’t forget our year of. good-fellow- 
ship.and all the kindness you’ve shown 
me. You’ve regularly pampered me, you 
know. I'll miss it awfully.” He smiled 
brilliantly. “And I trust you won’t en- 
tirely forget me, either,” he added hope- 
fully and politely. 

The girl lifted her eyes again for the 
fraction of a second and gave the man a 
swift look. 

“No,” she said gravely, “I shall not— 
forget you.” 

When he had gone Miss Sharlow sat 
still for a long while in the quiet room, 
thinking. After a while she got up and 
looked about her curiously. The big 
music-room no longer seemed familiar. 
She felt, more than anything else, that 
she wanted to get away from it. 

“T’'ll be better out in the open,” she 
told herself, and putting on a hat she 
slipped quietly into the darkening street. 
Up the tree-shaded avenue, cool and 
fragrant in the late June afternoon, she 
walked quickly, her thoughts outrunning 
her hurrying feet. The past year crowded 

















upon her memory—her meeting with the 
man whom chance had sent.to her, a 
stranger; the sympathetic friendship that 
had instantly sprung up between them; 
their walks and talks; the numberless ex- 
pressions of interest on his part, of appre- 
ciation on hers; and then the dawning of 
that deep feeling of passionate gratitude 
and admiration for him which had so 
quickly flowered into love! Her cheeks 
burned at the thought—she who had held 
herself so aloof from futile sentimentali- 
ties ! 

It had all meant nothing to him, then. 
It had only been a terrible mistake on her 
part. All that she had felt and hoped had 
been just—dreams. He had been so eager 
to go! For a moment her heart stopped 
beating at the thought. She realized with 
cruel clearness just how little she had 
meant to him weighed in the balance with 
his desires and plans. Well—she had 
been a bad business woman. She had 
given everything for nothing and she had 
been glad to give. In the kindly, protect- 
ing twilight she acknowledged to herself 
how glad she had been. 

But never again would she be glad 
about anything. She knew herself well— 
there had never been any one before and 
there would never be any one again. She 
shivered a little in the warm air. A fright- 
ened feeling took possession of her. She 
saw herself walking so to the end of her 
days—in gathering darkness and quite 
alone. :.. 


At the monument, with its little park 
about it, she paused. The circular seats 
and sweet-smelling shrubbery invited. 
For the first time she was conscious of 
fatigue and sank, willingly enough, upon 
one of the stone benches. As she did so 
the sound of sobs came to her from behind 
the syringa-bushes. In an instant she 
had made her way around to the other 
side of the shrubbery and was standing 
before a very young girl who had flung 
herself down upon the circular seat and 
was crying as though her heart would 
break. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” de- 
manded Miss Sharlow, gently stooping 
down beside the crumpled-up little figure. 

The girl gave a startled glance at the 
young lady leaning over her. For an 
instant she gazed appreciatively and a 
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little enviously at Miss Sharlow’s dress 
and hat of expensive simplicity, at the 
jewelled chain about her slender neck and 
the rings on her white fingers. But only 
for an instant was her attention diverted 
from her grief. She bowed her head for- 
lornly upon the back of the bench. 

“He’s gone,” she said with another sob. 

“Who’s gone? Can I do anything?” 

The girl smiled a curious, twisted smile. 
“Nobody but the secretary of war can 
do anything, I expect—and he won’t!” 
she said. 

“Oh, he’s gone to the war! Could you 
—would you—tell me a little about it?” 
asked Miss Sharlow. 

The girl sat up and wiped her eyes with 
a damp handkerchief. She looked at Miss 
Sharlow with increasing confidence. 

“There’s nothing much to tell—he’s 
gone. He’s just left me here. Jim’s a 
corporal—he’s goin’ with the engineers to 
France. He had to go”—she swallowed 
convulsively—“ he wouldn’t have left me 
if he hadn’t had to.” A proud little smile 
just curved her tremulous lips. 

Miss Sharlow sat down upon the bench 
beside the girl. 

“He didn’t want to go?” she ventured 
after an instant’s silence. 

“No—of course not.” The girl looked 
up shyly at the older one bending to her. 
“You see, he—he loves me.” 

Miss Sharlow drew in her breath sharp- 
ly. “I see—he loves you!” She looked 
past the monument, down the cool, dim 
street. “How wonderful!” she said softly. 

The girl tossed her dishevelled head a 
little and the triumphant smile touched 
her lips again. “He loves me better than 
anything else in the whole world,” she 
asserted proudly. “We was married this 
afternoon. He gave me this ring.” She 
twisted a little gold band about her finger 
and, after a moment of shy hesitation, 
held it out for inspection. 

“Did he think it wise to marry you 
when he was going so far away—and on 
such important work? Didn’t he want to 
go—unhampered—alone?”’ asked Miss 
Sharlow a little breathlessly. 

The girl regarded her with surprised, 
slightly offended eyes. 

“He said he couldn’t have gone at all 
without marrying me. It was the only 
thing that could make him easy in his 
mind—knowin’ that I was his and that 
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he’d do his duty twice as well for thinkin’ 
that I was here—waitin’—for him.” She 
put her head down upon the back of the 
bench and burst afresh into tears. 

“You'll think me a—a—cry-baby,” 
she sobbed. “I oughtn’t to cry, I suppose, 
but”—she lifted her tear-stained face 
proudly—‘TI’ve got the right to cry, ain’t 
I? He’s my man!” 

Miss Sharlow looked at her gravely. 

“Yes,” she said, “you’re lucky—you’ve 
got the right to cry. Some of us haven’t. 
Some of us have to creep into our hearts 
and shut the door on the world before we 
dare cry.” 

The'girl stared at her with brimming, 
uncomprehending eyes. Suddenly she 
got off the bench wearily and stood up. 

“T’ve got to go home and tell the folks 
that I’m married and show ’em my ring.” 
She hesitated an instant, and once more 
the proud, half-amused smile crept 
around her trembling mouth. “It'll be 
funny—bein’ called ‘Mrs. Jimmy 
Meigs’ !” she said. 

She put a hand up to straighten her 
straw sailor, and it brushed against a 
little enamelled pin fastened to her cotton 
blouse. 

“T forgot to show you my pin. He gave 
it to me the last thing—there’s just one 
star—for him!” The tears overflowed 
again. “Oh, it’ll be awful, waitin’ for him 
and thinkin’ of what may be happenin’ to 
him, and wearin’ this pin for him! I 
think,” said the girl piteously, “that this 
pin is the worst of all!” 

“No,” said Miss Sharlow, “it’s the 
best of all. It must be happiness itself to 
wear a star for—for the man you love.” 

The girl stared at her incredulously. 

“What d’yer mean?” she demanded. 
“You don’t want to have the man you’re 
in love with in this awful war—do you?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Sharlow, “if—if only 
he belonged to me!” 

“Oh !” exclaimed the girl, bursting into 
tears, “you don’t know what you’re say- 
ing! Good-by.” She half turned and 
spoke through her sobs. “You sure will 
think me a regular cry-baby !” 

“Yes,” said Miss Sharlow severely, “TI 
do. I'd be ashamed of being a cry-baby. 
I hope you didn’t cry when he left you! 
You ought to have smiled and sent him 
away happy and full of courage. J 
would !” 


Cry-Baby 


“But I was so miserable!” burst out 
the girl. “You are a—a lady and differ- 
ent from me. Of course, I know you 
wouldn’t go on so, but I’m so wretched 
and you don’t understand. You’ve got 
everything you want, but he was all I 
had!” 

Miss Sharlow drew herself up. “Oh, 
yes,” she said. “I’ve got everything I 
want.” She smiled valiantly. ‘“‘Good- 
by, Cry-Baby !” 

She watched the girl take her hesitating 
way across the little park toward a side 
street that abutted upon it. Suddenly 
she started forward and ran after the for- 
lorn, receding figure. 

“Wait a minute!” she called softly. 

The girl paused and in a moment Miss 
Sharlow was by her side. She laid two 
detaining hands on the young, shaking 
shoulders. 

“J—I wanted to tell you—it’s you who 
don’t understand, Cry-Baby!”’ she said 
breathlessly. “And it isn’t true a bit 
what I told you just now. I’ve not got 
everything I want—I’ve not got the thing 
I want most—the best thing of all—the 
thing you’ve got!” She bent forward 


- with a little impulsive movement and 


kissed the weeping girl on the forehead. 
““Good-by,” she whispered. “I wish I, 
too, had the right to be a—a—cry- 
baby !” 

Down the shady street, fragrant in the 
warm June twilight, Miss Sharlow slowly 
made her solitary way. Her heart felt as 
leaden as her feet. At the foot of the 
broad steps leading to her door she 
stopped. Some one was waiting for her 
in the dusk, and at sight of that figure her 
heavy heart suddenly felt light as air. He 
came quickly down the steps and lead 
her up into the big, dim hall. 

“T came back to see you. I thought I 
had missed you—lI’ve so little time!” 
There was a frightened catch in his voice 
that made her racing heart beat still 
faster. 

“T thought I could go away and not 
tell you anything—that it would be best 
for us both. But I can’t. I can’t go 
without knowing if you care, too—if you 
care enough to take the chances. I be- 
lieve I’d be a better worker ‘over there’ 
if I could think that—there—was you to 
come back to.” 

He waited, looking anxiously at the 

















girl. Suddenly she turned away and, 
leaning against the doorway; put her 
shaking hands up to her face. With a 
quick stride the man came over to her and, 
taking the slim hands in his, looked close- 
ly down into her averted face. The tears 
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were rolling down her cheeks. For an in- 
stant he hesitated, looking in puzzled, 
anxious surprise; then, with a smile of 
sudden comprehension, he put his arms 
very tenderly about her. 

“Why, Cry-Baby!”’ he said. 


PARIS BOMBARDED 
BY MARY KING WADDINGTON 


Author of “ My War Diary,”’ etc. 


WOU have asked for my im- 
pressions of Paris in this 
extraordinary spring of 
4 1918—Paris bombarded, 
% raided, nervous, hopeful, 
determined, quiet, gay 
even, sometimes when the raid is over 
without too many victims and the long 
firing-gun sounds fainter, farther off. The 
streets are full of American soldiers, tall, 
athletic young figures with bright, eager 
eyes looking at everything, and so anxious 
to get into the fight; and since the big 
raid quantities of fiacres laden with bag- 
gage and piled with children being taken 
away from Paris. All the month of March 
we had slight “alertes,” and articles from 
the German papers saying that an army of 
Gothas was soon to pass over Paris and 
burn the city; that of course they would 
lose some, but enough would get through 
to burn the city; also the prophecy of the 
Curé d’Ars, that Paris would perish by 





fire but that it would be the end of the. 


war, was reproduced in many of the 
papers. Some of his prophecies have 
come true, and people were nervous. In 
the daytime, when everybody was busy, 
one did not get so nervous, but at night 
when the black curtains were drawn (the 
tapissiers have made fortunes in Zeppelin 
curtains) and we were working and read- 
ing by one dim lamp, we didn’t feel quite 
so brave. I was living with Madame de 
T. just under the Eiffel Tower, and not 
far from the Ecole Militaire, when the 
guns gave the alarm-signal before we 
heard the sinister “siréne” wailing 
through the streets; as soon as we heard 
the guns, we put out all lights and estab- 
lished ourselves in the basement, with our 
. 


cloaks, papers and jewels in case we 
should be obliged to seek refuge elsewhere. 
All the locataires of the house (all women, 
mistresses and maids) came down to our 
basement, and one child also came with 
his mother and such a good English nurse, 
who talked to him and read him stories by 
the one little lamp hidden away in a cor- 
ner so that he should not be-afraid. How- 
ever none of the alarms was very serious 
until the 11th of March, when we had an 
awful night, not only the signal-guns, but 
the guns from the Eiffel Tower, which 
only fire when the enemy avions are di- 
rectly over Paris—so wé knew they had 
got through the lines. I must confess to 
a most tightening feeling about my heart 
when those guns fired, so near us that it 
sounded as if, they were in the garden, and 
made the house shake, but strangely 
enough no windows were broken. We 
hurried down-stairs, some this time into 
the cellar under the basement, and the 
same troop of frightened women came 
rushing down from all the upper stories. 
Many people took refuge in the con- 
cierge’s lodge, and when the door opened 
we could hear people running to the vari- 
ous abris (shelters). The noise was ter- 
rific for a little while—not only our own 
“feu de barrage” which continued stead- 
ily, but the noise, quite different from the 
steady gun-fire, of falling bombs and 
crashing buildings. The servants (not 
ours, they behaved well) were frightened 
to death, the little Bretonne cook on her 
knees quite quiet behind a door, saying 
she would take the first train in the morn- 
ing out of Paris if she wasn’t killed. The 
women of the other people, sobbing and 
hysterical, were making such a noise that 
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we told their mistresses they must calm 
them, or send them to an abri—there is 
one just across the street. Bessie was in 
a terrible state, her head wrapped up in a 
shawl, screaming every time a shell fell 
and very often when it didn’t. Every 
noise terrified her. Her sister, with her 
Italian maid, was on her knees on the 
stone floor saying her chaplet, and it cer- 
tainly helped them; I suppose the effort 
to remember how many beads for each 
prayer distracted their attention. We 
had an awful hour, but soon the firing 
grew fainter, the shots were at long in- 
tervals, and even before the “berloque” 
sounded J. and I went to the door and out 
into the wide avenue. It was perfectly 
dark and empty save for one or two sol- 
diers from the Eiffel Tower. We saw 
several aeroplanes, ours of course, high up 
in the sky over the Eiffel Tower and heard 
the noise of the motors. The soldiers told 
us it had been a sharp attack, several 
bombs had fallen, one quite near the Ecole 
Militaire. While we were talking to them, 
we heard the welcome call of the firemen 
dashing full speed through the streets, 
and the bugles sounding the “ berloque.” 
No one will ever forget those bugle-calls— 
first the ‘‘ garde 4 vous” when the alarm is 
given, and then the longed-for “berloque.” 
We waited to see the people pouring out of 
the abris, a wonderful collection,—women 
half-dressed, with babiesin their arms, old- 
er children covered with blankets or long 
cloaks which trailed on the ground, hold- 
ing on to their mother’s skirts—a few 
men, some with umbrellas, lamps, cush- 
ions, and all cheerful and talking. The 
danger was over for this time, and in the 
relief of their own escape, they didn’t 
think of the poor victims who had been 
killed. We had an agitated morning, try- 
ing to telephone to our various families, 
but that was difficult as everybody was 
doing the same thing—however J. heard 
from her daughter who had spent the 
night in the cellar with her two children. 
She lives just around the corner from the 
Ministére de la Guerre which was badly 
damaged—two or three people, one police- 
man killed. Charlotte too telephoned; 
she and her boys were all right. 
Tuesday.—Went to lunch with Dsse. 
de B. and, as I said before, impressions 
depend upon the quarter you live in, and 
the people you live with. None of them 
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had been frightened. She and her two 
daughters were dining Monday with some 
French and British officers in the Ile St. 
Louis, where there are still some beauti- 
ful old-fashioned houses. It was a very 
pleasant dinner, everybody heard the 
guns but didn’t realize what was going on. 
The only difference they made was not to 
come home at 10.30 when the firing was 
still going on. The officers said they must 
wait for the “berloque” and they would 
take them home. They said the streets 
were quite full of people pouring out of 
the abris as they came home, and so dark 
that locomotion was very difficult. Ctsse. 
de V., one of the daughters, still has her 
children here but she is going to send them 
away. They go down to a friend on the 
rez-de-chaussée of their house when there 
is an alarm, and the children think it is 
“fun” to be waked up in the night and 
hurried down-stairs. The little one al- 
ways takes her doll with her. 

Friday was the day of the great explo- 
sion of the powder-factory near St. Denis. 
We were lunching with Victoria and the 
two heavy explosions shook the house. 
We all thought it was a Gotha with bombs. 
She rushed for her children, and carried 
them down to the cellar, but by the time 
we got down-stairs the panic had ceased. 
People were walking about in the streets 
and the soldiers and policemen told us it 
was no Gotha, but a powder-factory near. 
One bright-faced little poilu said to me:— 
“Doesn’t madame know the difference of 
sound ?—an explosion doesn’t sound at all 
like a bomb’—‘‘No, madame didn’t 
know’’—however, all these accidents and 
occasional mild alarms keep one nervous. 
I went in the afternoon to two of the 
ouvroirs. At the rue Pierre Charron all 
the women had taken refuge in the cellars 
and they had several panes of glass brok- 
en. The police had warned them that 
there might be other explosions in the 
course of the afternoon. At the rue St. 
Didier there had been a real panic. There 
is only a glass roof over the workrooms 
at Courneuve near St. Denis, and all the 
women had been sent home. The Relief 
Work was very efficiently and quickly 
organized and of course the U. S. Red 
Cross were almost the first to arrive. 
Not only men but women did splendid 
work dragging out people and bodies from 
under the ruins—of course there were 
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many victims. The days went on quietly 
—lovely bright weather, mild “alertes” 
from time to time. We didn’t mind them 
so much early in the evening, about nine 
o’clock just as we were coming up from 
the dining-room, still we always went 
down-stairs, sat in the dark, and won- 
dered if the Tour Eiffel was a safe or dan- 
gerous place. There were two opinions— 
some people thought it most dangerous, 
as the Germans would certainly want to 
destroy the wireless telegraph—others 
that they would not risk it, as they would 
be certainly brought down by the tower 
guns. 

Saturday the 23d, we had a disagree- 
able reveil. Heavy cannonading from we 
didn’t know where. The soldiers of the 
Tour Eiffel, our resource for all informa- 
tion, told us that they are “canons a 
longue portée” firing from a great dis- 
tance away, eighty or one hundred kilo- 
metres, which seemed impossible. The 
shots went on all the morning until two 
in the afternoon, quite regularly with an 
interval of about twenty minutes; it was 
most énervant, for at any moment we 
thought others might begin, and bombard 
heavily different quarters of Paris. None 
of us went out, and the few people who 
came in, mostly fournisseurs, brought all 
sorts of reports—houses destroyed, people 
killed, always in the same quarter—also 
that half Paris was leaving, the gares 
densely packed with people, not nearly 
enough trains, the employés nearly crazy. 
At five o’clock the “berloque” sounded 
and we went to tea with Mme. S., where 
we found a good many people—some 
American officers who would not hear of 
the possibility of firing from such a dis- 
tance—no such gun existed, still they 
could give no explanations, and unfortu- 
nately the-guns spoke for themselves— 
there were very few people in the streets, 
although the firing had stopped. Bessie 
was very nervous, wanted to go away. 

Palm Sunday was an awful day. We 
had a serious “alerte” in the night, the 
guns sounded just over our heads and it 
lasted some time. We felt as if we had 
hardly got to sleep again when the big can- 
non began—tremendous shocks shaking 
the house and at regular intervals, every 
twenty minutes. I went to early church; 
there were a great many people, but 
everybody grave and preoccupied. I tele- 
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phoned to Cte. de S., where I lunch every 
Sunday, should I come. He lives across 
the river. He replied promptly—No, he 
couldn’t send me home in his auto, no 
private ones were allowed, and told me 
not to go out at all, but that of course I 
couldn’t promise as I had no news of the 
children. I counted that there was al- 
ways twenty minutes between the shots, 
so I got quite ready, and as soon as I 
heard one I started out. It would only 
take me fifteen minutes walking quickly 
to get to the rue de Lutéce, across the 
Alma Bridge and the Trocadéro Gardens. 
As I was crossing the bridge, I met an 
officer, a general, who looked at me, half 
stopped, evidently wanted to speak to me, 
but I didn’t know him. However, he 
stopped me, saying:— 

“Permit me, madame, to give you a 
piece of advice, go indoors, it is not a time 
for women to be out.” He didn’t say “at 
your age,”’ but I think my white hair im- 
pressed him. I anwesred:—“I must go 
on, mon général, I must go and see my 
children.” “It isn’t prudent, madame, 
in what direction?” “Over this bridge 
and across the Trocadéro Gardens.” 
“Still more then I beg you will not con- 
tinue, there’s no shelter of any kind in 
that quarter, one never knows where the 
next shot will fall.” “Thanks very much, 
but I really must go,” and I hurried on to 
lose no time. I felt he was looking re- 
proachfully after me, but it was nice of 
the old officer. 

I had made my calculation very exact- 
ly—just as I got into Charlotte’s apart- 
ment, another shot fell. I found her very 
nervous. She and her little boy had taken 
refuge as usual with the friendly neighbor, 
but she couldn’t get any news of her big 
boy who was at school at Neuilly until 
twelve o’clock when the college tele- 
phoned, “All boys well.” I stayed to 
lunch with her and the shots gradually 
died away. After 2.30 there were prac- 
tically no more. She will go and establish 
herself in her sister’s apartment who has a 
rez-de-chaussée, and she has pretty much 
made up her mind to go away. The 
Easter holidays began on Thursday and 
she couldn’t stay in Paris with the boys 
always in the house; she couldn’t let 
them go out as long as the bombs were 
falling and we were having broken nights. 
About four the “ berloque”’ sounded, and 
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instantly heads appeared at all the win- 
dows, people on the balconies; and the 
firemen in their red car were loudly 
cheered as they raced down the streets. 

Tuesday the 26th.—We decided that 
Charlotte and the boys must go, Bessie 
too; she neither eats nor sleeps, will cer- 
tainly have a serious illness. We went to 
the Cte. de S., who is vice-president of the 
Compagnie d’Orléans, to see if he could 
reserve places for us. He says the com- 
pany has its hands full—neither carriages 
nor men enough—every one is going in 
the same direction. He gave us a letter 
for the chef de gare and advised us to go 
at once. We did go immediately after 
breakfast, and without his card could not 
even have got inside the station. There 
was a long procession of people carry- 
ing bags and bundles (no luggage was al- 
lowed; only hand-bags), and the police 
only let them pass through in groups of 
twenty. We made ovr way with diffi- 
culty to the office of the chef de gare but 
couldn’t get anywhere near it. There also 
was a crowd of “privilégiés” waiting to 
speak to him; everybody pushing and 
talking and trying to get ahead of his 
neighbor, the men far worse than the 
women. 

One strong, broad-shouldered man not 
more than forty pushed me so hard that 
I remonstrated vigorously to which he re- 
plied, ““Madame, I must pass, I beg of you 
to make way for me,” to which I made 
no answer but held firmly to my place. 
“But, madame, it is most urgent, I have 
a letter for the chef de gare.” “We, too, 
monsieur.” ‘Madame, you must let me 
pass.” “You don’t suppose, monsieur, 
that we two women are going to give you 
our places; besides, you look to me quite 
strong and well. Why are you not at the 
front ?”—which remark produced a burst 
of laughter from the bystanders and the 
man disappeared. 

We waited some time but it was getting 
late and we thought it better to leave and 
take our chance the next day. We got our 
places comparatively easily on Wednes- 
day and as Bessie and her little grand- 
son were going by the same train, P. R. 
of the Italian Embassy had a carriage re- 
served. It was curious to see the baggage 
that people had. The great majority of 
passengers were third class, servants— 
they say almost every cook went out of 
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Paris and various households were seri- 
ously inconvenienced, a// their servants 
leaving. One couple, mother and daugh- 
ter, shopkeepers of a rather superior class, 
were carrying all their things wrapped up 
in a pink satin petticoat; an old woman 
was dragging a heavy mattress down the 
quai. She was jeered at all along the 
train (already filled with passengers who 
had arrived two or three hours before the 
hour of starting). No one would let her 
get in anywhere, one woman called out to 
her: ‘‘ Couche-toi, ma vieille, sur ton mate- 
las sur le quai.” Poor old woman, I 
didn’t see what became of her, I was so 
busy seeing my party off. They were all 
separated at first, Charlotte and her 
boys and packages in an empty third- 
class compartment, the others, Mme. de 
T. S. and their maids, in a first-class com- 
partment where there wasn’t one vacant 
seat, and the couloir also packed with 
people sitting on their valises. It didn’t 
look very comfortable for a six hours’ 
journey; they were going to Valengon, 
Charlotte only to Orléans for the night to 
go on the next day to Cluis, a village be- 
yond Chateauroux, where her brother-in- 
law is stationed; but they were so anxious 
to leave Paris that I think they would 
have stood all the way. The reserved car- 
riage was finally found, and all the party 
together, except Bessie, who sent me word 
she would stay where she was. She had 
a very good place in the first-class com- 
partment and had found a charming 
American officer who would take care of 
her. I heaved a sigh of relief when the 
train started. J. and I took up our quiet 
life again. Her eldest son arrived from 
the Italian front—a good-looking young 
fellow, very Italian and very interesting 
telling of his life in the trenches. War 
news is bad, the fighting furious. The 
Germans have advanced quickly and 
have taken back all the villages they had 
evacuated about Noyon and Soissons. 
Bands of refugees are flying before them; 
poor people, who thought their troubles 
were over, and who were so pleased and 
grateful at everything the Americans were 
doing for them. 

Friday night we had tragic news. The 
big gun had gone on all day, keeping 
every one’s nerves on end. About 4.30 I 
went into the English church in the rue 
Auguste Vacquerie; it is always open, was 
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lighted dimly, a few kneeling figures 
about. There came a violent crash, but 
in the church I felt safe. So did every one 
else apparently, no one moved. When I 
came out I saw a group of frightened 
women in the street, not knowing where 
to go. I tried to reassure them, but while 
we were talking there came another shot 
which sounded very near. The poor crea- 
tures were terribly frightened. I didn’t 
like it either and advised them to go 
home. I walked very quickly and I must 
say nervously across the bridge, but heard 
no more shots. We had settled down to 
a quiet evening when, about nine o’clock, 
the concierge appeared with his tragic 
news. The Church of St. Gervais, just 
behind the Louvre, had been struck by a 
shell, during the afternoon service—all 
one side crushed in—many people killed, 
and I had felt so secure in the little Eng- 
lish church! Probably the heavy shot 
I heard was the one which struck the 
church. 

There was no alarm Saturday night 
and the news is better. Germans hesi- 
tating a little and their losses tremendous. 
British too have lost enormously. The 
big gun still going and everybody that 
can leaving Paris. It was a melancholy 
Easter. 

The women at the ouvroirs behave ex- 
tremely well—very few have left—one or 
two volunteers at the head of their rooms, 
but all the paid workers remain. I was 
in the big workroom of the rue St. Didier 
the other day, talking to some of the wom- 
en, when we heard a very heavy shot, not 
one woman moved from her place, though 
all stopped working, and those at the 
table near me got deadly pale. One 
young one half got up, saying rather wild- 
ly, “Oh, mes enfants, mes enfants, ou sont- 
ils?”? The others quieted her and I tried 
to encourage her—she looked straight at 
me, saying: “ Madame has no little chil- 
dren.” ‘Yes, I have two little grandsons 
who are in Paris and their mother too is 
away from them, she is working for the 
wounded at the rue de la Faisanderie.” 
That seemed to comfort her a little; there 
has been too much said about “les riches” 
who could go away and “les pauvres” who 
couldn’t. I went down the room, stopping 
at all the tables, telling them they must 
not be afraid, but must go on working. 
What would become of our wounded men 


on the battle-field if we women at home 
didn’t do all we could in the hospitals 
and the workrooms? They all smiled and 
nodded, and I heard them saying: “ Ma- 
dame says we must not be frightened, 
there is no danger.” “No,” I said, “I 
didn’t say there was no danger; there is 
always danger when bombs are falling; 
one never knows where they may fall, but 
one can always take precautions and find 
shelter—just now the shells fall far away 
from this quarter, and we must all lead 
our normal lives as much as possible and 
try to be calm and encourage others.” 

The streets are depressing, so many 
people have gone, they say nearly a mil- 
lion. It is a good thing in one way, there 
are so much fewer to feed. We have had 
one or two more alarms but we take them 
more easily. The other night J. and I 
were alone, working and reading as usual, 
when those awful guns gave the signal. 
However, we didn’t hear the Eiffel guns, 
and so didn’t go into the basement and sit 
in the dark. We put our table in one 
corner and went on with our book, rather 
a ghastly one—a life of Lucrezia Borgia 
by Gregoronus, such a description of the 
Popes of that time and their loves and 
their crimes and their luxury, and above 
all such an extraordinary picture of Lu- 
crezia—“‘la belle dame sainte et chaste””— 
however, all that we learned in our child- 
hood is contradicted now by the search- 
ing critical spirit of these later days. 
There seems to be a movement of troops. 
We hear the clairon now often in the early 
morning and see regiments passing with 
their full front equipment, their women- 
kind as usual walking alongside carrying 
their bags. They all look young, and 
that is the pitiful side of it. We see so 
many young soldiers in the streets and 
hospitals with legs and arms gone, or 
blind. I think that must be the saddest 
of all, the eternal darkness. The other 
afternoon I was standing at the Rond 
Point des Champs-Elysées, and my atten- 
tion was attracted to a young soldier, 
quite blind, leaning on the arm of a 
woman and evidently not yet used to his 
want of sight as he knocked against the 
benches. 

The big gun was going at regular inter- 
vals, but no one seemed to mind much— 
some of the men took out their watches 
and counted the interval between the 
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shots. I heard the clairons in the distance 
and saw a long blue line coming into the 
avenue. The little blind soldier heard it 
too, and the measured tramp of the feet, 
and asked the woman with him what it 
was. Either she didn’t or couldn’t an- 
swer, for he went on, jn a voice half- 
strangled with emotion, “Mais dis-moi, 
qu’est-ce que c’est. J’entends le clairon, 
et mes camarades qui marchent—ou sont- 
ils, que font-ils?” Again there was a 
pause and the young voice went on:—“ Ce 
sont mes camarades avec qui j’ai si sou- 
vent marché.” I couldn’t stand it, so I 
went up to him saying: “ Mais oui, mon 
ami, ce sont tes camarades avec qui tu as 
si souvent marché, et tu marcheras encore 
avec eux, et maintenant c’est le drapeau 
qui passe, et tout le monde salue et tu vas 
saluer aussi comme les autres”—and the 
poor fellow drew himself up at attention 
and saluted, hardly moving until the last 
sound of the clairon and the tramping 
feet had passed. 

It seems the wounded men in the hos- 
pitals are very nervous about the bom- 
bardment. Of course they know quite 
well those brutes never respect the Red 
Cross and they feel their helplessness in 
case their place should be struck. 

We hate the dark nights, not that we 
ever go out at night, but if we hear an 
unusual noise, many people in the streets, 
or sometimes a very sharp steamboat 
whistle on the Seine which might be a “‘si- 
réne,” we go to the door to see if anything 
is going on, but now we hate the bright 
moonlight nights more, as the avions al- 
ways choose bright moons for their opera- 
tions. I am looking about for a house in 
the country, by the sea if possible, where 
we could go if the bombardment suddenly 
should become more violent which every- 
body seems to expect. Mareuil is out of 
the question now, even if there were any 
unoccupied rooms, as it is directly in the 
firing-line of the big gun, and the other 
day a shell fell just outside of our garden. 
If I can get.a house, as the American Red 
Cross will give me a motor to go away, 
I shall feel happier about the children. It 
is no life for them, the poor boys, they 
have heard cannons enough since the be- 
ginning of the war; the big boy at board- 
ing-school at Neuilly got an awful cold 
being ordered out of his bed, and hurried 
down to the cellar, half-dressed, with no 
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stockings on. Caroline dined the other 
night—just from Soissons, where she has 
been doing relief work until the Red 
Cross ordered all their women away. 
She says bombs were falling freely in the 
streets of Soissons, and they spent all 
their nights in the cellar. Paris seemed 
to her a haven of peace. One certainly 
gets accustomed to everything. I scarce- 
ly heard the big gun at last, much to the 
indignation of some of my nervous friends. 
It was a pose, and absurd to say I wasn’t 
afraid. I don’t think I am afraid yet of 
the big gun, it sounds so far off, but I can’t 
answer for the future if Paris should be 
badly shelled. I am always frightened at 
the avions, one is so absolutely powerless, 
but happily for me, and my friends, my 
nerves don’t take the form of screaming 
or getting hysterical. What I do feel very 
keenly is the humiliation of having our 
beautiful city damaged by those brutes, 
and to think we can’t prevent it. We 
have got so accustomed to the war look 
of the Paris streets that the various 
changes don’t strike us. Nannie is with 
me now and she can’t get over the Champs- 
Elysées. When she has been here be- 
fore, in perhaps the most beautiful time 
of the famous avenue, the chestnut-trees 
in full bloom, all the little booths, goat- 
carriages and shows crowded with children 
—handsome equipages filled with pretty, 
well-dressed women, passing all day 
long, it seemed to her a unique picture 
of the beautiful, gay, pleasure-loving 
city—and now—absolutely deserted, no 
children, no shows, no carriages, except 
military autos and sometimes ambulances 
with their melancholy burden—wounded, 
mutilated soldiers sitting in the sun on 
the benches, and yet the atmosphere is 
not sad. The soldiers laugh and talk 
with the women who pass with the vege- 
table and flower carts, are very grateful 
when some lady gives them cigarettes, 
sometimes a little bunch of flowers. Nan- 
nie is doing fine work—has just been close 
up to the French front starting a canteen, 
literally under shell-fire. She loves the 
“poilus,” says they respond so instantly 
to any expression of sympathy. One 
can’t look forward, but I wonder some- 
times how it will be after the war is over. 
Everything must be changed—none of us 
can ever take up the threads again in the 
same way. 
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“A-SWINGING IN THE 


LANE” 


By Mary Dowlin 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 


VERYBODY knows and 

loves Temple Haven, away 

23 down on the long, sandy 

| Jersey coast, and Temple 

~| Haven for years had been 

mysteriously calling, call- 

ing to me. I had had such a beautiful 

picture of it in my mind since my last 

visit there three years ago—a picture of 

gently rounded dunes, a long stretch of 

white sand, beyond the ocean rolling in in 

masses of pale green and deepest sapphire, 

a faint violet rim outlining the horizon, 

and over all the glorious, golden Septem- 
ber sunshine. 

The people in this picture of mine 
seemed to keep so modestly, almost rev- 
erently, in the background. There were 
two or three congenial souls, and after 
all, perhaps, it was the spirit of their fel- 
lowship which mellowed so beautifully 
the scene in my mind. 

Last week, when Julie and I again vis- 
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ited the place, and thereby hangs this 
very long story which I am about to re- 
late, I feared that my picture might be 
destroyed—not because of Julie, for Julie 
responds to the very best in everything 
both in nature and in humanity, but be- 
cause beautiful things are so much more 
beautiful when, as the good poet Camp- 
bell told us years ago, “distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” 

I had forgotten the attractiveness of the 
ride to Temple Haven—the flat country, 
of course, with undergrown pines and 
oaks that we are accustomed to see in 
southern New Jersey, and with, at this 
fall time, an exhilarating touch of spici- 
ness in the air. 

The train bore us along so steadily and 
smoothly, and at what seemed such a 
moderate pace, through fields and mead- 
ows, meadows and fields, rich masses of 
color, golden-rod, Queen Anne’s lace, 
wild sunflowers, pale violet milkweed— 
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masses of it—the blue of the vervain, as- 
ters white and purple—a perfect riot of 
color, one of those scenes that stays with 
one all through the gray wintry days. 
Nothing could have been more exquisite, 
excepting perhaps the meadows near the 
sea, where Mother Nature in a perfect 
abandon of prodigality had spread out 
great stretches of burnt orange and purple 
grasses, and sprinkled everywhere, twin- 
kling up at us, the delicate little sea- 
pinks, and nestling softly and shyly here 
and there clumps of the delicate, misty 
sea-lavender. If we could only have had 
the sunshine to make all nature joyous!— 
but that wasdeniedus. Nature wasnotin 
angry mood, though, for everywhere when 
the brilliant meadows were passed was a 
soft grayness—bay and ocean and sky. 

Expectantly we alighted from the train; 
a cold, strong breeze greeted us from the 
sea, and—less poetical perhaps but very, 
very satisfying—the comfortable hospi- 
tality of “The Anchorage.” 

But the color of ‘‘The Anchorage!” 
We looked for the soft, weathered brown 
of the post-card view; alas! we were not 
prepared for the indescribable shade of 
biliousness with which it had been afflict- 
ed. Still, though, an attractive-looking 
building stretching its long, rambling 
length from the familiar tower looking 
out to sea back to the bay. The halls 
gave one rather an oppressive feeling, 
with their low-girdered ceilings, but the 
exchange and parlors were big spaces, in- 
viting one to lounge in their wide, com- 
fortable chairs and couches. 

A number of people sat about with an 
air of eager expectancy, for the home-folk 
were coming down for the holiday—fa- 
thers and husbands hard at it in town 
during the week, happy in the rush and 
everlasting round of business, eager as 
schoolboys to leave it, but only for a few 
days. 

Well, we thought it wise to get a re- 
freshing nap that we might look our best 
for the evening, for there is always that 
little element of interest to spinsters when 
going among strangers that the married 
and settled-down sister is denied—we still 
have our ideals, at least. Blessed is she 
who has found her ideal, but blessed too 
is she who still has the spice of looking for 
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What good beds they were! I fear de- 
light in creature comforts will spoil soon 
the illusion of looking for the ideal. 
Things are well planned, after all; there is 
always compensation; and then to test 
the beds, snowy linens, soft blankets, and 
the sea to lull us to sleep. What more 
could we desire? 

When we awoke we found the blessed 
sunshine streaming in at our western win- 
dow; so we yawned and stretched, and 
with much chatter proceeded to make our 
toilets for the evening. 

“Julie,” I asked as I brushed my 
hair, — “Julie, what became of Jimmy 
Mannes?”’ 

“Oh, married long ago; last time I 
heard of him he was in Canada; an en- 
gineer, you know—builds wonderful 
bridges and things.” 

“Breaks hearts now and then, too, or 
rather used to, didn’t he?” I hazarded. 

“Not for a pastime, but you simply 
couldn’t help loving Jimmy any more 
than he could help making love to you. 
Jimmy was irresistible. Such a great 
big, wholesome, handsome, manly fellow, 
and jolly—he kept one always bubbling 
over!” 

“Why didn’t you marry him, Julie?” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret interfered. She 
lived with us and managed us, to her 
heart’s content and our discontent, after 
mother’s death. Heavens! how he used 
to beg me to run away with him! 
Well”—and here Julie sighed heavily— 
“Aunt Margaret persuaded us Jimmy 
was too wild for her very superior niece; 
so Jimmy went his way and I went mine, 
only he went considerably further, for he 
has a wife and two kiddies, while I—I am a 
‘Mamselle Doctor,’ as Cousin André would 
say. It seems a long time back through 
all those years to Jimmy, but of one thing 
I am sure—that since then, after Jimmy, 
all men have seemed but poor things. So 
then Jimmy went away and married.” 

“Quite natural,” I interrupted; ‘out 
of sight, out of mind.” 

“You always judge men so harshly, 
Cherrie. Jimmy married, I know; she was 
rich and he was poor, but Jimmy had such 
extravagant tastes. I understand she has 
gone her way rather and he his; there is a 
boy and girl, I know, whom he adores. 
I haven’t seen him for ten years. Jimmy 
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was so fondly foolish! He used to kiss the 
little curl on the back of my neck; and 
I—I spent hours brushing my hair and 
tied it up at night in the most daintily 
perfumed caps. No doubt, Cherrie, Aunt 
Margaret meant well; she was very good 
to us, but I would rather have been swept 
away by the passion of Jimmy’s love for a 
while than to have had a lifetime of the 
devotion of any other man.” 

Julie stared moodily out of the window 
at the sea, but it was not an afternoon for 
moodiness. 

When we descended for dinner we 
found men—men everywhere, that is, the 
half of everywhere, for each man had his 
wife along. They must have been per- 
fectly mated, for I am told if one can 
sit in silence with a person and not feel 
bored, that, then, is the test of true com- 
panionship. It is always surprising to me 
how a husband and wife can go through a 
meal in public and say so little to each 
other. But these men were wallowing in 
comfort—now I know why Temple Haven 
houses so many of them. Canvas shoes, 
sweaters, old hats, pipes, cigars—sur- 
rounded by dozens, but still let alone. 
The wives down there understand giving 
the animals their comfort, and everything 
else is added unto the wives. 
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Quick as a flash she pounced upon him, pinning him down 


If they had only put a few monkeys into 
the jungle of the dining-room wall-pa- 
per, it would have seemed so much more 
realistic. Then the food appeared, but I 
have forgotten the god that presided over 
the feast—a great blond giant—or per- 
haps he is descendant of the Vikings—a 
descendant running to flesh. But he 
roared so very gently, almost as gently 
as the demure little serving-maid who 
brought us our dinner. Such delicious 
food, too. ‘The Anchorage’’ is quite pre- 
tentious; they served us an ice in the 
middle of the dinner. I’m sure had we 
been curious we should have found out 
that it stopped effectually the digestion 
of the most excellent roast duckling 
which preceded it, but we were not cu- 
rious. 

A ball was talked of for the evening. 
We were satisfied to play the réle of spec- 
tators, so we hurried in and secured two 
comfortable chairs near the entrance. 
The ballroom is next to the tower; the 
walls my favorite combination of faint 
gray and dull pinky violet. The room 
was soon alive with children, dancing, 
sliding, and here and there a pair of heels 
immodestly in the air. For unexcelled 
naughtiness I shall never forget little 
Isabel, all dainty lawn and laces and pink 
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in the sand.— Page 201. 


ribbons, an aureole of yellow hair, her 
little tanned face, snub nose, and miss- 
ing tooth. A perfect demon of mischief, 
on all fours, playing dog, hurling her- 
self against unsuspecting shins, kicking, 
squealing, and when Miss Ridgway sang, 
and Isabel perforce had to keep quiet, 
she relieved herself by the most remark- 
able succession of “‘snoots” that I have 
ever seen. It was a relief when they 
were tugged off—the children, not the 
“snoots’”—unwilling to bed. Then the 
grown-ups streamed in, such a motley 
crowd of women. The young girls might 
have come straight from a ball of Jose- 
phine’s at “ Malmaison,”’ such quaint pic- 
tures they made in their dainty high- 
waisted frocks. 

Passing through in this throng were 
very young men and a few decrepit old 
ones, but where were the real men of 
whom we had seen so many at dinner, 
men of from forty to fifty, the age when 
the American man is most attractive? 
We soon tired of the spectacle and won- 
dered if it were cold outside—and there 
we found them in groups of twos and 
threes, all up one side of the piazza and 
down the other, smoking, smoking, smok- 
ing—then again we understood man was 
taking his comfort at Temple Haven. 
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Arm in arm we passed out into the cool, 
starlit night and walked silently up and 
down the almost deserted walks. We 
soon discovered that we were pleasantly 
tired; so, hoping the fates might con- 
tinue the sunshine for the morrow, we 
retired. 


The morning dawned gloriously. The 
board walk at Temple Haven is such a de- 
light compared to the board walks of those 
other seashore places, crowded with a hu- 
manity flaunting its vanities in the face 
of nature. Sometimes it is on a level with 
the sand, sometimes elevated several feet. 
A ripping breeze hurried us along, blow- 
ing all the perplexities from our brains, all 
the lassitude from our bodies. 

Groups of little folk were busy building 
most wonderful erections in the sand. 
We watched a charming boy and girl of, 
say, five and six who had built the most 
wonderful railway and bridge. A toy 
engine and train of cars steamed, sup- 
posedly, along the top of a most high and 
precipitous embankment. We watched 
them with interest for quite a time, so 
happily and quietly they played together. 
The next development was very amusing, 
but startling too. The boy must have 
done something very displeasing to her 
young womanship—young ladyship is not 
the proper word—for quick as a flash she 
pounced upon him, pinning him down in 
the sand, clinging to him like a little leech. 
The nurse had to come to the separation 
which she summarily effected with a hand 
on the collar of each little reefer. Had 
Theodore Roosevelt seen this child and 
little Isabel he would have agreed with us 
that the woman child, at least, is not los- 
ing her “fighting edge.” 

Soon back again they went to their 
play, as busy as little nailers; the damage 
soon repaired, a flight of steps was con- 
structed with infinite care down the side 
of the high and precipitous embankment, 
much to the relief of the imaginary train- 
load of people imprisoned there during 
the fray. 

And so we left them. When quite a 
distance away we turned and saw the 
sturdy little forms laden with shovels 
trudging through the sand, a train of cars 
trailing after, and we heard a high little 
voice singing: 
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“The boys and girls would ofttimes go 
A-fishing in the brook, 
With spools of thread for fishing-lines 
And bended pins for hooks.” 


Julie’s eyes grew bigger and bigger as 
she listened. ‘“Cherrie!”’ she exclaimed, 
“Jimmy used to sing that old song—I 
never heard any one else sing it! ‘Rosy 
Nell’ was always playing him false and 
going off with that other more fortunate 
youth ‘A-Swinging in the Lane!’ They 
couldn’t possibly be Jimmy’s kiddies ?”’ 

“Well,” I replied, “stranger things 
have happened in story-books, and, as 
truth is stranger than fiction, there is 
hope. But I fear me, my dear, that con- 
tingency is very remote, for my Uncle 
Jake, of blessed memory, sang me to sleep 
with that same ‘ Rosy Nell’ time and time 
again, so you see it did not belong exclu- 
sively to Jimmy.” 

“Wouldn’t it be lovely, though, if they 
were Jimmy’s kiddies! Wouldn’t it be 
fun!” 

“Yes, might be very funny if Mrs. Jim- 
my’s disposition is a large edition of her 
daughter’s—say, for instance, if Jimmy 
began nosing about to see if you still af- 
fected the same perfume for your hair.” 

But Julie could only say: “Oh! Iam 
so excited! Tm all in a flutter!” 

“T fear, Julie, your erstwhile romantic 
Jimmy is now settled down and loves his 
comfort like the rest of them. Could his 
face, by any chance, Julie, have gotten 
fat and his chin receded? Have you 
noticed those beautiful peculiarities 
among the men here? But, really, Julie, 
now that I come to think of it, did you 
notice what the nurse called the little 
girl?”’ 

“No, I didn’t notice; what?” 

“As sure as I’m alive she called her 
‘Jimmy’! Come, my dear, arouse your- 
self; we go to annihilate Mrs. Jimmy and 
to restore to you your Jimmy and his 
young.” 

“Are you sure, Cherrie? Did she— 
did she call her ‘Jimmy’? Oh, I do be- 
lieve they are his children! They were 
really so like him! Let’s go back at 
once; maybe we can find out where they 
live!” 

But they had disappeared—not a ves- 
tige of them! So with many conjectures 
we returned to the hotel for luncheon to 
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await their appearance in the sand again 
on the morrow. 


George Hoimes, Cousin George Holmes, 
my cousin, had invited us to go out on 
his boat that afternoon. George is a sea- 
soned old bachelor, big and brown, and 
he will have a beautiful rotundity pre- 
ceding him some day if he doesn’t watch 
out. The Aphrodite lay anchored in the 
bay. Mistake not that George’s tastes 
ran all the way back to ancient Greece. 
Oh, no, the yacht only perpetuated the 
name of a favorite race-horse owned by 
George before he became rotund and 
which had once done big things at Sheeps- 
head Bay. 

George is just as good as gold, which he 
has galore, and, although Julie had sighed 
deeply in the morning for her lost love, 
usually Julie can see but one use for a 
masculine such as George, and that is to 
appropriate him for purposes of flirtation. 

Like the rest of my sex, I dearly love 
a romance, and had been picturing all 
sorts of pleasant outcomes should Julie’s 
old sweetheart be in Temple Haven. I 
wanted her, you see, to be true to her old 
attachment; and then, too, there was no 
use in her flirting with George. George 
doesn’t seem quite himself, somehow, 
since he came back from California. 

I didn’t say anything to Julie—I 
thought it rather unfeeling toward the 
poor lady—but I heard somewhere last 
winter that Mrs. James Mannes, who had 
always lived a butterfly existence, had 
caught cold during the extreme weather 
of the winter before while attending some 
affair. Pneumonia, I believe, soon carried 
off the poor lady, thereby adding to Mr. 
Mannes’s other graces that of widower- 
hood. Julie, evidently, had not heard of 
this. I couldn’t quite bring myself to 
tell it to her now as a piece of welcome 
news. One doesn’t know just where to 
draw the line between commiseration for 
the one and felicitation for the other. 

Well, away we sailed on George’s boat 
out into the, tous, unknown. We left dull 
care disconsolate on the landing. My 
soul that day was not “far away, sailing 
on Vesuvian Bay,” to quote my own 
home poet, but my soul that day was 
there with me sailing the blue Atlantic 
sea. Later the moon came up, and that 
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was superlatively perfect. I was almost 
sorry then that I was not personally con- 
ducting a romance in which Julie and 
George figured. But I knew it would 
take a blast of dynamite to arouse George. 

He is not my really, truly cousin, you 
know. He is only the nephew of my long- 
departed stepfather. You would not sus- 
pect, it but George is really uncannily 
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keen. He made his big barrel of money, 
which he enjoys so hugely, out on the 
Pacific coast somewhere, and you should 
see his farm in the Chester Valley—the 
Chester Valley than which God never cre- 
ated anything more fair. Sometimes I used 
to plan that when I was sixty and spec- 
tacled and ugly—no, I always intended 
being a good-looking old lady—I was go- 
ing out there to live with Cousin George 
—Cousin George, who is not my really, 
truly cousin after all. More like a broth- 
er, perhaps, and not a brother either; I 
wonder what category George does come 
under? A brother would have been tick- 
led to death, and George used to get 
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roaring mad as a youngster at the liberties 
taken with my small person. He got 
roaring mad at old John McBride once. 
George and I used to take our pennies to 
the “corner” store and invest them in one 
lemon and one lemon stick, all that our 
finances permitted. Then we stuck the 
stick into the lemon and took the most 
delicious alternate pulls. Nectar for the 
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gods! Old John was always sitting round, 
and he thought it great fun to hook my 
spindly shanks with the crook on the end 
of his long cane. Once, when we had the 
lemon stick drawing just bully, Old John, 
in an excess of jocularity, toppled me over, 
and our glorious confection was ruined in 
the dirt. But if I took time to relate all 
our fortunes, good and bad, as children, 
it would be a long story. 

Let me see: George must be forty now, 
and he has no more romance in his make- 
up than a big oak. And that, perhaps, is 
just as well as to have broken his heart 
over some fickle woman, as I broke mine 
over Doctor Halsted ten years ago. 
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Thank heaven, it’s all mended and sound 
again now. 

At nine o’clock we landed. It was good 
of George to give us all that pleasure. He 
had been so quiet all evening I wondered 
if he were quite happy. When we left him 
I patted him on the sleeve and said: 
“Good night, Georgie.” 

“What are you going to wear in the 
morning, Julie?” I asked when we were 
alone. 

“T don’t know—I think I look nicest 
in my cream coat and skirt and rose- 
colored hat.” 

“ Just the thing,” I replied. ‘It’s down 
on his marrow bones at once for Jimmy.” 

“Don’t joke, Cherrie, when it’s all so 
hopeless; but, just to put my affairs aside 
for a little bit, I think George is adorable; 
why haven’t you married him long ago?” 

“Marry George! Bless me!” and I 
dropped a very juicy section of orange 
that I was enjoying into a box of pink 
rice powder. ‘Don’t startle me again 
like that! Marry George! Why I could 
never think seriously of George any more 
than George could think seriously of me! 
Why, George! George, for one thing, is 
not the type of man that I admire! 
Why, George is just symbolical of crea- 
ture comforts, that’s all! I should have 
to marry a man who was my superior in 
intellect and culture. We would not be 
congenial. He would not really be com- 
panionable to me. I never thought of 
such a thing, and I’m sure George——” 

“Oh, nonsense, with your confounded 
culture! You make me downright tired! 
You are always living under a culture de- 
lusion. I don’t think your intellectual 
tastes are half what you think they are, 
anyhow !” 

I sat down on the bed and began labo- 
riously: “Four into nineteen goes four 
times and three over, four into thirty-one 
goes seven times and three over, four into 
forty-two—no, thirty-two—goes eight 
times and nothing over! Hurrah, Julie, 
keep your temper—it is leap year! If 
you’re waking, call me early, call me 
early, Julie dear; I'll go to George at the 
dawn—no, George loves his bed of a 
morning—lI’ll go to him after lunch, when 
he is very content, and say, ‘George, will 
you marry me?’ and you must be watch- 
ing round the corner, Julie, and see the 
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look of suicidal woe on poor old George’s 
face.” 

“T saw the look on George’s face when 
you patted him on the sleeve and said, 
‘Good night, Georgie,’ and I’ve had more 
experience in reading masculine expres- 


‘sions than you have had.” 


“Good night, Julie,’ I mocked in a 
feignedly sleepy tone from beneath the 
covers where I had taken refuge. But, do 
you know? I had noticed it, and George 
did look queer. Then I fell to imagining 
George’s opinions of some of my favorites. 
Well, he might tolerate Theocritus and his 
shepherd-boy, but as for my favorite 
novelist, George would vote him a fool 
instanter. He might at a pinch use an 
ugly little adjective which only requires 
three letters in the reformed spelling. 

But what nonsense! And so I fell 
asleep to dream that George had gone to 
Egypt to fetch me back a rose, a blue- 
bird, and an amethyst ring. 


The next morning, as we used to say in 
our little diaries, we arose at eight, said 
our prayers—no, we didn’t say our pray- 
ers—at least I didn’t, and Julie not so 
that you could notice it. It seems to be 
the custom now for girls to say their 
prayers only at night. 

We breakfasted at nine-thirty, weather 
fine. Julie devoted much time and atten- 
tion to her toilet. Her hat was bewitch- 
ing—of soft American Beauty rose color— 
and with it coquettishly tipped to one side, 
with a soft pat here and a tuck there, she 
looked the splendid young woman that 
she is, and oh, Jimmy, beware the “come 
hither” in her eye! She wore her cream 
serge coat and skirt. As I was to be an 
onlooker and instigator only in this affair, 
I went forth bravely in all the peace of 
mind which a well-worn and much-loved 
old frock brings—a thin, dark-blue swiss, 
which discloses so well the good lines of 
my back and shoulders, of which I am 
fully conscious. And my hat, George 
particularly loves the blue hat, corn- 
flower blue tulle and navy-blue velvet, 
that I wear with this dress. 

I wondered what George was doing. 
Did I tell you he had left for Denver on 
the seven-o’clock train the night before? 
Somehow George was always away, and 
then I thought—suppose this man steals 
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my Julie from me; for I felt it in my 
bones that her old sweetheart was in 
Temple Haven. 

“We will go down on the board walk,” 
planned Julie, “‘and saunter along, and 
just naturally talk to the little chaps. 
You know my old gift of sand-modelling; 
well, I’ll possess those children in about 
five minutes.” 
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“Well!” I interrupted, “You'll never 
find George and me walking out with the 
pair of you. Languid brown eyes, for- 
sooth; are they limpid and lambent also? 
George would never take a prize at a 
beauty show; he does have a jolly twinkle 
in his eye, though, and his mouth—it’s a 
mile too wide! Isn’t his hair the funniest 
thing? That’s one thing that did bother 


On and on we trudged.—Page 206. 


You know it’s awfully hard for me not 
to tell things, so I told Julie what I had 
heard about Jimmy being a widower. I 
know she felt like walking round and 
round in delirious circles, but she re- 
frained. 

“Julie, what does he look like?” I 
asked. 

“Very tall, over six feet; broad shoul- 
ders; very dignified; carries his head well 
up; with a clean-shaven face, perfect fea- 
tures, and the nicest light-brown hair, 
almost blond; languid brown eyes.” 


George; it came within an ace of being red, 
you know, years ago, and it curled up so 
impishly. George disciplined it, though, 
and now it’s real lyquite stylish. You 
should hear George sometimes when he 
goes to the little church at the Green 
Tree—his bass fairly shakes the rafters. 
He comes out specially strong on ‘How 
firm a foundation ye saints of the 
Lord.’ ” 

“Oh! of course, George is a different 
type of man from Jim,” Julie said, rather 
giving herself airs. ‘You would enjoy 
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Jim so much. He is so well read, so finely 
grained and receptive to everything that 
is the best.”’ 

“Don’t mistake yourself,” I respond- 
ed, “that George is unreceptive. He has 
an innate taste for everything that is fine, 
but George’s life has been spent in the 
great out-of-doors. You need only look 
at him to see that. George is one of na- 
ture’s gentlemen.” 

“Hear, hear!” laughed Julie, “you can 
abuse George to your heart’s content, but 
others beware. Oh, Cherrie, you are such 
a darling!” 

I made a face at her. ‘“ One time,” I 
continued, “ years ago, George and I went 
to hear ‘Tannhiduser.’ Krauss sang the 
erring knight, and George said———” 

“Oh, they are not here!” cried Julie in 
a tone which suggested that everything 
was at an end. 

“Sure,” I replied; “I think I see them 
down there beyond that little curve in the 
beach.” 

“No, they are too big, Cherrie. Oh, of 
course, that’s just the way it would turn 
out!” 

“Well, they may come later. Oh, yes,” 
consulting my watch, “it’s barely ten, 
and yesterday when we came down it was 
after eleven. Suppose we walk up the 
beach a little way toward ‘The Hob-and- 
Nob’; they are sure to be here when we 
come back.” 

“T don’t care,’”’ moaned Julie, “if we 
don’t see them to-day; I’m sure they are 
Jimmy’s babies; I’ll stay here until I do 
see them. I'll just wring my deserts out 
of this mean old world, so I will.” 

So on and on we walked, looking, look- 
ing, but the little builders of yesterday 
had as completely disappeared as their 
own handiwork. We reached the end of 
the board walk, picked our way carefully 
down the steps, and landed in a most un- 
pleasant depth of sand. On and on we 
trudged. - “Is this a penance, Cherrie, we 
are doing? I don’t like it, and we shall be 
tired to death getting back. Oh, let us 
turn around! I know I’m silly, but I’m 
just sick and disappointed over this thing 
—foolish, for there was so little to build 
on. I just can’t stand it, so I can’t, and 
I know I'll never see him again.” Here 
Julie sank in a heap in the sand, the pic- 
ture of grief. 
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“Come, honey,” I persuaded, “don’t 
do that; cheer up!” 

“T’ll pull together after a bit; just let 
me sit here awhile. I’m a pig, anyhow, 
Cherrie, spoiling your walk like this,”’ and 
Julie, her eyes swimming in tears saltier 
than the salty waters of the ocean, stared 
disconsolately out to sea, and I waited 
till Julie had it out with herself. 

Presently she stood up. ‘‘ Now I think 
I’ve scattered the blue devils. I have a 
horrid disposition, Cherrie; you are al- 
ways so calm and hopeful.”’ 

But I was singing by this time, pro- 
claiming to all nature that— 


“At last a cloud of sorrow came. 
A strange young man from town 
Was introduced to Rosy Nell 
By Aunt Jemima Brown.” 


And then Julie joined in— 


“She stayed away from school next day. 
To me the truth was plain: 
She’d gone off with that city chap 
A-swinging in the lane.” 


But here Julie broke in with one of the 
sudden changes so characteristic of her. 
“What were you and Mrs. McCormack 
talking about this morning, Cherrie?”’ 

“Oh! she was telling me about a young 
man who took his sweetheart to a par- 
ty, and he was so proud of her because 
she——”’ 

But Julie had stopped and stood as 
though rooted to the spot. I followed her 
gaze—and coming toward us in the dis- 
tance was a man, a splendid man. He 
seemed to be getting much comfort out 
of a calabash pipe. 

“Ts it him?” I ungrammatically 
gasped. 

“Yes! Yes!” she cried, and oh, the 
look of gladness in her face! But she 
didn’t go pale, she didn’t tremble; oh, no, 
she frantically waved her hand, and Jim- 
my stared and stared; then he put his 
pipe into his pocket as a concession to 
this unexpected salute—and then he rec- 
ognized her! 

“Julie!” he called. “Jimmy!” she 
echoed. He plunged through the sand, 
and in an instant she was swept off her 
feet in a giantlike embrace. Presently 
he remembered me, and he didn’t have 
the grace to look embarrassed the least 
bit. 
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“This is Cherrie,” announced Julie, re- 
membering her manners. 

“Julie,” I said severely, “‘I thought you 
told me this was a dignified young man.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “I believe I did 
carry a lot of dignity when I was a young 
chap, but years teach a fellow what an 
unnecessary burden it is.” 

“Oh, well, then,” I said, “in that case 
you might kiss me, too, if you like”; and 
he did like, and so our acquaintance began 
very auspiciously. 
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softly. Here I interrupted the awkward 
pause. “Tell him, Julie, about the chil- 
dren, and the song; and where are they 
to-day ?”’ 

“Have you seen them, the kiddies?” he 
asked, turning to Julie, and continued: 
“We are moving back to Haverford to- 
day; their nurse took them up this morn- 
ing; and, by George, I’m forgetting that I 
must make the two-o’clock train. Big 
engagement in town at four o’clock.” 

“O Jim, how nearly we missed you,” 


“Come, honey,”’ I persuaded, “don’t do that; cheer up!’’—Page 206 


Julie was fluttering around him like a 
very much excited child. He has the most 
fascinating little waves in his hair, just 
tinged with gray above theears. Julie had 
gotten this far in her investigation of him. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, “your hair is so 
pretty,” and she softly smoothed it. 

“Julie!” I said again severely. 

They radiated happiness, they glowed 
happiness, they beamed happiness. 

“We forget the children,” I interrupt- 
ed. “Isn’t your family here?” 

“Yes, my boy and girl,” he answered. 
“You heard about Clara, Julie?” 

“Yes, Cherrie told me,” she answered 


said Julie in a fond tone that delighted 
Jimmy’s heart. 

“You won’t miss me soon again, girlie ” 
— this with tone and look prophetic. 
“Tell the girls I’m going to camp in 
their parlor seven nights next week.” 

“‘T wish there were eight nights in next 
week,’’ cooed Julie, and more fond looks. 

By this time we had reached the board 
walk, and, Julie clinging to one arm, I to 
the other, we gave the recital of our de- 
tective work of the past two days, with 
many interruptions and much merriment. 
He did look adorable in his blue serge and 
white flannels —a bit careless, though. 
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George does have a perfect genius for 
dressing himself; and when George 
smiles — well, he is like George and no- 
body else. George has such nice hands! 

When we reached “The Anchorage” 
Jim had to hurry away to his train, Julie 
happy in the thought that she should see 
him again that evening. 

Well, any one could see what the out- 
come would be. I should lose my dear 
old chum; how lonely it would be—bosh, 
Temple Haven calling, calling all these 
years! Then I felt sorry for myself, and 
it always aggravates me when I begin to 
pity myself. So with head erect I de- 
scended the stairs quite as though I were 
master of my fate. As I passed the desk 
a boy handed me <a letter; it was in 
George’s well-known scrawl. And all at 
once I felt unaccountably happy. I 
slipped into a secluded corner and opened 
the envelope: 

“Dear Eleanor,’ Iread. ‘‘I shall reach 
Philadelphia on Tuesday evening of next 
week at seven o’clock, and I’m coming 
right out to your house to tell you that 
I am going to marry you, and then we are 
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going to Egypt for the winter. You will 
like going to Egypt with me, won’t you, 
my % 

But I’m not going to tell any one what 
else George said. That was my letter. 
Wasn’t that a pretty fancy that Temple 
Haven was calling me! 

I said nothing to Julie until we had al- 
most reached home; then I read her 
George’s letter. She has a long list of ad- 
jectives, and they all came out of her 
rapture pretty well worn. 

“When George comes to your house on 
Tuesday evening,” she planned, “you 
must wear your blue swiss dress.” 

-‘Julie,” I replied, “I shall not be at 
home on Tuesday evening when George 
comes.” 

“Oh, Cherrie! you wouldn’t be such a 
simpleton!” Julie stormed. ‘How can 
you? Oh, I could hit you with some- 
thing !”’ 

“Julie,” I answered slowly, “I shall 
not be at home on Tuesday evening when 
George comes, because I am going to the 
station to meet him. We might want to 
celebrate.” 
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In an instant she was swept off her feet in a giantlike embrace.—Page 206. 
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PER AHIS is the hour when na- 

Ni} tions have the making and 

24 unmaking of history in 

their hands. And no na- 

tional leader can keep apart 

from the task of his people. 

It is true that history is not, as it was 
largely taken to be, the mere external bi- 
ography of kings or leaders, and the dates 
of battles. It is rather the record of great 
evolutionary movements, the story of in- 
tellectual and political tides, the record of 
phenomenal levels, uplifts and downfalls, 
in the inner life of a people. The date of 
Magna Charta is of more importance than 
the date of the Norman conquest. The 


biography of Isaac Newton is more mo- 
mentous than the record of the reign of 
Charlemagne. 


Britain’s response to the 
call of honor when the foot of the con- 
queror plashed through the blood of Bel- 
gium lifted her nearer the light of eternal 
things than her conquest of India. It set 
above her the glory of the morning star. 
And when at last America turned from 
words to deeds the Statue of Liberty took 
on a deeper world significance amid the 
tides that hurry in their errand-bearing 
to every shore of the earth. It was the 
crisis in that crescendo movement which 
began when the last signature of freemen 
dried upon the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

And yet history is after all hung like a 
garment about the moments of the wise 
and brave. It takes the shape of epoch- 
making individuals who proved them- 
selves, being awake to holiest duty, to be 
heart-inspiring and soul-awaking. For 
no nation or people will spontaneously 
rise till it is roused. Every heart is 
knocked upon, and every ear receives the 
rallying message long before the drum-tap 
regulates the rhythmic feet that go out 
gladly along the way of victory. Manya 
Paul Revere rides forth to call the sleep- 
ing household, yawning, to the door, sud- 
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denly to forget its slumber, and to sleep 
not again till the task is accomplished. 
True men nurse the slow but steady flame 
that finally sets the land on fire, often be- 
fore the enemy of freedom suspects any- 
thing until he sees the skies red with gen- 
eral conflagration. They have been lis- 
teners, watchers, and doers, while others 
did the talking. Their souls have been 
tuned to the highest good, and their stride 
gives pace and measure to the onward 
march of their people toward the triumph 
of liberty. The true philosophy of his- 
tory is, therefore, the record of the prog- 
ress of the general human soul in relation 
to what is best within and without—the 
great, grand story of divine humanity “on 
active service.” And America has com- 
menced to write a chapter-heading of the 
world’s new book. It will be the greatest 
book ever written. If she keep her hand 
steady there will be a fine story added to 
the record of human progress. And she 
will be proud of her share of it, if she 
grow not weary. 

For this, of course, the individual must 
be true all through, for the story of the 
mass is a kind of composite echo of the 
story of its elements. And a nation’s ex- 
perience is just like thet of the souls 
which make up its voters”roll. It is true 
that, left to himself, a man might never 
stir from the primeval mould. He might 
be inclined to drag his environment about 
his shoulders like a ragged blanket, or 
cower behind each day’s chance for a 
little shelter when the winds blow keen 
between the stars. But a divine influ- 
ence envelops his being, and gives him a 
lift along the upward way. Yet custom 
stales the round of daily duty. Familiar- 
ity with what is best may make it con- 
temptible to many, who get on to the nar- 
row watershed which lies between the 
hour of noblest sacrifice and the hour of 
basest denial. The lack of unity of effort 
and hortesty of aim, set in a background 
of stubborn petulance and selfish hedon- 
ism, is fatal then. When union, which is 
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the secret of strength, and unanimity, 
which is the secret of success, are absent, 
the natural purpose of a people’s prog- 
ress may be paralyzed, and noble words, 
divorced from noble deeds, become a sub- 
ject of laughter among the nations if not, 
indeed, a subject of remorseful tears. 
The victory of liberty, when it does 
come, is often the result of isolated honor 
leaping forward at the throat of tyranny, 
a thing never to be forgotten while hearts 
beat true anywhere. The true freeman 
does not argue, does not threaten, does 
not think of time or cost or phrase in the 
offset. He sees liberty lying, a bit of 
bloody pulp, where tyranny has brutally 
assailed her; and he gets into the work 
before the brute thinks that any one has 
observed the foul attack. That is what 
the free nations of Europe did. And it 
should never be forgotten. When the 
achievements of the slain are mentioned 
with pride, they who lingered or refused 
are apt to be remembered forever. It is 
good for America to get on to the page of 
a story that shines with the record of the 
free who never thought of any wage in 


freedom’s greatest battle but the wage of 
sacrifice. 


II 


WHEN honor, liberty, and life are at 
stake no true soul can stand back, delib- 
erately and meanly neutral. Searchings 
of heart that are not fruitful in action are 
signs of spiritual poverty. What is the 
value of great resolves, dusting of ban- 
ners and polishing of swords, if nothing 
come of them? To stand like reeds by 
the river’s marge, trembling in the for- 
ward breeze, yet to be rooted in the mire, 
unmoving? To sing old melodies and 
songs of things beautiful and precious, for 
which others in the deadly battle front 
are dying, as in days that are past men 
like them died? 

“Who is on the Lord’s side?” is the 
cry. “Of course we are, all of us. But 
the shepherd must stick to his flock, and 
the shoemaker to his last! There are 
plenty quarrelsome people who wish to 
fight! Let them fall in, and march. 
There are accounts to keep, and rents to 
gather, and the home fires have to be 
kept burning. Is it mad to be sane when 
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the world plunges into madness?”” Name 
of God! what is money, or comfort, or 
business, if liberty be slain? And the 
tragedy is that the majority of those who 
go out, wide-eyed, to conquer or to die, 
are not men of quarrel, but men to whom 
peace is most dear and precious, yet men 
who could not live one hour if freedom 
withered from the world. 

Or some begin to search for the slippery 
stone neutrality that lies in the weeds, 
between duty and expediency. But can 
any true soul shut its eyes and fold its 
hands against the triumphing of wrong, 
or close its ears against the wail of chil- 
dren tortured, the cry of women ravished, 
maimed, and slain, and the example of 
the brave who have been roused to sacri- 
fice? Where is the kingdom of neutrality, 
then, but in the No Man’s Land that 
slopes away from heaven on the swift road 
down to hell? 

It is because liberty means light and 
beauty, hope and promise to all, that it 
means most toeach. Every freeman has 
something to do, to bear, and share now. 
All men’s business is every man’s job. 
The universal necessity is every man’s 
duty. The individual is intimately con- 
cerned in the welfare of the mass. That 
is the real tragedy of personality. I am 
bound together in the bundle of life. I 
am one with all in the great mesh of God. 
And the meanest thing in the world is to 
allow another man to die for my liberty— 
to lie naked that I may be clothed—to be 
hungry that I may be fed—to toil and 
suffer while I do nothing, or the least I 
can, for him and for those who must be 
the poorer for his death and pain. It is 
when a nation realizes this truth that it 
slips in, from its remote and belittling per- 
spective, and looms big, broad, and large, 
before the hearts of men, as worthy of 
a place in unforgetable history. When 
liberty and honor are gasping in the strug- 
gle for existence, neutrality wheels the 
biggest nation away, beyond the smallest 
star, out of sight, into the limbo of mean 
things. And it is set among those of va- 
riable purpose, that once had glorious 
names, yet could not decide whether to 
clutch to its grip a shining chance of God 
or a low Judas trick when heaven sent 
duty calling out for men. For it is not 
mere slacking—it is treason to refuse, 
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when liberty, gagged and blindfolded, has 
her back at the wall, and honor has been 
put to shame. What a blessing for his- 
tory that America remembered what 
was written on her lintel by the brave 
long ago, and kept the honor of her 
house ! 

Instability is the shifting sand on which 
no lasting house of life can ever stand— 
the stone that turns beneath the forward 
foot. It carries always its retribution with 
it, dragging its dread punishment, like a 
shadow behind it, through every court of 
honor. While it lingers, the battle swings 
from victory to defeat. While it argues 
the point nations, exhausted, praying in 
vain for reinforcements that ought to 
come, die where they struggle, and free- 
dom’s scream makes the world grow pale 
in that hour. Instability has searchings 
of heart, like a door blown open and shut 
in the wind, when yea should be yea, and 
nay should be nay, as when a man drives 
a strong nail hard home with one blow of 
his hammer, and leaves it so. 
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THERE are, in such a crisis as to-day, 
too many who discuss things in a large 
way, and do things in the smallest way 
they can, if they do anything at all. 
They seek for an excuse when action is 


needed. To give a dying man a cup of 
cold water is surely better than to let him 
die of thirst because you have not cham- 
pagne and ice to offer. 

The time for all debate is past. Battles 
have been lost and liberty has been put 
in chains before now, while talk has been 
going on. The nemesis of too late and 
might have been has changed the map of 
Europe just as much as German guns and 
divisions. Russia rotted into disaster be- 
cause men talked when they should have 
been watching and guarding, when words 
and not swords were masters of the fateful 
hour. Anything, even an honest defeat, 
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would be better than fruitless scheming, 
and vain talk, and formulated dreams 
that fall still-born into a needy world. 
The talkers forget how the clock of oppor- 
tunity runs down while they are speaking. 
The time for doing is constant. War does 
not stand on one foot, waiting till you fin- 
ish your sentence. 

To face the world and the stars without 
fear, being true—to get out of an easy 
chair and set your back up against the 
cross—to watch in the mud of Flanders, 
or die in the fevered plains of Mesopota- 
mia lest wrong should triumph for one 
day and the jewel of the soul be tarnished, 
shows little profit, of course, against the 
price of wool in the war markets. It is, 
in fact, loss, as some men measure gain. 
But it is what grandeur of soul is built 
from. It is what moulds true greatness 
and light. It has an excess profit, which 
the world can never find time to calculate 
ataxupon. For it is the crucifixion stand- 
ard of the divine that is in man. It is 
God in the clay. 

Better, ten thousandfold, to die rolled 
in the bloody mire of battle, and lie naked 
till the funeral drums roll the march, 
after victory’s blast is blown, than make 
successful selfishness the glory and the 
measure of a life, and to be searching for 
an argument or excuse for judgment-day 
when the ghost of the murdered free na- 
tions would ask you why. 

This is the day of sacrifice. We need 
not go far afield to find our cross. Men 
are dying to make a better thing of the 
dusty star on which we live. Surely God 
is awakening the ages by the terrible reve- 
lation of agony, where the rain runs red 
along the roadside ruts in Flanders. And 
that red rain shall never cease to run until 
our hearts take to themselves their duty, 
though it sting. For the shell-holes in a 
shattered world are becoming the birth- 
places of a new age, the foundation of 
which is the broken and the contrite 
heart, as of old. 
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Instantly seizing her wrist he twisted her arm so that he almost brought her to her knees.—Page 218. 
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ETTY ALLISON tripped 
) B) es along without a thought 
fsq in her mind that could 
iS ry — be beige — 
) e would, indeed, have 
ai oN a demed energetically that 
there was a waking moment when she 
could be accused of being in such a state, 
for she was a very active, alert young 
person who was always doing something 
or planning to do something. Truth, 
however, compels the statement that at 
the moment she had not a distinct idea in 
her pretty head. She was merely serene- 
ly, carelessly happy. 

The afternoon was a bright, cheery, and 
warm fulfilment of the promises of the 
early spring. The illustration which she 
had just finished at her own studio was 
certainly the best she had ever made and 
would cause the art editor into whose of- 
fice she would carry it the following day 
to open his eyes. She was going to the 
Escotts’ apartment to see that it was 
all right, the key of it having been left 
with her under particular injunction from 
her greatest friend, Irene Escott. Irene 
had anxiously informed her that she could 
not be entirely satisfied that the little 
maid who only came in during the day 
when they were there could be depended 
upon to inspect everything regularly when 
they were out of town. They had been 
away ever since Escott had given up his 
occupation as an engineer early in the 
winter to go to Washington for confiden- 
tial government war service. There they 
had taken an apartment and there Irene 
had gone to be with him, as he would only 
be returning to New York for a day at a 
time as his work called him. So Betty 
was going, as she had often gone before, 
to find if all was well. Moreover, she 
had agreed to meet there at five o’clock 
Captain Richard Burnham, whom she 
liked very much—well—perhaps liked a 
little more than very much. Well, she 
would see—— 
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As she walked she noticed and felt, as 
she had before, the subtle metamorphosis 
of war New York. All the flags, the pos- 
ters, the objects in the shop-windows, all 
made little differences which in the sum 
made a great difference. This brought 
her to what was a constant unhappiness 
for her. She was thinking now and her 
mind was busy with the one care which 
troubled her. How could she do some- 
thing to help in the war? What could 
she do? Certainly she belonged to half 
a dozen committees. Undoubtedly, she 
was engaged in several forms of “war 
work.” However, making “dressings,” 
even selling Liberty Loan Bonds or, for 
that matter, learning how to take auto- 
mobiles apart was nothing active as she 
understood it. She wanted something in 
which there was real danger and excite- 
ment and a chance for action, and what 
opportunity was there for that here in 
New York, where everything was going 
on almost exactly as it had been going on 
when she had come there five years before 
to study art, and as it had been going on 
ever since. There was very little change 
in her own existence or the existence of her 
friends. People were doing other things— 
like the Escotts. Brothers and husbands 
and—Richard Burnhams had gone off to 
camps. That and trying to get on with 
one’s old clothes. No, she had no reason 
except for the black head-lines of the 
papers to believe that there was a war— 
If she could be in France where things 
were happening and where she longed to 
be, only they had told her that super- 
fluous women were in the way. 

She had walked across North Washing- 
ton Square and onward and westward, 
and had come to the wide, empty street in 
which was the building in which was the 
Escott apartment. It had been a very 
broad, old dwelling-house, but the ground 
floor was now a business stationer’s and 
printer’s shop, and the second story had 
been transformed into the Escott flat. 
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Above that was another flat, empty, as 
the sign “To Let” in a dusty window tes- 
tified. Above that, as Betty knew, were 
store-rooms belonging to the tenants of 
theshop. The quietness and inexpensive- 
ness had been in accord with the Escotts’ 
wishes and means, and Betty approved 
entirely of the pretty nook they had made 
of it. The place was, indeed, almost more 
of a home for her than her own studio, 
where sometimes she had been very 
lonely. 

She went up the narrow stairs by the 
side of the shop and reached the hall 
above. There was another stairway lead- 
ing farther up, but Betty’s light steps 
seemed to sound as steps sound in a house 
known to be empty. Momentarily she 
thought how curious it was that in swarm- 
ing, strident New York she could be so 
isolated and in such silence. She opened 
the door of the Escott apartment with the 
key she had and entered. Walking along 
the narrow, short little hall she reached 
the diminutive drawing-room. 

Yes, a glance about assured her that 
everything was all right. All of Irene Es- 
cott’s wedding presents were in place ex- 
actly as she had left them. Betty had not 
expected anything else. However, Irene 
worried when she was away, and if she 
got any comfort in being informed that 
the mirror in the old Spanish frame—sent 
by Uncle Horace—was uncracked and 
hanging perfectly straight—that Cousin 
Clotilda’s gift—the China rug, was care- 
fully rolled up against the wall—that rich 
old Mrs. Munson’s splendid present—the 
grand piano, was unscratched, she was de- 
lighted to write the facts to her. 

What jolly good fun they had all had 
there! Little dinners, little suppers after 
the theatre. Richard Burnham had al- 
ways been one of the party, and there 
she had first met him and—and—— 

Betty pushed aside the portiére and 
passed from the drawing-room into the 
still smaller library. All was right there 
also. She returned to the drawing-room. 
Seating herself on the arm of a chair she 
gazed out at the blank windows of the 
houses opposite. Dick was coming pres- 
ently, and she knew what he was going to 
say, only she did not know what she was 
going to say in answer—or was not quite 
sure—or, well—she had not said to her- 


self that she knew what she was going to 
say exactly—well—she had not said it 
yet, anyhow 

She turned her head quickly. 

Certainly some one was moving in the 
short hall. Could Dick have come al- 
ready? She glanced at the clock. It 
manifestly had stopped. No, she could 
not expect him yet. But some one was in 
the hall. The distance from door to door 
was only half a dozen steps. Why did not 
he, she, it, they—come in? 

She must have felt the strain of this 
question and the response to be made 
without knowing it, for the slight wait 
and suspense made her disproportion- 
ately nervous. She was ready to cry 
out sharply in interrogation when the per- 
son who had caused the slight disturbance 
entered. The appearance he presented 
though was so eminently usual, conven- 
tional, correct, that, coming after the 
brief, nervous tension, she gave a_slight 
hysterical laugh. 

Then she stared with open eyes. 

A man stood in the doorway. He wasa 
young man and he was a large young man, 
though the effect of largeness was pro- 
duced rather by heaviness than by height. 
He had a large body and a large head, and 
a large face in which were singularly little 
eyes. Betty felt that they were at that 
moment looking at her with very sharp, 
startled attention. He was dressed in the 
height of the mode for late afternoon, and 
the effect produced was that of clothes 
worn by the man rather than that of a 
man wearing clothes. The European con- 
tinental peculiarity which causes the 
wearer’s garments to sit less easily on him, 
and with less appearance of unconscious- 
ness than on an Englishman or an Amer- 
ican, was subtly evident. When he spoke 
his words came with perfect ease. There 
was, however, a faint, scarcely percepti- 
ble, accent about them which was not the 
accent of any particular country or lan- 
guage, but carried a certain general sug- 
gestion of vague cosmopolitanism. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said in quick 
composure, “I came to see my good 
friends, the Escotts P 

“Why,” exclaimed Betty, starting up, 
“Baron von Hippe!” 

The stout young man gazed at her with 
an expression of mild astonishment as 
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he slowly opened his heavy, firmly set 
mouth. 

“T beg your pardon again,” 
blankly, “TI a 

“T suppose, of course, that you don’t 
remember me,” interrupted Betty eager- 
ly. “It was eight years ago, when I was 
only fourteen, but I remember you very 
well on the steamer. I was crossing with 
my aunt, Mrs. Carnes, to go to school in 
Paris, and you were devoted to her, but 
of course you never noticed or remember a 
little girl like me . 

“Really, you are so—hasty,” he said 
with a smile which came and went very 
quickly. “It is I who am not remem- 
bered; or, I cannot say that, for you have 
never seen me. I have not the honor to 
be of the name of the person you mention, 
and I never crossed the ocean eight years 
ago with your aunt, whom I never had the 
pleasure of knowing or seeing and con- 
sequently not yourself either.” 

“Then who are you?” questioned 
Betty, still staring. 

“JT,” he answered, “I am Maximilian 
Lopez, who knows, I think I may say, the 
Escotts very well.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Betty, “the Mr. 
Lopez whom they have met in Washing- 
ton? Why, Mrs. Escott has written to me 
about you. She has written to me a great 
deal about you and most enthusiastically. 
You have been so very nice to them, and 
found so many pleasant things to do for 
them. But you must have known they 
were away.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied after the slightest 
hesitation, placing his hat on one chair 
and seating himself in another, “but to- 
day Jack Escott was to be in town and 
I half expected to find him here.” 

“But usually,” remonstrated Betty, 
“he only comes early in the week.” 

“This, you see, was different,” he said 
blandly. “And you are undoubtedly 
Miss Allison of whom I have also heard 
much, and also most enthusiastically.” 

“Yes,” she said absently, “I am Eliza- 
beth Allison,”’ and she continued: “I was 
sure I had shut the door.” 

“Then, apparently, you are mistaken 
again, Miss Allison.” 

He paused, bowing gravely. 

“The door was open. As I believed 
that no one would be here but Jack Es- 


he said 
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cott, I made bold to enter as one would 
into a bachelor’s quarters whom one 
knows well when one finds his door open. 
Miss Allison, I assure you that it is a very 
great pleasure to meet you at last.” 

Again he bowed and gave his listener 
to understand that he had been living 
only for that moment. Betty, sitting 
with her back to the light, gazed at him 
without taking her eyes for a moment 
from him. He straightened himself up, 
gave a twirl to his mustache, and as- 
sumed the air of one receiving a fitting 
tribute of attention and admiration. 

“So you thought you once saw some 
one who resembled me. Poor devil + 

He simpered consciously. 

“Yes, wasn’t it odd?” murmured Betty. 

“However,” he continued, “you must 
put up with poor Maximilian Lopez, whose 
only wish is to be of service to you ed 

“Since you know the Escotts so well, 
you must know Captain Burnham too— 
must have met him with them in Wash- 
ington. Indeed, he has spoken to me 
about seeing you.” 

“Yes, indeed, I have seen Captain 
Burnham often and know him well.” 

“He is coming to meet me here at five 
o’clock 2 

She checked herself suddenly, flushed 
and bit her lip as if displeased with her- 
self for what she had so quickly said. A 
shade of something passed across the face 
she was watching. There was the merest 
momentary change, and she might well 
have believed that she was mistaken in 
imagining that there was any at all. 

“ How delightful !” he exclaimed quick- 
ly. “Captain Burnham isin town. Iam 
so pleased. Ah, when the Escotts return 
and we are here all together we have been 
counting on having such—what do you 
call them—larks. We have planned to 
make a little merry in these sad times. 
And perhaps then you will be so good as 
to make one of us—” He stopped short. 
“Five o’clock. I wonder what time it is 
now?” 

He glanced about and she saw his look. 

“The clock has stopped,’’ she said. 

“Tt isa pity. Usually I carry a wrist- 
watch, but to-day I have it not on.” 

“T haven’t a watch, either,” she said, 
and asked: “ You have never been at the 
Escotts’ apartment before?” 
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“Alas! You see, I have only known 
them in Washington.” 

“Yes, they have been away all winter. 
I wonder what time it really is? I know,” 
she jumped up, “the telephone operator 
will tell us.” 

She moved toward the door as the man 
she addressed rose from his chair with his 
heels close together. He took a step for- 
ward, then drew back his foot and stood 
rigidly erect. She disappeared through 
the door to the library, and a moment 
after the sound of her voice came back 
to the room. 

“Central! Will you please tell me what 
time it is?’”’ A pause. “Thank you.” 

She returned at once and sat down in 
the chair she had just left. 

“Twenty minutes to five,” Betty said, 
“and Captain Burnham is to be here a 
five. The recruiting-office where he is in 
charge is only a few blocks away, and I 
do not think that he will be late——”’ 

“Yes, yes—probably.” The response 
was given slowly while the speaker looked 
at her, cast his eyes about the room and 
glanced toward the door. “He will be 
here in twenty minutes.” 
va | 


“Perhaps sooner,” said Betty. 
should not be surprised if he were a little 


” 


early. 

“Ah—a little early——” 

The words broke off and the man who 
had uttered them appeared to be plunged 
in thought. At length he aroused himself, 
as if suddenly becoming conscious that his 
silence might have become noticeable. 

“Really—really,” he said briskly, “ how 
regrettable. Nothing would have given 
me greater pleasure than to see at once 
the excellent Captain Burnham.” 

“But if you wait you will see him—” 
she urged. 

“YVes—yes,” he said, rising quickly. 
“That is exactly the unfortunate part. I 
cannot wait. I have an engagement. I 
am really late now, but I wished to have 
a word with the Escotts.” 

“Tf you could only stay as long as 
this,” laughed Betty, “it would have had 
to be a very short word indeed.” 

He gave no heed to the speech, but 
turned and, as he turned, said abruptly: 

“Tcannot stay. I shall hope at another 
time, Miss Allison.” 

“Wait, wait just a minute,” entreated 
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Betty. “You mustn’t go yet, I cannot let 
you.” 

He wheeled about quickly. 

“And why not?” 

A note of hardness which had not been 
there before rasped out suddenly in his 
voice. 

“Oh!” Betty exclaimed, “when I have 
heard so much of you from the Escotts— 
when I am so glad to meet you—I really 
am——” ’ 

He scrutinized her face very closely in- 
deed, and after a moment his countenance 
relaxed. His mouth stretched in a wide 
grin of gratified self-satisfaction. 

“You have,” he said, “a very pretty 
smile. We should be great friends. Yes.” 
He kept staring at her and the leering look 
which had lain in his eyes gave place to 
one of renewed and troubled uncertainty. 
“No. No,” he shook his head shortly, “I 
must go. I must fulfil my engagement.” 

“Oh, don’t,” Betty protested earnestly. 
“T have just had a great idea. I will tell 
you what we will do. Give up your en- 
gagement. I will telephone Dick to meet 
us there and that he must give us tea at 
the Ritz. It will be great fun. We can 
talk as well there as here and there are 
always so many amusing people to see.” 

The man to whom she spoke came to 
a sudden standstill. His brows were 
wrinkled in thought, like one debating 
some important question for which an an- 
swer has to be found immediately. He 
drew a quick, deep breath and addressed 
her suavely: 

“Very well. Indeed, the prospect 
which you offer is too delightful! It can- 
not be resisted. I will let my engagement 

ie,?? 

“Then I will telephone at once,” called 
Betty, as she ran again to the door leading 
to the library. She disappeared as she 
had before, and in an instant her voice 
was heard giving a telephone number. 
After the lapse of a few moments she went 
on rapidly: 

“Oh, Dick, is that you? I am here at 
the Escotts’ apartment. I have a plan. 
I have found Mr. Lopez here, whom it 
seems you know. What do you say to 
going to the Ritz for tea? I think Jit 
would be great fun. You agree? Then 
I'll meet you there with Mr. Lopez at five 
instead of here. All right.” 
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She came back into the room, walking 
slowly. The man whom she had left there 
had sunk into the chair which he had oc- 
cupied. As she advanced he did not rise. 
She stood for a second irresolutely looking 
down at him. While she did so he threw 
himself back and, crossing one leg over 
the other, drew out a cigarette-case. 

“T do not think that you have asked my 
permission to smoke,” she said sharply. 

He laughed loudly and still with an air 
of bravado as he looked up at her and an- 
swered: 

“And why should I?” 

He leaned over. Taking a match from 
a tray on the table he lit it. 

“T can understand,” she said coldly, 
“that you should find no reason why you 
should.” 

“Then you know me—at length.” 

“T see that you recognize yourself in 
my description.” 

A hot flush of anger burned across his 
face and his teeth snapped viciously. 

“T donot think I meant to let you know 
that I did, but you made me angry,” she 
went on. 

“T rather thought you knew me all the 
time,” he answered brusquely, lighting 
his cigarette and watching her. “That is 
why I was going. Now there is no such 
haste. Yes, lam Von Hippe. There is no 
reason, now that you have placed your- 
self in my power, to make a mystery of it 
any longer.” 

She clinched her hand as their eyes met. 

“Tn fact,” he went on, “with what I 
have to do that would be impossible.” 

“What is that?” she asked shortly. 

“Escott,” he replied calmly, “is in the 
government employ, as you know. The 
relations—which I established—with the 
Escotts enabled me to learn certain facts. 
In that desk—’”’ he pointed to a corner— 
“are certain papers which will be of great 
service to me—and others. This is the 
only occasion which I can hope to have of 
obtaining them. There are also certain 
people whom I have observed noticing me 
too closely of late. You have recognized 
me. The game is up. This evening I 
shall be out of New York with what I wish 
to have. To get that I came here this 
afternoon.” 

“Then I did not leave the door open,” 
she said dully. 
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“No, Lopenedit. One day in Washing- 
ton Jack Escott lost his keys. He found 
them, as happened, again very quickly. 
Still they were out of his possession for a 
time and “3 

He paused significantly. 

“T am not surprised,” she said disdain- 
fully. 

“To work!” he exclaimed, disregard- 
ing her speech and rising. 

“And when you go, if I give an 
alarm 4 

“T shall arrange so that you shall not 
do that.” 

He moved to the corner, sank down on 
one knee. Drawing a small key from his 
pocket he inserted it in the lock. 

“Ah,” he said, “you should have 
trusted to first impressions. The eyes of 
the sharp little girl who saw so clearly.” 

Betty had seated herself and with her 
chin on her hand watched him as he 
worked at the desk. 

“Do you know,” she said, “as I was 
coming here I wished that I could do 
something in the war—something rea 
and active.” 

“Well,” he muttered, throwing open 
the desk top, “you had your chance and 
lost it. I am a prize that they would be 
glad enough to capture.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me now that this 
can be really happening here in New 
York.” 

“Much happens nowadays that no one 
could believe before.” 

“You are proud enough to think that 


_ you have outwitted me.” 


“Ach!” he exclaimed contemptuously 
and indifferently, examining the handful 
of papers he had taken from a pigeonhole. 
“A woman. What is that!” 

“T will tell you, Baron von Hippe, what 
I think,” she said slowly, “I think that is 
where you and your nation have made a 
great mistake in this war. You have 
made it a man’s war on your side. On 
our side, in France, in England, here all 
the women are helping and their help is 
sought and welcomed. In your country 
they would help too if they were allowed 
to do it, I have no doubt, but your man 
rule there despises them. That is one of 
the reasons, the great reason, why you 
are going to be beaten. Women are 
to you as something to be pushed from 
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the sidewalk on which you are walking. 
Really, you think of them as good for 
little more than to work in the fields like 
beasts.” 

“Women are fools!” he exclaimed con- 
temptuously, busy with the papers. 

“The result is,” she continued steadily, 
“that you are not only fighting all the 
men of the Allies but you have all the 
women against you.” 

“What adversaries !”’ he laughed scorn- 
fully. “ What have we to fear from them ? 
What had I to fear from you? Why, you 
played into my hands like the pretty lit- 
tle simpleton you are. With big Captain 
Burnham coming here it was a different 
affair.” He was glancing over the docu- 
ments rapidly as he spoke. “ You tell him 
not to come and— This house is empty. 
At this hour no one will be about. With 
Captain Burnham arriving at any mo- 
ment I could not do my work. Uncertain 
if you had not found me out I had to get 
away, but ina moment all is changed with 
the danger of his presence removed. I 
need be on guard no longer. I have even 
time to find exactly what I want.” 

She watched him as he continued to 
run over the papers, which he had brought 
to a table before which he was standing. 

“You must think me a fool.” 

“T think you foolish to believe that a 
woman can match herself against a man,” 
he replied in high good humor. 

“You are sure she cannot?” she asked 
as she rose and drew near to him. 

Placing herself on the other side of the 
table, with a quick movement of her hand 
she swept all the documents before him 
onto the floor. 

“ Donnerwetter!” he cried furiously. 
“Why do you do that? It is child’s play. 
You think tostop meso! Pick them up.” 

She stood motionless. 

“Pick them up,” he roared. 

“T told you all that you think women 
are good for.” 

“Will you pick them up?” he threat- 
ened. 

She did not move or speak. 

Instantly seizing her wrist he twisted 
her arm so that he almost brought her to 
herknees. He held her, bending thus un- 
til with her free hand she began to pick 
up the papers. Then he relaxed his hold. 
Puffing his cigarette he watched her, not 
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deigning to help her and exulting in her 
subjugation. In his enjoyment of the sit- 
uation he did not hurry her, but watched 
her as she slowly gathered the scattered 
documents. She seemed to suffer from 
the mortification of her employment, for 
her fingers worked awkwardly and often 
dropped what they held, which neces- 
sitated her picking the papers up again 
te place with the others on the table. 

“So,” he said, when at length they were 
again before him, “TI think I will need all 
of these, and I will take them with me.” 
He placed the letters and documents in 
his pockets. ‘Now, really, I must go. 
You are a very charming miss, and at an- 
other time—but this is business and I can- 
not trust too much to chance. You were 
kind enough to remove the possibility 
of Captain Burnham’s interruption, still 
some one, after all, might appear. Ah, 
yes, I see what is in your mind. As soon 
as I have gone from the room you will fol- 
low, and you will denounce me to the first 
person met. That is what you think, but 
that shall not be.” His glance travelled 
rapidly about. “There is nothing I see 
very practical with which to secure you.” 

“You wouldn’t dare to tie me up?” 

He lifted his eyebrows and blew out his 
breath. 

“You think. Would I let a woman 
stand in my way when I am playing the 
game Iam? That is a trifle.” 

He went to a door and threw it back. 
The opening revealed one of the closets 
so frequent in apartments where advan- 
tage is taken of all space. 

“That is better!” he exclaimed. 
“There is a key. The door is strong 
enough for the purpose. You will not be 
heard beyond this room.” 

“You doh’t mean,” she demanded in 
evident amazement, “that you would shut 
me up there—that you would dare——” 

“TI would dare,” he replied grimly, 
“and a good deal more. Will you step in 
or-—”’ 

Her clear young voice interrupted him 
strongly and piercingly. The cry for help 
filled the place, and rose higher and higher 
in acute intensity, so that, as it seemed, 
doors and walls would hardly serve as bar- 
riers or distance check it and it must be 
heard by the passers in the street below. 
He was manifestly startled and dismayed. 
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“Hush up that,” he called savagely. 
“Will you keep quiet !”’ 

He seized her arms and shook her, but 
she screamed the louder. 

“Help! Help! Quick! Quick!” 

He held her with one hand, and, putting 
an arm about her, dragged her toward the 
door. She was young and strong and har- 
dy with the out-of-door life of a modern 
girl. She struggled desperately, and he 
had all he could do to hold her at first, 
much less force her to the prison he in- 
tended for her. She clung to him so that 
he could not move, and for some moments 
they remained in the same spot where she 
had sunk to her knees, while he bent over 
her. At length, reaching forward, he 
picked her up bodily and carried her to 
the closet. Stopping short at the thresh- 
old he tore her hands from him and threw 
her into it. Before she could rise he had 
half closed the door. 


“Stay there,” he hissed. “I wish that 


I had more time.” 

He banged the door shut and she heard 
the key turn in the lock. She did not 
stand up. She stayed on her knees and, 
instantly stretching her head forward, lis- 


tened intently. 

“Oh! Oh!” she moaned. 

The panels were thin and she could 
hear his steps as he walked swiftly away. 
He went to the desk and the sounds in- 
dicated that he hastily gathered up some 
of the papers. Then he moved toward 
the entrance door. He passed through 
it and had hardly taken a step beyond 
when she caught clearly the tones of a 
man’s voice. She cried out frenzied- 
ly: 

“T’m here, I’m here!” 

A quick exclamation followed. At 
once came words which were audibly a 
question and a broken reply. Next the 
noise and crash of a contest as the stamp 
of men struggling was mingled with the 
smash and overturn of furniture. A mo- 
ment of silence—and Betty heard the 
dull thump of a heavy body striking the 
floor. Then the key turned and the door 
was wrenched open. 

Betty’s glance about the place showed 
her that the man who had made her a 
prisoner was on the floor raising himself 
slowly. Before her stood a tall young 
man in khaki. 
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“What’s the matter?” he cried. 
“What’s he been doing?” 

“Oh!” Betty gasped, and stammered: 
“He is Baron von Hippe.”’ 

“Von Hippe ?” frowned the young man. 
“Why, that’s the chap all the secret ser- 
vice has been after for months. If it’s 
really he it’s a good capture.” 

“Itis,” Betty hurried on. “He crossed 
on the steamer when I was a little girl. I 
remember him perfectly, though. He 
came here after I did while I was waiting 
for you. He must have had another key 
that he had made or something with 
which to let himself in. At first he denied 
who he was, but I knew all the time, and 
I was certain that there must be some- 
thing wrong. I wanted to tell you and 
have you see him—but he insisted that 
he was going away. If he did I felt that 
he would escape altogether bi 

“So I should,” sneered Von Hippe, who 
had risen and was standing up, “except 
for the unexpected arrival of Captain 
Burnham when he should have been 
somewhere else. It is always fortune 
which helps the stupid. If, as he was 
telephoned to do, he had gone to the 
Ritz 

“Telephoned to go to the Ritz?” re- 
peated Burnham, turning to Betty in evi- 
dent astonishment. 

“Yes,” Betty laughed shortly and wild- 
ly, “you may not know that I telephoned 
you just now from here to go to the 
Ritz.” 

“Telephoned me from here!” Burnham 
exclaimed. “Why you couldn’t, the Es- 
cott’s haven’t any telephone. It has al- 
ways been one of their pet economies.” 

“Yes,” answered Betty, “that is just 
it. They haven’t any telephone.” 

“There isn’t any telephone!” roared 
Von Hippe, taking a step forward as 
Burnham slightly raised the revolver 
which he had drawn out and held in 
his hand. “But,” he stuttered, “you 
telephoned.” 

“You thought I did, Baron von Hippe,” 
Betty trilled merrily. “That amounted 
to just the same thing. I saw that if you 
believed that Captain Burnham was com- 
ing—I was so surprised I said that im- 
pulsively—you would not wait so that 
he could see you, and I was afraid that 
you might do with me just what you did 
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so that I couldn’t follow you. The only 
way was to make you think I didn’t know 
you and that he wasn’t going to be here, 
and the only way to do that was to make 
you think there was a telephone.” 

Von Hippe stood staring. 

“There was nothing ?” he spluttered. 

“Tt was camouflage, baron. When you 
thought I telephoned first and came back 
into the room and said, ‘twenty minutes 
to five,’ you believed that it was earlier 
than it was. Then you made up your 
mind to stay, and that was just what I 
wanted. I pushed the papers off the ta- 
ble to gain time.” 

Von Hippe’s face had turned from red 
to white. 

“T remember that you said some very 
uncomplimentary things about women, 
and how little they were to be counted in 
war.” 

Burnham threw: back his head and 
broke into hearty laughter as he watched 
Von Hippe’s helpless fury. 
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“Stung, baron,” he chuckled; “I don’t 
know what you call it in your language 
but that’s what we call it in America, and 
you and the rest of you had better not 
try to stand up against our American 
women when they get into it as they 
have, you see. However, you'll have 
plenty of time to think over all this when 
you’re down in Georgia. What is it, 
Betty?” 

He sprang forward beside her and put 
his arm about her, swaying, with her hand 
resting on the table. 

“T won’t faint,” she panted, “or any- 
thing of that silly sort. I just won’t, but 
Iam tired. The last fifteen minutes have 
not been easy. I was frightened—awful- 
ly frightened at the end, for I was afraid 
that you couldn’t get here. Take him 
away,” she pointed to Von Hippe, “and 
really, we’ll go to the Ritz for tea or some- 
where, and you shall hear all about it, and 
—Dick—perhaps—I’ve got something 
else to tell you.” 





TO A LITTLE GIRL WHO DIED 
By John Bunker 


I saw you only once or twice, 
And then I thought you very nice, 


Like other little girls 


With curls, 


In lace and fluttering strings 

Of ribbons, and silks, and things; 

But after a time I scarce recalled a trace 
Of eyes or hair or any delicate grace; 

I knew no more your face. 


And then. . 


. I heard . . . you had died; 


And drawing to a lonely place aside, 
Unseen of all—this is a secret true 


Between us two— 


In that most lonely, lonely place aside 


I cried. 


Now scarce do I remember any trace 

Of your lost innocent face; 

Yet sometimes, sometimes, when I see 

A little girl such as you used to be, 

Her ways, her eyes, her hair, 

Or some slight thing that little children wear,— 
It shakes the heart of me. 





THE FAITH OF THE 


MAN IN THE RANKS 


By Harold Hersey 


Lieutenant U. S. N. G. 


Kr PSR HE average man in the 
ers ol ranks, not being a trained 

psychologist, would and 
fae does experience great diffi- 
SS culty in telling of his ideals. 
Sane The soul of the soldier 
grows beneath a huge exterior of health, 
care-free manners, and a stern sense of 
discipline. He is trained toa type, and in 
consequence the differences that are al- 
ways present among men remain hidden 
from sight, even from his officers, unless, 
perhaps, one makes a special effort to dis- 
cover them and bring them to light. Men 
are not prone to speak of their inner feel- 
ings. Their thoughts, sensations, dreams, 
are concealed beneath a rather gruff ex- 
terior. It is considered an unwarranted 


privilege to break in upon this spiritual 
seclusion that is at once the privilege 
and property of every one, in or out of 


uniform. For this reason most studies of 
a soldier’s mind have been futile, a waste 
of time. The question is not to be settled 
by asking them questions or by inquisi- 
tive strangers who visit camp and deliver 
platitudinous sermons, followed by “ 
timate” conversations with the men. 
Ninety-nine articles out of a hundred that 
appear in our periodicals are based upon 
such slender foundations as these, how- 
ever. Infact, the American soldier in the 
cantonment has suffered exceedingly from 
inquisitive “guests.” His personal feel- 
ings, his ideas, his thoughts upon the war, 
his mental aspects of all kinds, have been 
sought out, weighed, tested, considered by 
hundreds of superficial writers. At times 
it has seemed to him as though he were 
some sort of an animal in a cage at which 
thousands of people stared at all hours of 
the day and night, commenting freely, 
seemingly without regard for his feelings. 
We all know that this interest springs 
from the most sincere, the finest sort of 
sympathy, but much of it has been so un- 
intelligent, so hollow, so pitiful. The 
American people are wrapped up in their 
new army—how could they help it? I 


am not one to disparage such an excellent 
situation. My only objection has been 
the mode with which the soldier has been 
treated by the periodicals and the press. 
To read some of the articles one would 
imagine that the writers were treating in- 
animate objects, pure dutomatons that 
worked by machinery, when in fact there 
is no one quite so fine, so human, as our 
soldier. He is a refinement of American 
manhood, a concrete example of what the 
practical application of an ideal can ac- 
complish. He has not changed. He is 
still the “civilian” of other days, but he is 
now making continual use of the higher 
functions of his manhood, bringing to the 
foreground all the combined elements of 
good, and subjecting the useless, the bad. 
The same man is there but gradually he is 
rising out of himself. This, however, is a 
matter of time. It will not make him a 
stranger to us when he returns. On the 
contrary, it will make him all the closer. 
He will come out of this bloody conflict 
sure of the things that now are moving 
him to action, the finer aspirations that 
must pass the acid tests of fire and priva- 
tion. 

So, once and for all, let us cease talk- 
ing about our soldiers as though they 
were strangers in a strange land. The 
uniform is only the sign of a high duty, 
not one setting up an obstacle between the 
wearer of the olive drab and ourselves. 
He is doing work that requires twenty- 
four hours’ concentration out of twenty- 
four. We cannot expect to have our pie 
and eat it. Because of this you are lend- 
ing your sons, your husbands, your broth- 
ers, relatives, and friends to the govern- 
ment for a certain period. This does not 
mean that because of this humanitarian 
transaction they have changed into beings 
that no one understands or can ever ap- 
preciate except through cold studies by 
so-called “experts.” The ideals of the 
men are precious metal. It does not im- 
prove matters at all to dig down suddenly 
and lay them open to the daylight. To 
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one who has associated intimately with 
men in uniform for the past year, such 
action only leads to inane conclusions that 
have no basis in truth. 

The most prevalent mistake made by 
observers and writers is concerning the 
faith of the men. They seem to think 
that the religion of the soldier has under- 
gone a mysterious change, when in fact 
the same faiths exist to-day in the army as 
in civilian life. These men are huge re- 
ceptacles of feeling. They are sincere. 
Their hearts are in the battle. It may be 
that they lack the power to express this as 
splendidly as the President can, but when 
one of them says, “Every decent chap 
ought to fight when his country is at war,” 
he is saying in his way what more clever 
men express with smooth phrases. 

The faith of their fathers and mothers 
—that is the faith of our soldiers. No 
man can get away from his early years. 
His training clings to him through all of 
life. So is it with the soldier. He comes 
to the army with his entire spiritual bag- 
gage. Perhaps he dwells more upon the 


thoughts of a hereafter than he did previ- 


ously, but I doubt it. He firmly believes 
that death is only a door to a future life 
and he rests content with that. At least, 
this attitude of mind has been my experi- 
ence among them at all times. 

This faith, this religion, does become 
wrapped up in patriotism, to be sure. 
The men are conscious that there is a hor- 
rible evil in the world which is attempting 
to crush every decent thing known to 
them. They have heard of the submarine 
outrages, the use of gas for the first time 
by the Germans, April 22, 1915; they 
know that almost every fiendish method 
to kill, rape, and destroy has been put into 
effect by the German Government—it is 
not strange, therefore, that a faith should 
become interwoven with the aspirations of 
our country to combat and crush out such 
an evil. 

In most men this faith is not often 
brought forward. There is no “lip ser- 
vice” in the army. Sincerity or nothing 
—that is the watchword. The soldier 
may air his troubles to you, he may grum- 
ble as men do, but he will keep his ideals 
to himself, and it is certainly surprising 
how quickly he drops this cloak when 
something comes up that seems below 
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standard. Then this faith is expressed in 
action, not words. No doubt this lack 
of the faculty of expressing one’s self is a 
universal failing. Men do not care much 
about telling the world their inner feel- 
ings. We are all secretly disgusted with 
the individual in the smoking-car who re- 
tails his family troubles to strangers. 
The soldier is doubly sensitive, in the first 
place, naturally, and in the second, be- 
cause of his uniform and what it stands 
for nowadays. 

In all these months of service it is only 
natural that my close observations have 
taught me much about the faith of the 
man in service. I have learned, for ex- 
ample, that he believes sternly and irrev- 
ocably in a higher being. I have not 
yet met a man who did not believe this. 
I have gathered that although sharp re- 
ligious discriminations separate certain 
individuals, they are perfectly willing to 
seek advice from a chaplain of any faith, 
provided that chaplain proves himself a 
real man. I have seen ghastly failures in 
chaplains and successful ones, and I know 
how the men feel concerning them. It is 
amazing how quickly they size up a man 
and how accurate they are in their con- 
clusions. They place their trust only in 
those whom they have tested and found 
true blue. 

The faith of these men is something 
concrete—definite. It admits of no sub- 
terfuges, no half-answers to anything. No 
lines are drawn so sharply that they ex- 
clude any one oranything. Beliefs are all 
right, but they will not concede that any 
belief supersedes comradeship, sympathy, 
or those homely attributes that men in- 
sist upon when thrown closely together 
for months at a time. 

Distinctions of faith have largely dis- 
appeared among the Protestants, for in- 
stance. Each man clings to the early les- 
sons that his mother taught him, and he 
finds that those same lessons are strangely 
similar to those of opposing faiths—the 
Baptist chums daily with the Presby- 
terian, the Congregationalist with the 
Episcopalian. The higher elements are 
forgotten, the hair-splitting differences 
unknown among them. The result is 
*that the men are gradually moulded into a 
hardy faith that rests only on the fun- 
damental solidities of human nature— 
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honor, courage, and truth being the main 
ones. 

The shadings of emotion that separate 
the various classes of Catholics, Hebrews, 
and Protestants cling always, but they 
are never forced or needlessly enlarged. 
After all, each one of them is a soldier, and 
as long as each lives up to certain stand- 
ards it makes little difference. 

An amazing thing about the successful 
chaplain in the army is the lack of plati- 
tudes one hears in a sermon. The men 
who are daily undergoing training for the 
one purpose of destroying the enemy, 
hardening themselves to the idea of deal- 
ing out death or having it inflicted upon 
them, are not going to have much pa- 
tience with speeches or sermons that are 
not grounded firmly in their daily schemes 
of life. To appeal to them, one must 
speak a direct, vital language. They 
want also to believe in the man who is 
asking them to do things. Lengthy talks 
are worse than useless. They are natu- 
rally busy; their training is so enormous 
that they cannot bother with anything 
but swift, sharp ideas that cut and 
burn. 

The religion of these men is a strangely 
simple thing, after all. We can’t expect 
them to have any patience with nebulous 
fancies or far-away theories. They are 
training to kill—this precludes any hypo- 
critical matters—any extraneous ideas. 
The more we consider the subject the 
nearer we come to elementals. 

Cleanliness of mind and body—how 
supreme are these two things—how much 
they mean! The routine of their days 
takes in these facts as it does every con- 
cern of theirs. Nothing is stricter than 
the laws governing cleanliness in the 
army. It is recognized that many more 
men die of disease than of wounds in war, 
and regulations are drastic. Every day 
contains its period of “house-cleaning.” 
Army kitchens are models that any house- 
wife might do well to imitate. The uni- 
forms are watched closely, the equipment 
inspected regularly. Nothing causes 
more trouble for a man than an untidy 
appearance. His cot, his blankets, his 
few treasures, all are part of him and he is 


expected to keep them in excellent con- 
dition. Punishment is visited swiftly 
upon those who fail in this. The system 
is exact, it allows no excuses. A man is 
either neat or untidy, and if untidy he 
has to mend his ways or suffer for it. A 
course of instruction is given to all re- 
cruits in personal hygiene. They are 
grounded firmly in what to do and how to 
do it from the very start, no excuses being 
accepted from then on. 

Consider this fact fora moment. Here 
is a vast number of men brought from the 
four points of the compass. Their lives 
have all been governed differently, some 
carefully, most of them carelessly. Sud- 
denly they are swept into a machine that 
requires cleanliness first, last, and all the 
time. In no time at all this becomes sec- 
ond nature. An individual pride is the 
result. It reacts on the mind. It hasa 
distinct effect upon the entire being of the 
man. Is it unnatural, then, that he 
should develop into an individual of clean 
motives and higher desires? The physi- 
cal has tremendous influence upon the 
mental at all times. In this case I have 
been witness to hundreds of just such 
marvellous transformations. 

From this we can gather much. . It is 
evident that the soldier’s faith is clean, 
aboveboard. The few exceptions are lost 
sight of in the large mass of sincere good 
that is present everywhere. The ones 
who prove impossible are weeded out. 
They gradually disappear and when the 
day of battle comes, they are far behind 
the lines, being considered worthless ma- 
terial in time of action. 

I have no theories about this, I know 
whereof I speak. I am not glorifying 
what does not exist. Iam in touch with 
this every day in the week. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that 
we are producing better men all around 
—higher types physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. The faith of this higher man 
is based on the same things that held our 
forefathers to the work of settling the 
Civil War and it cannot help but produce 
that ideal that gave us the material for 
our great leaders—our Lincolns, our 
Hamiltons, our Franklins. 
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LEMP RUCK 2 had just been 

i Ft) housed after an early mor- 
ning false alarm, and Cap- 
Ns y ss tain Gile i _ pd 
S Wag up-stairs when Flint, the 
SLAIN deputy chief, rolled up to 
the open door in his red motor. He joined 
Gile on the stairs, and the two entered 
the captain’s office on the second floor. 
It was not a social call; the deputy’s 
manner was grave. He bit off the end of 
the cigar which Gile had given him and 
then, as was his wont, came abruptly to 
the point. 

“What’s been the matter with your 
company lately, Dan?” 

Gile flushed. 

“Matter!” he parried. “This outfit 
has won the company efficiency medal 
eight times in the past ten years.” 

“Well, it won’t win it this year.” 
Flint smiled grimly and then, frowning, 
went on. “Your company has dete- 
riorated, Dan—gone all to pieces. This 
morning you were first due; you reported 
in third. And at fires—”’ The deputy 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘What’s the use 
my wasting my breath on something you 
know as well as I do? Now, if you can’t 
find the trouble, I’m going to take a hand. 
Get me?” 

Gile nodded and then leaned back, his 
teeth clinched upon his cigar. He had 
found the trouble all right. He said so. 

“Well, then, what is it?” asked the 
deputy. 

The captain puffed contemplatively 
upon his cigar. 

“T’ve been in the department twenty- 
two years, John,” he replied at length. 
“T’ve had Truck 2 for ten of them—the 
model company of the department most 
of the time——” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Flint gestured 
with his cigar. ‘“‘ Nobody has any kick on 
you. . . only,” he added, “if something’s 
got out of hand, why——” 

“The lieutenant caught Mechler and 
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Allaire trying to throw each other down 
the pole-hole last night,”’ said Gile inter- 
rupting. 

The deputy chief raised his eyebrows. 

“Oh! So that’s it, eh.” 

“Ves—that’s it.” The captain arose 
and began to pace the floor. ‘ John,’’ he 
continued, pausing, “this thing has been 
going on for months—ever since Mechler 
and Allaire came here. I wasn’t on for a 
long time; couldn’t find out nohow. But 
I’m wise now.” 

“Did the scrap get on the company 
record?” 

“You bet it did.” 

Flint regarded the man quizzically. 

“Tt did, eh?” 

“Yes, it did. I’m through. I’ve sup- 
pressed a dozen charges again$St Mechler 
since he’s been here. Now he goes on the 
carpet—before the commissioner. That'll 
let him out, all right; he’s through.” 

“How about Allaire?” 

“He’s all right; a little nifty in his 
ways... Mechler started the scrap; 
he admitted it.” 

“Sure.” Flint frowned. “I knew 
Mechler when he was a kid in the gas- 
house district.” His face softened. “I 
know the shop where he pawned his two 
life-saving medals. And I know his wife 
—who had to run away from him. Oh, 
I know him.”” He smiled vaguely as sa- 
lient points in the career of the man 
passed through his mind. 

Mechler was pretty widely known 
throughout the department as an “In- 
dian.” His six years of service had been 
marked by a succession of misadventures 
which had brought him time and again 
before the commissioner. That he was 
still on the city pay-roll was due to his 
superb fire-fighting qualities. His educa- 
tion and power of inductive thinking 
would never permit him to rise in the de- 
partment. But he was a fireman in all 
that the term implies—a man whose re- 
sponse to whatever physical emergency 
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was instinctive. He never thought out 
anything; he simply did it. The com- 
missioner had sent him to Gile as a last 
resort, trusting in the veteran command- 
er’s renowned ability as a disciplinarian. 
But Gile’s failure was tacitly admitted 
in his expressed intention of bringing the 
present issue before the commissioner. 

-Flint fully understood the captain’s 
position. None the less he loved a good 
fireman—Mechler was all of that. Now, 
Allaire—? Allaire was a college graduate, 
a handsome young fellow who believed 
that the Fire Department offered as many 
chances for a man with brains as any walk 
of life within hisreach. Flint knew him as 
a man who did what he had to do—noth- 
ing more. As the departmental saying has 
it—“he took care of himself.” Already 
high on the eligible list for lieutenants he 
had given himself twelve years in which 
to wear the white hat of a battalion chief. 
Flint knew his sort—the direct antithesis 
to men of the Mechler type. 

Allaire was the nephew of a prominent 
politician. For this reason—because, too, 
of his swagger and good clothes, he had 
asserted a strong influence upon the com- 


pany, and had, of course, come into con- 
flict with Mechler. 

“Yes.” Flint arose, the situation clear 
before him, and yet perplexed. “I guess 


you’ve lost out on Mechler. Keep him 
working at fires every hour”— he tossed 
his hand—‘“ but you can’t do that.” His 
face assumed a humorous expression. 
“With Mechler out, and Allaire at your 
back—! Well, Gile, you’re the doc- 


The captain gazed at the retreating 
form of the deputy with puzzled face. 
He had expected some word of commen- 
dation over his intended course of action. 
Instead—well, he couldn’t grasp the 
chief’s veiled attitude at all. What was 
Flint getting at, anyway? 

He was still frowning over his thoughts 
when an alarm from lower Broadway sent 
its clanging summons through the build- 
ing. Gile, with emotions akin to relief, 
ran to the officers’ pole and slid to the 
floor. The men were stepping to their 
places on the running-board, putting on 
their helmets and struggling into their 
rubber coats. The apparatus was throb- 
bing and quivering under the kick of the 
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motor, and volumes of oil smoke bit at 
throat and nostril. The captain leaped 
to the platform at the side of the chauf- 
feur’s seat, glanced back along the truck, 
and nodded. 

“All right, let ’er go. . . . We're first 
due, Hartigan,” he growled warningly. 

With his experience of twenty-odd 
years, Gile had never outlived a certain 
curiosity when responding to an alarm as 
to what might lie ahead. But the thought 
was now deep in the lower recesses of his 
mind. He was still thinking of Mechler. 
Whether Flint approved or not, the man 
had to go. That was final. The com- 
missioner had sworn to break him on the 
next charge. He would have his chance 
to make good the threat. It would be a 
good thing—the only thing. 

The very impressions received as the 
big hook-and-ladder rolled out of the 
house had added the last element of con- 
vincingness to this conclusion. In the 
old days his stalwarts had gone to a fire 
as soldiers go intoa charge. They would 
come down the pole and hit the floor in a 
jocular heap, and roll out of the house 
with a zing and a whoop that would have 
inspired any commander. He had never 
had to look about before picking one of 
his men for extra-hazardous work. The 
first fireman he saw with a red shield and 
the “‘2” on the front—he was the man. 

Once a politician of the district had 
smuggled a gallon of port wine into the 
quarters. It was on New Year’s eve. 
Before Gile knew about it nothing but 
an empty demijohn remained. Then an 
alarm had come in and the crew had gone 
to the fire—singing. It was a two-alarm 
affair, and the company made so much 
noise with their laughter and smashing 
that the deputy had turned scowling to 
the captain. 

“What’s the matter with your com- 
pany—gone crazy?” 

Gile’s reply had been accompanied by 
a troubled face. He guessed they had 
been celebrating New Year’s—just a little 
bit. Flint had chuckled. 

“They were first due—all right. Take 
them back to quarters—and let them 
finish it out.” 

That was how Truck 2 had stood with 
John Flint in former times. Now, to- 
day, he had seen fit to drop into quarters 
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and complain about the outfit. Well, all 
right. Mechler was through. That was 
final. He didn’t fit. Gile scowled, tight- 
ening his hand upon a seat stanchion as 
the truck slewed around a corner into 
Broadway. No, Mechler didn’t fit... . 
There came another thought, a quiver of 
uncertainty. Truck 2, by thunder! had 
always been the company of all outfits 
in which this Indian would fit. Was this 
the secret of Flint’s quizzical attitude? 
Did he have the wrong slant on this situa- 
tion? Was he losing his grip? Flint had 
never grinned at him in that way before. 

The deputy chief’s motor snored past 
the truck. A block away Gile could hear 
the siren of Engine 26 wailing and moan- 
ing down Church Street. Ahead police- 
men were cutting off traffic, and still 
farther, bellying out from the tenth floor 
of a big office-building he saw a flood of 
thick black smoke. It rose slowly into 


the wonderfully delicate June sky, smudg- 
ing the heavens and tincturing the shell- 
pink of the little morning clouds. 

He turned to Dorgan the lieutenant, 
who'stood just behind him. 


“The Eastern Trust Company Build-- 


ing! Looks like something.” 

Dorgan nodded and a hard look came 
into his brilliant gray eyes with the 
puckered underlids. He was one of the 
old crowd. Mechler, on the other side, 
had turned his inscrutable cave-man face 
toward the burning sky-scraper, jaws 
working tensely on the tobacco he always 
chewed at a fire. And Allaire? As Gile’s 
eyes found the young fireman he was 
waving his hand in jovial salutation to a 
friend of the traffic squad. 

Hardened as the veteran commander 
was to the exigencies of fire-fighting, his 
instincts were not so blunted as to cause 
him either to forget or overlook the men- 
tal processes of the average young fire- 
man in the face of hazardous duty such 
as this fire seemed likely to involve. Al- 
laire’s jauntiness was, thus, impressive— 
even though it was the sang-froid of in- 
experience. Yes, Allaire had nerve, all 
right. Gile reached this conclusion as 
the truck came to a stop in the middle 
of the block. He leaped to the street, 
and ran at the head of his men to the 
deputy chief who stood on the curb in 
front of the burning building. The crew 
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of Engine 26 arrived at the same time, 
bearing rolls of hose in their arms. Flint 
gestured impatiently toward the front 
door. 

“Go up to the ninth floor. Fire’s on 
the tenth. Hurry. I'll send two other 
lines up as the companies report in.”’ - 

A battalion chief, who had been up- 
stairs, emerged from the building with 
streaming eyes. He set forth the situa- 
tion in a short jerky sentence, and Flint, 
without reply, turned abruptly to his 
driver. ‘Send in a second alarm, Tully,”’ 
he said. 

In the meantime, the truck and engine 
companies—between which no love was 
lost—were racing for the building. The 
engine crew won and, entering the one 
elevator car, piled in and slammed the 
door in the faces of Gile’s men, who stood 
impotently cursing as the car arose to the 
accompaniment of jeers and taunting 
laughter. Arriving at the floor beneath 
the fire, the enginemen would detach the 
building hose from the stand-pipe and 
use the lines they had brought with them. 
Firemen have no faith in private hose. 

Gile, whose rage at the action of the 
other company knew no bounds, was 
about to order his men to run up the 
nine flights when another car appeared. 
It contained the few tenants who had 
happened to be in the building at this 
early hour—eight o’clock. They plunged 
out of the cage and made for the street, 
the operator leading the way. 

“Get in, hang it, get in,” roared the 
captain. ‘Who can run this car?” 

Allaire ran to the lever, smiling easily. 

“T was educated for the elevator-boy 
business,” he said. “Hurry up.” 

The group of truckmen entered just as 
Flint stepped into the corridor. He stared ° 
at Gile in angry surprise. 

“What the——?” 

But Allaire had jerked the crank and 
the deputy’s voice, as well as his figure, 
disappeared. 

The elevator was one of the older type, 
and it arose deliberately. The lights in 
the top of the car glowed upon the hel- 
mets and rubber coats of the firemen. 
Wisps of smoke curled down the shaft 
and twined about them. Intermittent 
showers of sparks rattled upon the domed 
roof, or found their way to the floor, there 
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to be stamped out by Gile and his men. 
Allaire’s hand trembled on the lever and 
the smile left his face. 

“The fire is all through the shaft up 
there,” he said. ‘Shall I take her down 
again?” 

Gile crashed his hands together with 
an oath. 

“Take her down! You going crazy, 
Allaire? Go on up to the ninth.” 
He glanced curiously at the fireman. 
“What’s eating you, anyway?” 

There was noreply. The car continued 
its deliberate course upward. The build- 
ing was one of the original tall buildings 
—its eleven stories long since dwarfed 
by the pinnacled heights of surrounding 
structures. The hall floors and the stairs 
were of wood, and the trim also. It had 
long been regarded as a menace by the 
firemen of the district. And as Gile and 


his men went upward it became clear that 
the flames had taken a firm hold. Pass- 
ing the sixth floor the car entered a region 
of heavy smoke and gases, through which 
the lamp in the roof of the car became 
merely a luminous blur. Above was that 
steady sigh and surge of the fire—the 


sound a strong wind creates in a forest 
of pine. 

“What floor are we at?” Gile flashed 
his electric torch which failed to pierce 
the smoke. ‘“ Do you know, Allaire?” 

“Don’t know. Guess it’s the ninth 
now.” 

“Just passed the seventh.’ Mechler’s 
raucous voice tore through the murk. “I 
touched every floor door with my hand.” 

“All right—two more floors,” replied 
Gile. “Stop when Mechler sings out.” 

Over their heads developed a sound 
like the blast of a great organ; there was 
a livid blood-red glow, intense heat. 


“Past the eighth,” called Mechler. - 


“Ninth coming.” 

“All right. Stop—’”’ There came a 
sudden change in the captain’s tone. 
“Stop her, damn it! Allaire——!” 

Allaire’s shout of terror blurred out 
the angry voice. 

“She won’t stop. I—” There came 
the sound of a clanking; the car trembled 
but continued to rise. 

“Good God! Allaire, you—”’ The 
anathema was lost in a shout from the 
captain. 
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“Heads down—under your arms!” 
Gile’s voice died as the car, like a sodden, 
inexorable thing rose into a flux of hot 
gases and stabbing flame. For two 
seconds there was the blast of heat that 
seared and fumes that choked, while 
seven stalwart men bowed helpless and 
stricken before the element they had been 
trained to combat. 

There came a sudden relief and with 
a metallic grinding and crunching the 
car came to an abrupt stop at the top 
of the shaft on the eleventh floor. Gile 
sprang to the door and opened it. 

“Everybody out here.” 

As the men dived out the door Gile 
ran to a stand-pipe at the corner of the 
shaft. 

“Get this hose down and kill this heat,” 
he ordered in a hard, cool voice. 

Meehler already had the nozzle, and 
was pulling the line out of the reel. 

“Hurry there—! It’s a case of fight, 
boys,” Gile went on, speaking in a low, 
tense voice. “We’re here; we can’t get 
down; no one can get up. We can lick 
this thing ourselves. Go to it. Where’s 
the valve? Dorgan, turn it on when I 
give the word.” 

He hurried toward the nozzle. Mechler 
and Ryan were at the pipe, vague, ghost- 
ly figures in the reeking gloom. 

“All right,” growled one of them. 
“Give us some water.” Gile faced to- 
ward the stand-pipe. 

“Water!” he roared. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. The line still remained 
flat. Mechler cursed brutally. 

“Water—! Dorgan, what’s_ the 
matter?” Gile ran back to the knot of 
men grouped around the pipe. The 
lieutenant had opened the valve and was 
now twisting it to and fro. 

“No water coming,” he muttered. As 
a matter of fact the subcellar section 
of the pipe had been disconnected the 
previous afternoon by plumbers. Gile 
guessed it at once. They were always up 
to something of the sort in these old 
buildings. 

“No water!” The motive to utterance 
struck most of the men simultaneously. 
“No water!” In a flash it came to all 
that they were trapped without a weapon 
with which to fight. 

Their situation was precarious. The 
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building was constructed around a court. 
The five windows opposite the elevator- 
shaft gave upon this square opening, and 
the flames and smoke from the floor be- 
low were sucked in through these vents, 
as well as up the elevator-shafts and 
stairway. It was, as with the incident 
in the elevator, one of those sudden 
deathly emergencies which sometimes 
open up with such grim unexpectedness 
in the life of a fireman. Gile stood poised, 
thinking, crouched with his men in a 
corner out of the more intense heat, but 
enveloped in choking smoke. 

“My God! We’ve got to get out of—” 
Allaire gagged and then rushed blunder- 
ingly toward the stairs, already invested 
in flame. Most of the men followed him 
but retreated before a fiercer gust. They 
came piling back to the corner, crowding 
and jostling their captain, thoroughly dis- 
organized. 

“Quitters !’’ Gile’s voice ended shrilly. 
“You pack of ——” 

There came the crash of an axe, the 
crackling of glass, and the splintering of 
wood. Mechler’s voice filled the shrouded 
hall. 

“Here’s an office with outside windows, 
Come on.” 

Guided by his voice the company ran 
to the shattered door of a suite of offices 
at the end of the hall, retreating before a 
flood of flame that set the entire hall to 
blazing. It was the outer office of a 
brokerage firm; into it the fire leaped 
with the men. They plunged into the 
inner apartment, shutting the door after 
them and gaining momentary surcease. 

Mechler was standing on the window- 
sill, having raised the sash. 

“There’s a ledge out here!” he cried. 

* All right, Mechler. Come back to the 
floor.” Gile’s voice was surcharged with 
viciousness. ‘“‘You’re all going out on 
the ledge, men. Before you go,” his voice 
rose, ‘‘before— I want to tell you guys 
this: you’re a bunch of pussy-foots; a 
gang of white-livered quitters—all except 
Mechler and Dorgan. I’ve been fooled 
for months. I’ve got you all down cold, 
now. Truck 2 has been going to hell for 
a year. I thought it was Mechler. I was 
wrong. It was you, you, with your dude 
clothes and your ice-cream manners. Al- 
laire—”’ The captain’s voice broke into 
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a fusillade of curses—“ Allaire, you, with 
your pull and your—your— Damn it, 
you balled this company up—made it 
into a joke; and now, by God, you’ve 
quit cold! Truck 2 layin’ down! But 
I'll fix you. If Truck 2 gets out of this 
it will be the old Truck 2, not a cabaret 
show. Allaire, you’ve been wanting to 
beat it for the last fifteen minutes. Get 
out on that ledge—quick.”’ 

As the man, his nerve gone, silently 
obeyed, the captain turned to another. © 

“Now, Gallagher, you. Ballin, you 
next.”” The men made their way out the 
window to the ledge as ordered, and 
Dorgan and Gile followed, preceded by 
Mechler, whose iron face showed no sign 
whatever of emotion. 

The ledge, or coping, upon which they 
stood was merely a decorative appendage 
to the building, having a width of slightly 
more than a foot, offering thus a des- 
perately precarious foothold. Smoke 
gushing upward from the floor below, as 
well as from the windows at their back, 
hid the fugitives from view of the street. 
It was as though they were gazing down 
into a black, heaving sea; indeed, they, 
themselves, were immersed in it. Below 
they could hear shouts, the clanging of 
bells, and the splash of water—all faint, 
unreal. On their dizzy perch they stood 
as though in another world, alone, de- 
pendent solely upon themselves. 

But Gile, who had long ago accepted 
the death hazard as part of the philosophy 
of his profession, was not thinking so 
much of his plight as of his sudden en- 
lightenment concerning his company. 
The softening process which they had 
been undergoing for nearly a year was 
now as clear in his mind as anything 
could be. His only real thought of pres- 
ent danger related to its employment as a 
means of welding his company, of teach- 
ing them once and for all that a fire com- 
pany requires men and not dilettantes. 
The men standing with their backs 
pressed tightly against the wall were 
murmuring. It began with Allaire and 
came down the line to Mechler—where 
it stopped. Mechler stood as silent, as 
immobile, as one of the great stone statues 
which decorated the facade of the tower- 
ing structure across the street, his face 
was as devoid of expression, 
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and complain about the outfit. Well, all 
right. Mechler was through. That was 
final. He didn’t fit. Gile scowled, tight- 
ening his hand upon a seat stanchion as 
the truck slewed around a corner into 
Broadway. No, Mechler didn’t fit... . 
There came another thought, a quiver of 
uncertainty. Truck 2, by thunder! had 
always been the company of all outfits 
in which this Indian would fit. Was this 
the secret of Flint’s quizzical attitude? 
Did he have the wrong slant on this situa- 
tion? Was he losing his grip? Flint had 
never grinned at him in that way before. 

The deputy chief’s motor snored past 
the truck. A block away Gile could hear 
the siren of Engine 26 wailing and moan- 
ing down Church Street. Ahead police- 
men were cutting off traffic, and still 
farther, bellying out from the tenth floor 
of a big office-building he saw a flood of 
thick black smoke. It rose slowly into 
the wonderfully delicate June sky, smudg- 
ing the heavens and tincturing the shell- 
pink of the little morning clouds. 

He turned to Dorgan the lieutenant, 
who'stood just behind him. 


“The Eastern Trust Company Build-- 


ing! Looks like something.” 

Dorgan nodded and a hard look came 
into his brilliant gray eyes with the 
puckered underlids. He was one of the 
old crowd. Mechler, on the other side, 
had turned his inscrutable cave-man face 
toward the burning sky-scraper, jaws 
working tensely on the tobacco he always 
chewed at afire. And Allaire? As Gile’s 
eyes found the young fireman he was 
waving his hand in jovial salutation to a 
friend of the traffic squad. 

Hardened as the veteran commander 
was to the exigencies of fire-fighting, his 
instincts were not so blunted as to cause 
him either to forget or overlook the men- 
tal processes of the average young fire- 
man in the face of hazardous duty such 
as this fire seemed likely to involve. Al- 
laire’s jauntiness was, thus, impressive— 
even though it was the sang-froid of in- 
experience. Yes, Allaire had nerve, all 
right. Gile reached this conclusion as 
the truck came to a stop in the middle 
of the block. He leaped to the street, 
and ran at the head of his men to the 
deputy chief who stood on the curb in 
front of the burning building. The crew 
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of Engine 26 arrived at the same time, 
bearing rolls of hose in their arms. Flint 
gestured impatiently toward the front 
door. 

“Go up to the ninth floor. Fire’s on 
the tenth. Hurry. I'll send two other 
lines up as the companies report in.” - 

A battalion chief, who had been up- 
stairs, emerged from the building with 
streaming eyes. He set forth the situa- 
tion in a short jerky sentence, and Flint, 
without reply, turned abruptly to his 
driver. ‘Send in a second alarm, Tully,” 
he said. 

In the meantime, the truck and engine 
companies—between which no love was 
lost—were racing for the building. The 
engine crew won and, entering the one 
elevator car, piled in and slammed the 
door in the faces of Gile’s men, who stood 
impotently cursing as the car arose to the 
accompaniment of jeers and taunting 
laughter. Arriving at the floor beneath 
the fire, the enginemen would detach the 
building hose from the stand-pipe and 
use the lines they had brought with them. 
Firemen have no faith in private hose. 

Gile, whose rage at the action of the 
other company knew no bounds, was 
about to order his men to run up the 
nine flights when another car appeared. 
It contained the few tenants who had 
happened to be in the building at this 
early hour—eight o’clock. They plunged 
out of the cage and made for the street, 
the operator leading the way. 

“Get in, hang it, get in,” roared the 
captain. ‘Who can run this car?” 

Allaire ran to the lever, smiling easily. 

“T was educated for the elevator-boy 
business,” he said. “Hurry up.” 

The group of truckmen entered just as 
Flint stepped into the corridor. He stared ° 
at Gile in angry surprise. 

“What the——?” 

But Allaire had jerked the crank and 
the deputy’s voice, as well as his figure, 
disappeared. 

The elevator was one of the older type, 
and it arose deliberately. The lights in 
the top of the car glowed upon the hel- 
mets and rubber coats of the firemen. 
Wisps of smoke curled down the shaft 
and twined about them. Intermittent 
showers of sparks rattled upon the domed 
roof, or found their way to the floor, there 
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to be stamped out by Gile and his men. 
Allaire’s hand trembled on the lever and 
the smile left his face. 

“The fire is all through the shaft up 
there,” he said. “Shall I take her down 
again?” 

Gile crashed his hands together with 
an oath. 

“Take her down! You going crazy, 
Allaire? Go on up to the ninth.” 
He glanced curiously at the fireman. 
“What’s eating you, anyway?” 

There was no reply. The car continued 
its deliberate course upward. The build- 
ing was one of the original tall buildings 
—its eleven stories long since dwarfed 
by the pinnacled heights of surrounding 
structures. The hall floors and the stairs 
were of wood, and the trim also. It had 
long been regarded as a menace by the 
firemen of the district. And as Gile and 


his men went upward it became clear that 
the flames had taken a firm hold. Pass- 
ing the sixth floor the car entered a region 
of heavy smoke and gases, through which 
the lamp in the roof of the car became 
merely a luminous blur. Above was that 
steady sigh and surge of the fire—the 


sound a strong wind creates in a forest 
of pine. 

“What floor are we at?” Gile flashed 
his electric torch which failed to pierce 
the smoke. ‘‘ Do you know, Allaire?” 

“Don’t know. Guess it’s the ninth 
now.” 

“Just passed the seventh.” Mechler’s 
raucous voice tore through the murk. “TI 
touched every floor door with my hand.” 

“All right—two more floors,” replied 
Gile. “Stop when Mechler sings out.” 

Over their heads developed a sound 
like the blast of a great organ; there was 
a livid blood-red glow, intense heat. 

“Past the eighth,” called Mechler. 
“Ninth coming.” 

“All right. Stop—” There came a 
sudden change in the captain’s tone. 
“Stop her, damn it! Allaire——!” 

Allaire’s shout of terror blurred out 
the angry voice. 

“She won’t stop. I—” There came 
the sound of a clanking; the car trembled 
but continued to rise. 

“Good God! Allaire, you—” The 
anathema was lost in a shout from the 
captain. 
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“Heads down—under your arms!” 
Gile’s voice died as the car, like a sodden, 
inexorable thing rose into a flux of hot 
gases and stabbing flame. For two 
seconds there was the blast of heat that 
seared and fumes that choked, while 
seven stalwart men bowed helpless and 
stricken before the element they had been 
trained to combat. 

There came a sudden relief and with 
a metallic grinding and crunching the 
car came to an abrupt stop at the top 
of the shaft on the eleventh floor. Gile 
sprang to the door and opened it. 

“Everybody out here.” 

As the men dived out the door Gile 
ran to a stand-pipe at the corner of the 
shaft. 

“ Get this hose down and kill this heat,” 
he ordered in a hard, cool voice. 

Meehler already had the nozzle, and 
was pulling the line out of the reel. 

“Hurry there—! It’s a case of fight, 
boys,” Gile went on, speaking in a low, 
tense voice. “We’re here; we can’t get 
down; no one can get up. We can lick 
this thing ourselves. Go to it. Where’s 
the valve? Dorgan, turn it on when I 
give the word.” 

He hurried toward the nozzle. Mechler 
and Ryan were at the pipe, vague, ghost- 
ly figures in the reeking gloom. 

“All right,” growled one of them. 
“Give us some water.” Gile faced to- 
ward the stand-pipe. 

“Water!” he roared. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. The line still remained 
flat. Mechler cursed brutally. 

“Water—! Dorgan, what’s the 
matter?” Gile ran back to the knot of 
men grouped around the pipe. The 
lieutenant had opened the valve and was 
now twisting it to and fro. 

“No water coming,” he muttered. As 
a matter of fact the subcellar section 
of the pipe had been disconnected the 
previous afternoon by plumbers. Géile 
guessed it at once. They were always up 
to something of the sort in these old 
buildings. 

“No water !’’ The motive to utterance 
struck most of the men simultaneously. 
“No water!” In a flash it came to all 
that they were trapped without a weapon 
with which to fight. 

Their situation was precarious. The 
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building was constructed around a court. 
The five windows opposite the elevator- 
shaft gave upon this square opening, and 
the flames and smoke from the floor be- 
low were sucked in through these vents, 
as well as up the elevator-shafts and 
stairway. It was, as with the incident 
in the elevator, one of those sudden 
deathly emergencies which sometimes 
open up with such grim unexpectedness 
in the life of a fireman. Gile stood poised, 
thinking, crouched with his men in a 
corner out of the more intense heat, but 
enveloped in choking smoke. 

“My God! We’ve got to get out of—” 
Allaire gagged and then rushed blunder- 
ingly toward the stairs, already invested 
in flame. Most of the men followed him 
but retreated before a fiercer gust. They 
came piling back to the corner, crowding 
and jostling their captain, thoroughly dis- 
organized. 

“Quitters !’’ Gile’s voice ended shrilly. 
“You pack of x 

There came the crash of an axe, the 
crackling of glass, and the splintering of 
wood. Mechler’s voice filled the shrouded 
hall. 

“Here’s an office with outside windows, 
Come on.” 

Guided by his voice the company ran 
to the shattered door of a suite of offices 
at the end of the hall, retreating before a 
flood of flame that set the entire hall to 
blazing. It was the outer office of a 
brokerage firm; into it the fire leaped 
with the men. They plunged into the 
inner apartment, shutting the door after 
them and gaining momentary surcease. 

Mechler was standing on the window- 
sill, having raised the sash. 

“There’s a ledge out here!”’ he cried. 

“All right, Mechler. Come back to the 
floor.”” Gile’s voice was surcharged with 
viciousness. “You're all going out on 
the ledge, men. Before you go,” his voice 
rose, ‘‘before— I want to tell you guys 
this: you’re a bunch of pussy-foots; a 
gang of white-livered quitters—all except 
Mechler and Dorgan. I’ve been fooled 
for months. I’ve got you all down cold, 
now. Truck 2 has been going to hell for 
a year. I thought it was Mechler. I was 
wrong. It was you, you, with your dude 
clothes and your ice-cream manners. Al- 
laire—’ The captain’s voice broke into 
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a fusillade of curses—“ Allaire, you, with 
your pull and your—your— Damn it, 
you balled this company up—made it 
into a joke; and now, by God, you’ve 
quit cold! Truck 2 layin’ down! But 
I'll fix you. If Truck 2 gets out of this 
it will be the old Truck 2, not a cabaret 
show. Allaire, you’ve been wanting to 
beat it for the last fifteen minutes. Get 
out on that ledge—quick.”’ 

As the man, his nerve gone, silently 
obeyed, the captain turned to another. © 

“Now, Gallagher, you. Ballin, you 
next.””’ The men made their way out the 
window to the ledge as ordered, and 
Dorgan and Gile followed, preceded by 
Mechler, whose iron face showed no sign 
whatever of emotion. 

The ledge, or coping, upon which they 
stood was merely a decorative appendage 
to the building, having a width of slightly 
more than a foot, offering thus a des- 
perately precarious foothold. Smoke 
gushing upward from the floor below, as 
well as from the windows at their back, 
hid the fugitives from view of the street. 
It was as though they were gazing down 
into a black, heaving sea; indeed, they, 
themselves, were immersed in it. Below 
they could hear shouts, the clanging of 
bells, and the splash of water—all faint, 
unreal. On their dizzy perch they stood 
as though in another world, alone, de- 
pendent solely upon themselves. 

But Gile, who had long ago accepted 
the death hazard as part of the philosophy 
of his profession, was not thinking so 
much of his plight as of his sudden en- 
lightenment concerning his company. 
The softening process which they had 
been undergoing for nearly a year was 
now as clear in his mind as anything 
could be. His only real thought of pres- 
ent danger related to its employment as a 
means of welding his company, of teach- 
ing them once and for all that a fire com- 
pany requires men and not dilettantes. 
The men standing with their backs 
pressed tightly against the wall were 
murmuring. It began with Allaire and 
came down the line to Mechler—where 
it stopped. Mechler stood as silent, as 
immobile, as one of the great stone statues 
which decorated the facade of the tower- 
ing structure across the street, his face 
was as devoid of expression, 
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The position was patently untenable. 
Already fire was breaking out of the win- 
dows. A quizzical smile wrinkled the 
captain’s leathery features: 

“‘ Ahead there!” he called. “You can’t 
stay there. This ledge goes around the 
corner. You boys turn your faces to the 
wall. Every man put his right hand on 
the other man’s back. Press it tight. 
That will hold us as we work around.” 

He faced the wall, placing his hand 
upon the small of Dorgan’s back. The 
lieutenant did likewise with Mechler, and 
so on until the chain was complete. 

‘All right.” Gile’s voice was sharp. 
“Hurry up, Allaire. Get a move on.” 

Inside came the crash of a segment of 
falling floor. Several voices arose in wild, 
profane protestation. 

“Can’t move—it’s too narrow.” 

“Can’t, eh!’ Gile’s voice was a growl. 
“You'll move or be pushed into the 
street. Come on Dorgan, Mechler, shove 
the line along.” 

Thus slowly exerting the pressure of 
their shoulders, the men ahead were com- 
pelled either to advance—or jump. They 
chose the first alternative, and with each 
fireman pressing the other against the 
wall they negotiated the dizzy advance, 
passed the perilous corner, and once more 
turned their faces outward, away from 
the heat. 

There was fire here, too. But the situa- 
tion was not so immediately desperate as 
it had been on the front. It soon would 
be, however. The upper part of the 
building was doomed. The structure 
stood on a corner, and the one which ad- 
joined it on the other side was a low, five- 
story building. An old bank across the 
street from where Gile and his men were 
standing had been torn down, and the 
empty skeleton work of a new structure 
reared itself above the clouds of smoke. 

“Throw your hats down and see if we 
can attract attention,”’ ordered Gile. He 
suited action to words by casting his own 
helmet into the billowing smoke. ‘They 
know we’re lost; they must be looking 
for us.” 

As the last of the hats disappeared the 
men stood in breathless silence, waiting. 
Presently shouts were heard beneath 
them and the report of a gun followed. 

“A life-line. Look out for the weight.” 
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The men strained their eyes, but noth- 
ing came. Probably the projectile had 
fallen short. At all events the firemen in 
the street were aiming blindly. Another 
report. But flames were gushing out the 
windows and darting along the ledge; 
the men were compelled to bury their 
faces in the break of their elbows. The 
line was not to be found when the gust 
passed. 

“Well—” Gile turned to Dorgan, but 
shifted his gaze to Mechler as the fireman 
pointed upward. 

Above them, just out of hand grasp 
was the gutter of the roof coping. Above 
that the roof with its fluted tiling as- 
cended sharply to the peak. Without a 
word, Mechler turned slowly until he 
faced the wall, his head thrown backward, 
face upturned, arms above his head. 

“Steady me, Dorgan, as I jump.” 

Thus saying, he sank to a crouching 
position; and then, bounding upward as 
though released by a spring, he caught 
the coping above and, steadied by the 
lieutenant, chinned upward; and then, 
throwing a leg over the gutter, scrambled 
prone to the narrow runway. 

“Tt’s better up here, Cap.”” There was 
a ring in the gruff voice. Catching his 
arm under the heavy grating of a sky- 
light, he reached down with the other. 
“Come on, Cap.” 

But Gile waited until all his men had 
gained their temporarily improved posi- 
tion, and was then hauled up himself. 

“We can’t stay here,” he said, glancing 
about. “Allaire, Ballin—you two lead 
the way up to the peak. Hold on to 
the tiling.” 

Neither man moved. Gile, livid, beat 
his huge fist into his hand. 

“ Allaire—Ballin—go up! Damn you! 
The first insubordinate man goes off this 
roof head first. Allaire——” 

But Mechler was already clawing up 
the steep incline, and so continued despite 
his captain’s angry shouts of admonition. 
With example thus set, the remainder of 
the company, Gile last of all, hanging 
literally by their finger-nails, made the 
ascent. 

They were now looking down into the 
courtway—a veritable crater with flame 
and impenetrable black smoke, spouting 
past their shoulders, forming a sable 
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plume high above the city. The com- 
pany lay prone upon their stomachs, 
clinging to the vitrified length of tiling 
which formed the ridge-pole. The brick 
beneath them was hot and spouts of fire 
were coming out of the skylight. Gile 
prodded his neighbor. 

“Move along—all the way along,” he 
ordered, “‘we might as well be lying on 
the sidewalk as here.” 

They wriggled along the roof until they 
came to the rear. The tiling was not so 
hot, but beneath they could feel the surge, 
hear the roar of the fiery tempest. It was 
only a question of time when the entire 
roof collapsed. Across the street they 
could see through the smoke the green, 
time-stained copper sheathing of a cupola 
which adorned the eight-story building 
on the corner. It was of Moorish design, 
and there were little grinning faces above 
each of the narrow window-slits. They 


seemed to mock the men and at the same 
time emphasized the suggestion of height 
above the street. 

The firemen could go no farther. Be- 
yond them the roof had fallen in, and a 


sagging of the part over which they had 
made their way indicated imminent col- 
lapse. In fact a fifty-foot segment went in 
as Gile cast his glance backward. Géile’s 
thoughts were sardonic. Only a little 
while ago he had been worrying about the 
future of his company, as to discipline 
and esprit de corps; apparently that fu- 
ture was in other hands. His men were 
not cowards at heart; he could see that 
now—and it brought a meed of comfort. 
They were lying still, not moving. They 
were going to take it—whatever it might 
be. ... And then through the smoke 
he made out the figure of John Mechler. 

He was standing by a chimney, his 
hand upon a thick electric cable which 
entered the roof at his feet. 

“Mechler!” There was a note in the 
captain’s voice that drew every face up- 
ward, turned in the direction of the 
man. 

His arm was outstretched, and, follow- 
ing it, they saw that the cable went out- 
ward—to the cupola of the opposite build- 
ing. There was a sharp exclamation, 
which died suddenly as sarcastic laughter 
came from Gile. 

“All right, boys. 


Fine! There’s a 
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hundred-foot trip, hand over hand. Who 
wants to go first? Allaire—Ballin—Gal- 
lagher ia 

But the three men merely sat still, gaz- 
ing hungrily at the stretch of cable, its 
one end above a death pit, the other at- 
tached to something that would endure. 
The contrast was bitter, stupefying. 

Gile, watching them, spoke with gentler 
voice. 

“Well—? There’s the chance for those 
that want it.... Ican’t doit. Never 
could.” 

“Shut up!” Allaire glared at his cap- 
tain. ‘‘ No one can do it, you old fool. 
You—” He broke into a string of curses. 

Gile took it with a grim settling of fea- 
tures. It was the outburst that comes 
from broken nerves. He understood. He 
didn’t mind—so long as it was only Al- 
laire. The others were still silent, their 
eyes fastened upon the cable as though 
debating the chances of working their way 
to safety. 

Mechler, meanwhile, was working with 
a coil of lighter insulated wire which some 
electrician had left against the chimney. 
Its great length was revealed as he un- 
rolled it. His movements were deliberate, 
but there was something in his deft 
manipulations that suggested a fully for- 
mulated design. This impression was 
carried to all the firemen and they 
watched him curiously. 

“What you doing, Mechler?”’ Allaire’s 
voice was surcharged. 

The fireman only grunted. He was 
gathering in the end which he had allowed 
to roll down over the roof. 

There came the sound of rending and 
grinding; followed a vast uproar as the 
entire front portion of the roof went in- 
ward, cutting its way down through the 
building from floor to floor. 

Mechler straightened up and beckoned 
to Gile. 

“Cap, look over here.” 

As the captain approached Mechler 
steadied himself, then bent down with 
great care and knotted the smaller wire 
to the cable, drawing then a small hatchet 
from the pompier belt which it was his 
habit always to wear. 

“This company’s going to be saved, 
Cap.” 

Mechler’s words contained a quiver of 





exultation. He began 
hacking at the cable. 

‘Look out,’’ warned 
Dorgan. ‘‘It’s a live 
cable.”’ 

Mechler shrugged and 
laughed through his teeth, 
continuing his assault upon 
the covered mass of twisted 
wire. As it fell in two he 
straightened up. 

“Tt’s too far to go hand 
over hand, Cap, and too 
straight to slide down the 
wire. All you got to do,” 
he added, “‘is to hang on to 
this end while a man pays 
out the leading line. 
That’ll land you near one 
of the windows of the build- 
ing across pe 

His further words were 
obliterated in a great 
shout. Not a man but 
comprehended the idea in- 
stantly, not a man _ but 
was exalted at the pros- 
pects of this eleventh-hour 
reprieve from a fate which 
all of them had regarded 
as inexorable. There was 
a general movement to- 
ward Mechler, who stood 
with the severed end of the 
cable and the smaller lead- 
ing line in his hands. 

“Praise God for you, 
Jack!” Dorgan gained his 
feet and smote the fireman 
upon the back. Gile was 
at his side. 

“You first, Mechler. 
Swing out. It’s your dis- 
covery. Here—give me 
the wires.” 

But Mechler shook his 
head, and pointed silently 
toward Allaire. 

“Him,” he muttered. 
The voice was expression- 
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Bracing himself he . . . lowered the man gently.—Page 235. 


less, and yet it seemed to carry an under- _ Allaire eagerly snatched the cable and 
lying note of vast meaning. And there passed it under his arms, working his way 
was not a man that did not catch it— gingerly down to the gutter. 


except, perhaps, Allaire. 


“Hang on!” he cried. 


“‘Sure—all the valuable men first,” | He stepped off into space and, as the 


gibed Gile. 


men above paid out the lighter wire, sank 
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slowly and easily downward until he 
brought up flush against a fourth-story 
window of the opposite building. Here, 
standing on the ledge, he cast off 


He stood there, stalwart, indomitable, proud, waiting. . . 


the cable which was drawn up to the 
roof, 

And thus man after man of the com- 
pany was lowered to safety until Mechler, 
Dorgan, and Gile alone remained. The 
lieutenant put out his hand to push his 
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subordinate to the cable, but Mechler 
struck it down. 

“Go on, Dorgan,’ 
won't.” 


’ 


he growled. “I 


.—Page 235 


Gile glanced at the two a second and 
then gestured at the lieutenant who with- 
out further words attached the cable to 
his body and sank to safety. 

The two who remained drew up the 


cable in silence. For the first time it oc- 
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curred to Gile—whose mind had been 
busy in arranging the order of departure 
—that the man who handled the leading 
line upon this occasion would have no 
comrade to serve him similarly. He, or 
Mechler, would have to face death, 
alone. But his face gave no expression 
as the end of the cable came to their 
feet. 

Suddenly he put his hand upon the fire- 
man’s shoulder. 

“Jack,”’ he said, “I get what you’re 
thinking. But it’s no good. Wrap that 
cable around you—and get. That’s my 
last order. Understand.”’ 

Mechler’s head was shaking like a sul- 
len dog’s. The captain went on. 

“T’m an old guy, Mechler. I haven’t 
got many more years anyway. You're 
young, go on. Damn you, do you hear 
your superior officer’s command?” 

Mechler had drawn close; his face al- 
most touched Gile’s. 

“T ain’t goin’, Cap. I’m a loss. I 
know it. I—I ain’t human. I was never 
hep to it before. Iam now. It’s all come 
tome. I ain’t meant for a civilized world. 
I’m meant for somewhere else, I guess— 
somewhere; hell maybe. Go on, Cap. 
Where do I get off?” 

“Dorgan will clear off those charges 
against you!” cried Gile. “I told him 
before he went.” 

“There’d only be more charges. I 
don’t know how to live, get me; never 
did. I ain’t afraid—of this; never was. 
Maybe that’s what I was meant for—” 
He paused a second. “If you can ever 
find Aggie—my wife; who used to be my 
wife—tell her—tell her what I’ve said. 
Come on, Cap.” 

Gile raised his hand. 

“As I love God!” he cried, “I won’t 

” 


The remainder of the oath was lost in 
a groan as Mechler’s huge fist suddenly 
crunched against his captain’s jaw. 

As Gile sank to the roof the big fireman 
bent down and swiftly twisted the cable 
around the prostrate man’s body, letting 
him slide down the roof to the gutter, 
and thence over the edge, whereupon, 
bracing himself he caught the slack with 
the leading line and lowered the man 
gently. 

Soon the strain ceased. Mechler stood 
tense a moment. He tugged at the cable. 
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It moved upward. He held it, as though 
undecided. Then, with the wire still in 
his hand, the fingers grasping it mechan- 
ically, he stood against the chimney amid 
the smoke and the stabbing flames. 

His black hair streamed down over his 
forehead. His dark eyes glowed over the 
high swarthy cheek-bones. An inscru- 
table smile pulled at the corners of the 
thin, straight lips. Rodin, alone, could 
have hewed that grim, elemental brood- 
ing figure, dulled and stupefied by 
thoughts that were too big for him to 
encompass. Only, something instinctive, 
something deep within, told him he had 
done well, had justified himself, had made 
his life, at last, after all doubts, worth 
while. 

Now, he felt this clearly and felt as one 
glorified, bigger than the elements rag- 
ing about him—above them, aloof from 
them, scorning them. There was the 
calm knowledge that Destiny had spoken 
in his behalf. 

And, as he stood there, stalwart, in- 
domitable, proud, waiting, a great shout 
drifted to him from the street below. He 
looked ‘about him dazedly; then he 
started, his eyes falling upon the wire 
which was still twisted about his fingers. 
Mechanically he pulled it upward. 
There was a new feel to it. With some- 
thing of curiosity he hauled steadily. . . . 
A thick, new rope with sliding whip at- 
tached wriggled up over the gutter. He 
gazed at it a moment, scowling. He 
picked it up and raised his hand to throw 
it back to the street.... Then the 
thought came that those below had 
thought enough of him to devise this ex- 
pedient. It was startling... Sud- 
denly, a light broke over his darkly set 
features. He glanced upward toward 
the sunlight which silvered the black 
smoke-clouds. And now something born 
of those nameless emotions which had 
surged through him as he stood prepared 
for oblivion thrilled him, seemed to show 
him something definite and worthy lying 
ahead. 

“Ts it a hunch?” 
But no sound came. “J’ees 

He walked to the chimney and made 
the rope fast. He put his legs through 
the whip. Then with one backward 
glance he turned his face steadfastly to- 
ward the world. 


His lips moved, 
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LIKE ADAM AND EVE 


HERE was an instant of 
r=) pregnant silence, and then 
Mrs. Royal spoke. 
Mj 6 ‘What did you call 
Wi her?” she demanded of the 
solitary diner. She leaned 
toward him almost menacingly. 

“T think I am not mistaken,” said 
Judge Ligon amiably. ‘I was address- 
ing a former—er—acquaintance, Mrs. 
Herkimer.” 

Mrs. Royal’s eyes became almost 
round. “Herkimer!” she echoed. Plainly 
her thoughts were seeking out a some- 
what faded memory. “Herkimer! Isn’t 
that the name of the thief they found over 


in Quitman?” 
Judge Ligon stroked one wing of 


his beard deliberately. “Such reckless 
speech, madam!” he exclaimed blandly. 
“She was never convicted of being a thief, 
so faras I know. I beg of you to remem- 
ber the facts.” 

“Oh! So you’re a friend of hers!” 

“Tam Judge Ligon, of Quitman. Mrs. 
Herkimer will tell you to what extent I 
am her friend.” 

Mrs. Royal turned toward Susan. Fear 
and fury combined to make her quite ter- 
rible. ‘‘What’s your name?” she de- 
manded. 

The gaze which Susan turned to the in- 
furiated woman became suddenly almost 
calm. She had felt overpowered by the 
mischance that had befallen her; by the 
suddenness of her ill fortune. She had 
felt miserable and humble at first. And 
then she discovered that the people in the 
dining-room were looking at her unsym- 
pathetically, and that others who had fin- 
ished their supper were filing back into 
the dining-room to witness her downfall. 
She caught a glimpse of Mann, who occu- 
pied a near-by table, and it seemed to her 
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that his face expressed only a dismay 
which had in it no pity for her at all. 
Then she brought to her aid that con- 
sciousness of rectitude which always 
stayed her in her unsupported moments. 
She had done no wrong, and these people 
should not be provided with a kind of 
cruel amusement at her expense. 

“My name is Mrs. Herkimer,” she said. 
She had profited by giving a thought to 
the high, violent tone which Mrs. Royal 
had employed, and her own voice was low 
and firm. ' 

“Vou’re the Quitman Mrs. Herki- 
mer?” 

“T have been in Quitman. 
longed there.” 

“And you’re not married to Mann at 
all?” 

Susan faltered an instant, and then she 
replied evenly: “No, I’m not married to 
him.” 

“He’s the kind of man, then, who 
would go running around with a woman 
who wasn’t his wife?” 

“T’m the kind of woman,” amended 
Susan with quiet emphasis, “who would 
go running around with a man who isn’t 
my husband.” 

Mrs. Royal gasped. “You mean some- 
thing by that!” she cried. “You'll have 
to explain wlat you mean! You know 
you mean something !” 

Susan could not guess how the arrow 
had found its mark. She resumed: 
“There was no harm in my being with 
him. And you’ve no right to make me 
out a bad woman before a lot of strangers. 
I’ve never done youany harm. I’ve done 
what any good woman would have done 
since I’ve been here. I’m not going to 
have you abuse me. You've no right to 
do so.” 

Mrs. Royal seemed almost dazed. She 
stared at Susan speechlessly for an in- 
stant. Then she found her tongue again 
—and something of her temper. Still, 
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she felt that she did not know how to deal 
with the situation adequately. ‘You 
needn’t tell me what I’m to do,” she re- 
torted. “And I want you to gather that 
mess up right away and bring this gentle- 
man his supper.” 

“T’ll not bring this gentleman his sup- 
per. You’ve made it impossible for me 
to work in the dining-room any more. If 
you like, I’ll go into the kitchen and 
help.” 

She spoke with so much quiet assurance 
that Mrs. Royal stared at her with waver- 
ing eyes. Her breath came in gasps. 
Then with a suddenness which was star- 
tling she began to weep. It seemed a 
kind of climax to the ugly little drama. 

Some one began to gather the scattered 
dishes from.the floor. It was Royal, who 
had mysteriously appeared from nowhere 
and who moved about now with mild, 
apologetic submission. 

The group of spectators regarded him 
idly and with expressions of finality, as if 
he were gathering up the broken frag- 
ments of harmony. 

Mann, taking advantage of this diver- 
sion, approached Susan quietly. ‘Come, 
let’s go,” he advised, touching her on the 
arm. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Royal heard again. 

“Go where?” she demanded, checking 
her grief as if by an automatic process. 

Mann hesitated. “Oh, anywhere, for 
the moment,” he replied. ‘What’s the 
use of having a scene?” ‘There was an 
expression of strong distaste in his eyes. 

Mrs. Royal’s anger was unloosed again. 
“Well, I’d like to know what right you’ve 
got to get her to do anything. You’re 
not her husband.” 

Mann frowned. ‘You may say I’ve 
got the right of an innocent bystander. 
Or a friend.” 

“Whose friend, I’d like to know?” 

Again Mann hesitated. 

“He means my friend,” explained Su- 
san. 

“Ah, I thought there must be two of 
them,” remarked Judge Ligon, who ap- 
peared to be addressing nobody in par- 
ticular. 

Mann caught the words and perceived 
that Judge Ligon was vastly pleased with 
himself; also he realized just how Susan’s 
cross had been placed upon her. 
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He turned again to Mrs. Royal. “Ex- 
cuse me,” he said, “but I infer that the 
gentleman with the tapestries hasn’t had 
his supper yet. You know the classic say- 
ing, ‘Business before pleasure.’ Why not 
wait until after work hours to straighten 
out this little misunderstanding ?”’ 

Susan was keeping control over herself 
admirably. She addressed Mrs. Royal 
politely. “If you’d like me to help in the 
kitchen, I’m willing,” she said. “If 
there’s nothing for me to do I'll go to my 
room.” 

The dining-room was being gradually 
vacated as a result of Susan’s tranquillity; 
but the doorway filled again when Mrs. 
Royal exclaimed loudly: “Indeed, you’re 
not going to your room. You’ve got no 
room. You’re not the sort of woman I’d 
be willing to trust.” 

Mann’s expression darkened, and when 
he saw the flash of pain in Susan’s eyes he 
touched her arm again. “Come, let’s 
go,” he urged. 

Again Mrs. Royal turned her attention 
to him, and this time she read an unmis- 
takable expression in his eyes—sympathy 
for Susan and disgust toward herself. 
Her eyes became quite childlike from the 
effort to comprehend this condition of af- 
fairs. She was standing apart from the 
other members of the group. Then, with- 
out any warning at all, she pitched for- 
ward to the floor. A choked cry died in 
her throat. A large curved comb dropped 
out of her hair, with the result that she 
presented a sadly dishevelled appearance. 

“She’s fainted,” said Susan, with swift 
compassion; and then to the others: 
“Please go away and leave her with me.” 
She took a glass of water from one of the 
tables and leaned down by the prostrate 
woman’s side. 


The evening twilight was rapidly giving 
place to the deeper shadows of night when 
Susan emerged from the front door of the 
Horseshoe Hotel, her possessions all in 
hand, and slowly descended the front 
steps. The expression on her face might 
have been analyzed only as despondency 
by one lacking an intimate knowledge of 
her; yet it might have been seen that back 
of the despondency there was sturdy reso- 
lution and the pride that stands fast. 

She had been ordered to leave the hotel. 
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Mrs. Royal had summoned command 
over her faculties long enough to bid her 
begone instantly and to despatch a hum- 
ble appeal to the deposed Janey, and then 
she had taken to her room and to her 
bed. And Susan had bidden her good- 
by quietly and had taken her departure. 

She did not hesitate as she descended 
the hotel steps, though she had not the 
slightest idea where she was going. She 
stumbled awkwardly at the last step. 
She could not see very well. There was 
but little daylight left; and, besides, there 
were tears in her eyes. She wavered a 
-moment when she reached the sidewalk. 
She realized that her every footfall was as 
a loud announcement to the town that 
she was coming—she, Susan Herkimer, 
who had been ordered out of the hotel be- 
cause she had been suspected of being a 
thief. 

She could not understand why Mrs. 
Royal had taken the whole affair so seri- 
ously, so tragically. Even if she, Susan, 
had been a thief, there would have seemed 
no warrant for such a state of mind as 
that into which her late employer had 
lapsed. It seemed to her that she had 
been-in the hotel a long time, and she was 
sure Mrs. Royal ought to have found out 
that she had no intention of stealing any- 
thing. 

She kept to the sidewalk at first, de- 
spite the irksome noises made by her feet 
on the hollow planking. She meant to 
change her course as soon as she could 
shape her thoughts. She had an idea 
that if she were to go into the town square 
and ask leave of some of the campers, to 
whom she was unknown, to share their 
accommodations for the night, they might 
not have refused her. Yet it would be 
dreadful to be turned away; and what sin- 
gle word could she speak that would give 
her standing with strangers? 

Then it occurred to her that it would be 
best to go out into the country some- 
where; anywhere, so that she might be 
beyond the reach of the people who knew 
of her downfall. 

It was then that she was arrested by a 
voice. It was a familiar voice, and the 
word it uttered was 

“ Jehoshaphat !” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed brokenly, when 
she recognized Mann; “it’s you!” 
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Then she felt an unwonted desire to 
laugh; for Mann held a halter-strap in his 
hand and his response was: “ Yes, it is I, 
and the constant Cleopatra.” He was 
smiling serenely, and Susan felt somehow 
that they had been moving in a circle all 
the time. They seemed to be just where 
they were before they came to Horseshoe. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Where am I going!” he echoed 
blankly. “I’m going with you, of course.” 

She stood still in the dusk a moment, 
facing him. She felt a thrill of relief, of 
gratitude, stir within her. “That’s good 
of you,” she said humbly. 

“Good of me!” he exclaimed. 
wonder how you figure that out?” 

“You know I refused to go with you, 
as long as I had a place to stay!” 

“Well, I haven’t got any place to stay. 
If I lingered around that hotel until our 
late lamented friend got on her feet again, 
she’d be likely to hurl the range at me, or 
spring a trap-door under my feet. I 
couldn’t possibly consider the Horseshoe 
Hotel a health-resort for me if I ever ran 
into it again.” 

“But, oh, it seems so good to have you 
with me!” confessed Susan.. “I couldn’t 
think what to do. I felt dazed. With 
you to help me, maybe I can get out of 
sight somewhere. That’s what I want to 
do now more than anything else.” 

Almost timidly he drew near enough to 
pat her on the arm. “Don’t take things 
to heart,” he besought her. ‘You know, 
it will be quite dark in a few minutes now, 
and nobody will see you then. And— 
happy thought !—I’ve got a place for us 
to go, though I don’t believe we’d better 
let the people around here know where 
we’ve gone. I think the best thing to do 
is to kill a little time. They might see us 
now. And don’t think too much about 
those fool people back in the hotel. 
They’re scarcely human. You're going 
to be as right asa fiddle. Don’t you have 
a moment’s doubt about it.” 

He paused; and speedily he noted that 
her eyes had become misty as a result 
of his friendly words. “Do you feel so 
badly about it as all that?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

She could not tell him what it was that 
had moved her to tears. “I don’t think 
I feel so very badly about it—now,” she 
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replied. “I suppose I sha’n’t know until 
‘ to-morrow just how I do feel about it.” 

“Ah, that’s a wise woman. I never 
knew of a better plan than waiting until 
to-morrow to find out how badly we’ve 
been hurt to-day.” 

Susan looked off across the darkening 
spaces, in which figures both animate and 
inanimate were beginning to appear as 
mere blurs. She was deriving a wonder- 
ful warmth from this companion who had 
never failed her yet. 

“But what made her so mad at me?” 
she suddenly thought to inquire. 

Mann mused uneasily. “Well, she 
must have had special reasons,” he ad- 
mitted. And then—“ Come, let’s be mov- 
ing. I don’t believe any of these yokels 
can see where we’re going now. I know 
of a good place for to-night; and to-mor- 
row——”’ 

He did not finish the sentence. In- 
stead, he started forward into the dark. 

He was headed for the little deserted 
cabin which lay outside the town, forlorn 
and outcast, as if it too had come under 
the ban of a narrow people’s displeasure. 


XXV 


SUSAN ENCOUNTERS A THIEF 


Moon ict flooded the world, spread- 
ing a golden mantle across the shabby 
floor of the silent cottage. Breezes passed 
fitfully through the single room, and there 
were occasional wee noises out in the 
night—the voices of dreaming insects. 
But of these things Susan was oblivious. 
Lying on the bench, which was the only 
article of furniture in the room, her head 
pillowed on Mann’s coat, she slept. 

Although front and back doors were 
wide open, there was the odor of disuse 
in the air—the odor which settles upon 
rooms which have been long untenanted 
and in which the plaster is yielding to the 
fingers of time. But otherwise the an- 
cient structure was not an unpleasant 
haven. It was as a barrier between two 
unconventional souls and the suspicious, 
begrudging eyes of a community. 

Mann sat on the floor, against the wall, 
dozing occasionally, but thinking during 
other intervals of the farce which life was 
forever becoming for him when he tried 
to make it some sort of genuine drama. 
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He could not help feeling glad that 
circumstances had relieved him of the 
shameless course he had meant to pursue 
toward Mrs. Royal; yet he was not alto- 
gether gratified by the knowledge that he 
had tried once more to shape an event 
in his life, and that the most deliberate 
planning had come to nothing. 

And then the whimsical aspects of his 
situation appeared tohim. Here he was, 
wholly shut off from all the world, with 
the exception of two creatures upon whom 
he had no claim whatever. Back in the 
fringe of bushes bordering the creek the 
animal he had called Cleopatra was teth- 
ered for the night. With perfect docility 
it had followed him to its new place and 
had regarded him with soft eyes and had 
whinneyed contentedly when he turned 
back toward the abandoned hut. By 
what earthly logic could he justify the fact 
that he had become groom to a lost ani- 
mal which seemed altogether useless ? 

And here was his companion, a creature 
with the face and form of a lovely woman, 
but with the mind and the morality of an 
unspoiled boy. Why should he have fol- 
lowed after one who continued to be a 
stranger to him—of whom he could learn 
nothing save that she was compounded of 
a thousand absurdities? 

And then he remembered certain 
glances she had given him occasionally, 
and he knew well enough why he had 
followed her. Where else in the world 
was there a woman who would look at 
him with shy worship in her eyes but 
who steadfastly refused to draw near to 
him and whose sole desire seemed to be 
in the direction of loyal comradeship? 

She was going to take the train in the 
morning and go back to the city. That 
had been their decision. 

As for Mann, no plans had been made 
for him at all. He was not to go with 
Susan. She had declared stoutly that 
she must go alone. She had had enough 
of deception and its consequences. The 
kind of hardships she had anticipated 
when she had set out upon her unique 
adventure—these she might have borne 
to the end. But to have the eye of vir- 
tue continuously turned upon her with 
suspicion and condemnation—this was 
the test she could not meet. 

Before she had gone to sleep Mann had 
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ventured to remark: “I’m wondering 
what the city will have to offer you when 
you get back. I’m wondering if you'll 
find Herkimer again, and if he’ll be glad 
to see you. I’m wondering if he knows 
what a strange creature you are!” 

If he had meant this as an indirect ar- 
gument in favor of a course other than the 
one she had decided to adopt, he was un- 
rewarded. For Susan had remained si- 
lent a long time, and then she had said: 
“T’m wondering about the same things.” 
And then she had gone to sleep. 

Now the night had come—the late 
night, from the Horseshoe standpoint. 
It must be close to midnight, Mann 
thought. A few lights glimmered out 
across the wide common, where the street 
lamps of Horseshoe were still visible. 
These, doubtless, would burn all night. 
All the aspects of nature seemed almost 
desolately silent and motionless. 


Suddenly, as if she had been disturbed 
by a palpable force, Susan stirred and sat 


up. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked about 
her. She was trying to think where she 
was and how she had got there. Her eyes 
travelled along the room until they came 
to Mann, who was sitting quite erect. 

She remembered everything then. 
“Haven’t you gone to sleep yet?” she 
asked. 

“T’ve dozed a little. I somehow don’t 
seem to feel very sleepy.” 

“T don’t either now. 
something was about to happen. 
you ever feel that way?” 

“T suppose so. But you couldn’t ex- 
pect to feel right, lying on a wooden bench 
ina strange place. Don’t worry. Maybe 
this will be your last night of hardship— 
hardship of this kind, anyway. Are you 
sure you’ve got money enough to buy a 
ticket home?” 

“T’m not quite sure; but that isn’t 
what I’m worrying about. I could walk 
the last part of the way if I had to. 
Something is troubling me about what 
happened in Horseshoe. I feel as though 
those terrible people might hurt us—as if 
they might want to lock us up, or some- 
thing.” 

Mann reflected. As a matter of fact, 
he knew that Susan’s fears might be by 
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no means unfounded. He had known of 
authorities in small towns—and in big 
towns, too, for that matter—doing 
strange things where helpless people were 
concerned. 

But he tried to reassure her. “If they 
meant to do us any harm we’d probably 
have heard from them before this. Put 
your mind on to-morrow morning, and 
daylight, and the train. Then maybe 
you'll go to sleep.” 

Susan detected in his tone a finality 
which stirred her strangely. She saw 
how his hands were clasped about his 
knees in a relaxed fashion, and how his 
whole bearing indicated resignation. She 
was trying to think of something friendly, 
yet not too friendly, to say to him. She 
did not wish him to believe that she was 
unmoved by his loyalty, untouched by his 
kindness. 

But before she could frame a sentence 
her mind was forced into a wholly differ- 
ent channel. She jerked her head around 
sharply, so that one ear was turned to- 
ward the town. She leaned forward in 
an attitude of apprehension, of concentra- 
tion. And Mann arose with alacrity 
from his place on the floor and hurried to 
the door which looked toward Horseshoe. 

“What is it?” whispered Susan. She 
was much alarmed. 

“T can’t tell,” answered Mann, mus- 
ingly. ‘It sounds like men shouting.” 

Susan joined him at the door. “Would 
they be shouting if they meant us any 
harm?” she asked. 

“No, surely not.” The color had re- 
ceded from his cheeks a little; for in the 
moonlight he could see one figure, and 
then others, emerge from the town and 
sweep forth in the direction of the cabin. 
And the sound of men yelling in the dis- 
tance fell with sinister effect, because the 
world was otherwise so soundless. He 
saw that the runners were advancing in 
disorder, like animals. Their movements 
bespoke power without thought, without 
restraint. 

“And we haven’t done anything,” said 
Susan. Neither had spoken above a 
whisper, though they might have shouted 
without being heard. 

Mann realized that this fact was -not 
always to the point; but he replied: 
“There’s nothing to worry about. There’s 
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no telling what might happen in that 
town while hundreds of yahoos and cous- 
ins are swarming about. It may be a 
footrace,ora game. We’ll shut the door. 
As a matter of fact, they can’t know we’re 
here. Whatever they’re after, it is not 
us.” 

But he closed the door only partly, and 
he and Susan continued to stand near the 
narrow aperture which remained. They 
looked out across the barren stretch of 
ground which separated them from Horse- 
shoe: Susan with a nameless dread, and 
Mann with eyes in which wonder steadily 
grew. To himself he was musing: “ What 
in the Sam Hill does it mean, anyhow?” 

The advancing men were moving in the 
form of a wedge, ora fan. One led by a 
considerable distance, as if he were setting 
the pace or showing the way. All seemed 
to be moving at a high rate of speed. 

Then Mann thoughtffilly closed the 
door. ‘Come,” he said, “we'll stand by 
the back door. If they come in we'll be 
ready to step out. They are not looking 
for us—you may be sure of that.” 

In the dim light he tried to smile at 
her, but it was a wry smile at best, and it 
speedily passed away; for now, in addi- 
tion to the sound of shouts, could be 
heard the thud of feet on the hard ground. 

It was now that Susan’s simple com- 
mon sense asserted itself. The crescendo 
of that unloosed human force outside was 
terrifying to her, but she was not inca- 
pable of thinking promptly and clearly. 

She touched Mann’s arm. “You go 
away and hide,” she whispered. “Let 
them find me alone. They can’t have 
any cause for action then—if it is really 
we they’re looking for. If they find us 
together——”’ 

She stood at the back door and indi- 
cated almost peremptorily that he was to 
go away. Their being together was, 
after all, a circumstance which strangers 
could not be expected to understand— 
which nobody could be expected to un- 
derstand. “Please go!” she urged, as 
the wave of sound of those thudding feet 
broke more strongly upon their ears. 

For one brief instant Mann stood in 
indecision. Her argument had been a 
soundly logical one, if her premise were 
to be accepted. But the thought of leav- 
ing her alone face to face with a problem 


which he was still unable to fathom was 
repugnant to him. 

Then with startling violence the drama 
moved forward. The door was thrust 
open violently and a breathless man en- 
tered the room. 

Susan, standing at the back door, added 
the force of her hand to the logic of her 
words, and Mann sprang across the 
threshold and was gone. 

Then the whole amazing episode di- 
vided itself into two acts which moved 
forward simultaneously. 

What really happened was that the run- 
ning throng, who really were in pursuit of 
the man in the lead, saw that their quarry 
liad entered the old cabin. They saw 
also, an instant later, a figure speeding 
away from the back door of the cabin. 
They believed the man they were pursu- 
ing had sought to throw them off the 
track by seeming to take refuge in the 
cabin. Thus they continued their pur- 
suit—but it was now Mann whom they 
followed in the darkness; Mann, who, be- 
ing quite fresh, speedily outdistanced 
them. 

As for Susan, she shrank noiselessly 
against the wall and gazed fearfully at the 
solitary intruder who confronted her. 
She could see only the blur of a figure, 
could hear only the rapid, distressed 
breathing; yet it seemed to her that she 
was greatly menaced. And then it 
dawned upon her that this other human 
being, like herself, was frightened and at 
bay. 

Then an amazed cry escaped from her. 
The intruder moved across a shaft of 
moonlight, so that she could see his fea- 
tures. 

It was Herkimer! 

She stealthily closed the door. “Her- 
kimer!” she whispered tensely. She 
moved forward as if she were walking in 
her sleep; she heard him respond in a 
rasping tone: “Susan!” Then both stood 
in their places and listened. Something 
quite incomprehensible was happening 
outside the cabin. Men were pounding 
their way around it; the shouts were giv- 
ing place to the gasps of spent runners, 
and the sounds now came, not from 
toward Horseshoe, but from the other 
direction. 

Susan slipped to the back door and 
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looked out. The same spectacle which 
had moved down upon her and Mann 
from Horseshoe was now moving toward 
the patch of woods. One man, with a 
good lead, was being pursued by a wedge- 
shaped group of runners. But now it was 
Mann who led in the running. The an- 
cient hut had ceased to figure in the pur- 
sult. 

Susan turned and stood wonderingly 
before Herkimer. She thought to ques- 
tion him; but when she saw that he was in 
physical distress, and that his eyes were 
like those of a hunted creature, she had 
no word to say. Instead she put forth 
her hand as if she were trying to locate an 
invisible object. Her fingers rested fal- 
teringly uponhisarm. “Herkimer!” she 
whispered again. Bewilderment was giv- 
ing place to a prescient knowledge of 
things evil and terrible. 

He thrust her aside. “I must get out 
of here,” he said. He was not resentful 
toward her; he seemed rather to be only 
partly conscious of her presence. He was 
thinking only of himself and of his urgent 
need. “They will be coming back,” he 
added. “They must have been blind not 
to see where I went.”’ His chest was still 
rising and falling rapidly. He spoke with 
difficulty. 

“They were after you?” asked Susan. 

“Fool! What else could they be 
after?” 

“T thought... 
are they after you?” 

“T was doing a job. 
at it.” 

see 

He ignored her. He had heard the 
sound of tramping feet go by. He went 
to the back door and looked out warily. 
But his pursuers had all disappeared in 
the woods. 

He swung around toward Susan with a 
sudden betrayal of amazement. “What 
are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“T am working... I have been 
working . . . in the town over there— 
Horseshoe.” 

He regarded her with furrowed brows. 
“You’re looking pretty good,” was his 
blunt comment; and then—‘How did 
you ever find out, anyway? That’s 
what’s been keeping me guessing.” 

“Find out .. . what?” 


I was afraid—Why 


They caught me 
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“Oh, the whole thing. A man never 
worked up a better system than mine. 
The imitation I gave of a working man 
fooled the landlord and everybody else in 
the house—in the whole neighborhood. 
I was so careful I even had myself fooled 
half the time. Why, I used to spend a 
whole week taking soundings before I 
tackled one of those Saturday night jobs. 
How did you ever find out ?” 

She did not give him a reply to that 
question. An icy hand seemed to be 
passing slowly along her spine. “And in 
Horseshoe,” she began, “you were doing 

. . a job—” 

“T was cracking a safe. I must have 
begun too early. They heard me.” 

“Herkimer!” she cried shrilly. She 
battled with herself an instant and then 
she placed her hand on his shoulder. She 
experienced the puzzling sensation of 
touching only the husk of the man who 
had been her husband—not the man him- 
Self. She was troubled by a sense of great 
remoteness from him. Between these 
two, who had been so intimate, there 
arose barriers which she could not re- 
move, which she could not comprehend. 

She was glad when he withdrew his 
attention from her wholly. “They may 
be coming back in a couple of minutes,” 
he said, again looking out of the door and 
into the shadows of the night. Then he 
examined the floor of the hut. He put 
his hand to one place and another. Pres- 
ently there was a tearing sound and a 
plank came from its position. He got 
down on hands and knees and looked 
under the floor. There was room for a 
man’s body to disappear through the 
open space; and a gray light beyond indi- 
cated that he might crawl under the floor 
and escape into the open. He arose, put- 
ting the plank back into its place. “If 
they come back,” he said, “I'll know 
where to go. And you'll put the plank 
back over me.” 

Susan had remarked that he had been 
moving and planning like some wild crea- 
ture; that he had been terrible and pow- 
erful as he worked. 

But there was no time for further 
words. There was the sound of men ap- 
proaching from the rear—men. who were 
talking in hushed voices. 

19? 


“You must get away!” whispered 
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Susan. She approached him closely. 
“‘There’s a horse tied back in the woods,” 
she added. ‘“ You must ride away before 
daybreak. You must not fail!” 

Herkimer removed the loose plank from 
the floor and disappeared. 

Susan replaced the plank and drew 
back farther into the shadows along the 
wall. Her hands were clinched against 
her breast to stay the violent pounding 
of her heart. 


XXVI 
SUSAN SHIELDS A THIEF 


WueEN Mann ran from the cabin and 
out toward the woods-patch he felt clear 
on only one point: he did not believe that 
he and Susan were the objects of that 
search or pursuit which had descended 
upon the cabin from the town. It seemed 
all but impossible to him that any one 
should have known of their whereabouts. 
He did not forget the keenness of rustic 
curiosity or espionage, but he was con- 
vinced that the night had shielded their 
movements. Moreover, there was no 
reason why they should have been mo- 
lested, even if their presence in the hut 
had been known; and finally, if there had 
been any plan to annoy them it certainly 
would have been put into effect at an 
earlier hour. 

Nevertheless, it had seemed clear that 
the hut was to be invaded, and he shared 
Susan’s conviction that it would be bet- 
ter for herself, as well as for him, if they 
found her alone. 

As he ran toward cover, however, he 
realized that at one point his calculations 
had been faulty. Those running men had 
passed the hut without entering it. Their 
leader (as he supposed him to be) must 
have given them instant information to 
the effect that the object of their pursuit 
was not in the deserted structure. 

They were bearing on toward him as if 
with perfect singleness of purpose; and 
then he felt a newelation. At least, they 
did not intend to molest Susan; and as 
for himself, if it should prove that in fact 
they were after him, he felt confident of 
his ability to escape them. They must 
already be nearly winded, while he was 
splendidly fit for a long run. His life in 
the open and afoot had given him a 
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physical stamina far beyond the aver- 
age. 

And then the logic of the situation en- 
gaged his attention again. It seemed ab- 
surd to suppose that a body of men at 
least a score strong were concerned in 
running him to earth. The reasonable 
supposition was that they had some 
wholly different end in view. 

He decided to act upon this conclusion. 
He heard a cheerful whinny among the 
bushes, and checking himself in his flight 
he sought the spot where he had tethered 
the dumb companion of his and Susan’s 
adventures. He selected a leaf-strewn 
bank and lay down. He meant to create 
the impression that he had been asleep— 
that he had been spending the night in 
this quiet spot. 

Then, almost immediately, they were 
upon him. The dim light was insufficient 
toreveal more than vague outlines; yet 
he could count a dozen blurred figures 
all about him, and he knew that he was 
seen. 

He sat up with simulated wonder. He 
looked from one figure to another. He 
was glad that the darkness made it im- 
possible for any one to read his eyes at all 
accurately. 

“Something wrong ?” he asked blandly. 
He rejoiced to realize that there was no 
telltale note of anxiety in his voice. He 
arose leisurely to his feet. 

“That’s not the man,” declared one of 
the pursuing party toanother. And then 
to Mann: “Have you seen any one pass 
this way?” 

Mann thought quickly. A load had 
been removed from his mind; yet he felt 
the need of being wary. Certainly these 
men might have seen some one running 
straight toward the spot where they found 
him lying. “I haven’t seen any one,” he 
responded. “I think perhaps I heard 
some one. Only a minute ago there was 
the sound of disturbed bushes, and a soft 
pounding. It came and went in such a 
way that I accused myself of having 
dreamed it.” 

“That would be the man.” The re- 
sponse came excitedly from several mem- 
bers of the group. ‘Which way would 
you say he went?” 

Mann seemed to co-operate with them 
in their search with suitable eagerness. 
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He tried to decide which direction those 
furtive feet might have taken. For a 
moment he became in a measure the 
leader of the pursuit; but this phase of 
the situation speedily passed. A few of 
the men were armed and sternly in ear- 
nest; their minds were pitched in a far 
higher key than Mann’s. Again they be- 
gan to rely upon their own calculations, 
their own leadership. 

When he had been able to slip back 
into a secondary réle again Mann took 
occasion to ask of one of his companions: 
“What did he do?” 

“Blew open a safe,” was the reply. 

Mann halted, swift visions of danger 
to Susan filling his mind. “And do you 
know who did it?” he asked. 

“He was a stranger. But the sheriff 
got a close look at him. Some of the 
others did, too. They’d know him if 
they saw him again.” 

Mann pondered. He was becoming 
acutely uneasy. Where had the safe- 
breaker gone? It was he, clearly, who 
had entered the hut. Where had he gone 
after leaving the hut? Or had he re- 
mained there? And Susan... 

He stopped sharply. “He might have 
gone into that old cabin in the open,” he 
suggested. 

“Hedid. But he ran straight through. 
We saw him.” 

“And nobody even looked into the 
hut?” 

“There wasn’t any use. He probably 
meant us to lose time by stopping. We 
knew he’d come out again.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mann. Headded, 
a bit insistently: “But isn’t it possible 
that he turned on his course and went 
back again?” 

He received no answer to this. His 
companion darted ahead, evidently pre- 
ferring to -be with people he knew. 

However, at Mann’s suggestion, a little 
later he and two or three members of the 
party turned back toward the cabin. He 
would have preferred not to expose Su- 
san’s hiding-place, but he reflected that 
she would need it only a few hours longer; 
and there was the slight chance that she 
might be in danger—or at least greatly 
frightened. 

But when they reached the cabin Susan 
was alone. She was startled, and her 
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bosom was rising and falling rapidly; but 
the approach of strangers might have 
been accepted as a natural explanation of 
this circumstance. 

Mann’s companions stared at Susan 
in astonishment. She was a stranger to 
them, and they had supposed the hut to 
be unoccupied. But Mann dominated 
the situation immediately. “This lady 
was unable to get accommodations in 
Horseshoe,”’ he explained crisply, “and 
she is resting here until train-time to- 
morrow.” He turned to her and ad- 
dressed her in tones of ordinary courtesy: 
“These gentlemen are looking for a bur- 
glar. They thought he passed this way. 
Possibly you can tell them...” He 
was trying to reassure her fully. He be- 
lieved that all the circumstances would 
suggest to her what answer she ought to 
make. 

And Susan, who perceived that Mann 
was playing a part, paused before reply- 
ing. She scarcely knew what to say—or 
what Mann expected her to say. 

“We saw him run into this cabin and 
out the back door,” asserted one of the 
othermen. “TIshould think you couldn’t 
have helped knowing.” 

“T was asleep,” said Susan. “Some- 
thing awoke me. I hardly knew what it 
was. I thought some one must have been 
in the room. I got up from the bench 
where I was sleeping.” She pointed; and 
when Mann, with the others, looked at 
the bench, he was glad to note that she 
had had the forethought to hide his coat. 
“But whatever it was it was gone.” 

She sat down on the bench again with- 
out further words. Her obvious agita- 
tion did not seem strange to those who 
looked at her. 

“He’s in the woods somewhere, then,” 
decided the spokesman of the group; and 
they all went away, Mann following. 

Susan watched them go, her eyes shin- 
ing from the conviction that she had 
played her part well. She watched until 
the last step and voice had passed beyond 
hearing; and then she turned her atten- 
tion away from the world without and 
looked with a kind of fascination at the 
plank which Herkimer had wrenched 
from its place on the floor. The direct 
rays of the moon’s light had passed from 
the room, but a pallid haze filled the 
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world without and Susan could see every- 
thing in the dim interior quite plainly. 

Stealthily the plank was pushed up a 
little. Susan shivered and tried to com- 
bat the feeling of horror which had taken 
possession of her. “It’s all right,” she 
whispered. 

Herkimer emerged from his hiding- 
place slowly. He went to the door and 
looked out. He seemed to stand there 
a long time. And then he faced Susan. 
“You used to be a stickler for the truth,” 
he said. “I’m glad that when you 
learned to tell a lie you told it for my 
sake.” 

She sat on her bench quietly. She was 
trying to obtain a firm grasp of this new 
complication which destiny had ordered. 
She was glad that the obscurity of the 
room served as a veil between her eyes 
and Herkimer’s. She was telling herself 
that she was mated to a man who was 
not only unable to make his life and hers 
a bearable thing, but whose trade it was 
to injure others. She felt the deeper 
degradation of this—the greater hopeless- 
ness. 

It did not seem strange to her that she 
thought of Mann at this moment, and 
that she felt infinitely farther away from 
him than ever before. She had rejoiced 
not a little to think of herself as a com- 
panion to Mann, though all that she was 
had arisen to declare that she could never 
be anything more than just a companion. 
And now it seemed to her that she could 
not even be that in any genuine sense 
again. She had a fairly clear conception 
of that quality in his nature which made 
for laxity and forbearance; but she felt 
sure that it was not the sort of laxity 
which would countenance friendship with 
the wife of a thief. 

And then her thoughts reverted to Her- 
kimer. Long association had woven its 
bonds between them. If she did not re- 
alize that she did not love him, and that 
she had never loved him, she felt none the 
less surely that their partnership was a 
thing which carried with it its mutual ob- 
ligations. She recalled what seemed to 
her the orderliness of his life, in most re- 
spects, back in Pleasant Lane. She for- 
got that even that seeming virtue had 
been, by his own confession, only a few 
minutes ago, a mere cloak. She thought 
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only that during her absence this man had 
gone far along the road which meant com- 
plete ruin, and which would end in hope- 
less disaster for him and greater degrada- 
tion for herself. 

She felt a sudden yearning toward him; 
not as a woman feels toward a recreant 
lover, but as any human being feels 
toward the one chance in life to be lifted 
upward. It seemed to her that with Her- 
kimer utterly lost she could not hope for 
anything to be saved. 

She spoke to him at last, almost as a 
man might address a business associate 
whose conduct had been such as to invite 
ruin. “Herkimer,” she said, “you’ve 
heard talk about people reforming, have- 
n’t you?” 

“About settling down and _ taking 
things as they come, the bad with the 
good. Yes, I’ve heard it.” 

“T wonder if it wouldn’t be possible for 
you to settle down.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. “That’s 
what I was asking myself when I struck 
that front door. I was winded. I 
couldn’t have run any farther to save my 
neck.” 

“Well, why not try it?” she persisted. 

“Oh—there doesn’t seem anything 
worth trying for, especially since you 
quit. That was a knock-out, Susan— 
your quitting.” 

She felt the waves of limitless trouble 
engulf her and hold her. She had not the 
heart to speak for the moment. 

A sudden thought seemed to occur to 
him. ‘You used to be a mighty decent 
woman, Susan,” he said. 

She answered forlornly: “I’m a decent 
woman yet.” 

“Yes, of course; but I mean you used 
to stick to me—that there weren’t any 
other men. You understand.” 

“Yes, understand. I’ve stuck to you 
yet, in that way.” 

“No!” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“T have,” declared Susan. And then, 
as if more vital matters claimed her atten- 
tion, she went on: “Why not go to work, 
Herkimer, and be honest, at least? That’s 
a wonderful thing, just in itself. Other 
things are not so bad, really, if you can 
just be honest.” Unconsciously she had 
assumed a new attitude toward him. 
Formerly she had thought of the things 
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he might have done for her. Now she 
was thinking of his need of help from 
others—from herself. 

He seemed to consider her proposal 
with an open mind. “It’s not easy,” he 
said. ‘‘A man’s got to havea little stake 
until he gets a job—and sometimes he 
can’t catch on right away. And it’s hard 
to bend your back again after you’ve 
flung their yoke in their damned faces. 
It’s an uphill climb—and nothing much 
at the end.” 

This was a sentiment she could under- 
stand—which something in her nature 
and experiences bade her sympathize 
with. Yet her days and nights on the 
road had convinced her that this dark 
philosophy was not a complete statement 
of the facts of life. It might be impossi- 
ble to escape from the struggle of exist- 
ence, but she had grasped the truth that 
the struggle may be made good in itself. 

“Try it, Herkimer!” she pleaded; and 
then she turned quietly to the little trav- 
eller’s pack wherein her possessions lay. 
In a moment she had given him the 
money she had saved—the last penny. 

“Tt will help,” she said. Her own pre- 
dicament seemed as nothing compared 


“And, Herkimer!” she cried, 
“try to make a good use of it. I don’t 
want to think of you asa thief. I believe 
you're strong enough to win—to win fair 
—if you'll try!” 

He took the money and counted it re- 
flectively. The smallness of the sum 
seemed rather comical to him. And yet 
he was not amused. “What will you do 
if I take this?” he asked. 

“Oh, I'll go to work. I'll get along— 
you needn’t worry.” 

He slipped the money into his pocket. 
“Well, I'll be damned!” was his com- 
ment. He stood before her, seeming to 
try to make her out more clearly. Then 
he said, in a tone which was not wanting 
in stanchness: “Susan, I’m going back to 
the shack in Pleasant Lane. Will you 
come to me?” 

There was the sound of stealthy foot- 
steps, beating upon their ears like fearful 
explosions in the stillness of the night. 

“Quick !” whispered Susan. She stood 
by while he slipped into his place of hid- 
ing. She had the feeling now that she 
was trying to rescue him not so much 
from the people of Horseshoe as from 
himself. 


with his. 


(To be continued.) 





TO A TEXAS 
By Olive Tilford Dargan 


PRIMROSE 


A FLAKE of cloud was trembling cast 
Where April walked in dew; 

Earth loved the alien, made it fast; 
It blushed, and then was you. 


So light it seems you’d upward go, 
Then tender turn and cling, 

And like a maid ’tween nod and no, 
Grow sweeter wavering. 


Still in two worlds you hold a dower; 
The snowdrop of the air, 

And rose of earth, here one in flower, 
A double beauty dare. 


But this thing lack you. 


(May it be 


You will not lack it long !) 
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You’ve no estate in poesy, 
No pedigree in song. 


What lovers of the stern frontier 
Here halted, no less brave 

For wondering how you’d glowing cheer 
An uncompanioned grave! 


Heroes, but not of those who go 
To conquest pen in hand, 

So left your loveliness to blow 
Unmeasured and unscanned. 


Royal your robe from ancient time, 
Ere rose and daffodil, 


But must for want of broidered rhyme St 
Kirtle a gypsy still. . wi 


So meekly shining, shyly gay, 
And so for music meet, 

I wonder what would happen, say, 
If I were Herrick, sweet. — 


Ah, he would smuggle you somehow 
Into the Muses’ hall, 

And proud court flowers there should bow 
To a new queen lineal. 


With hint and smile he’d fix your sound 
Unquestioned dynasty, 

Sending the happy whisper round, 
Beauty is pedigree. 


And Grasmere’s sage, if hereabout 
He found your face at dawn, 
Would silent sit the full day out, 

And dark would come too soon. 


Then mumbling home he’d take you too, 

7 Imprisoned in a line, 

/ And ne’er would you need sun or dew 
Who there so fixed would shine. 





O delicate barbarian, 
I’ve no immortal art 

To sing you as the laurelled can, 
But travel in my heart, 





And though my way be bare and brown 
And many a mile we see, 

I vow I will not set you down 

This side of Castaly. 






St. Dunstan’s— 
Where Blind 
Soldiers Learn 
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thor of that vivid and successful 

book “On the Right of the British 
Line,” was, it will be recalled, blinded in the 
battle of the Somme and captured. On his 
release and return to London he discovered 
that he had been reported dead 
and, as he said in a letter: “I have 
had the unique experience not 
only of signing a check for my 
own death expenses, but also of paying for 
my family’s mourning.” He has been able 
to resume most of his former activities and 
typed half of his book. He has recently ex- 
plained how immediately on his return he 
was guided to the right place and put in the 
way of discounting his great disaster: 
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I first heard of St. Dunstan’s when cross- 
ing the North Sea in a hospital ship after 
my release from captivity in Germany. I 
had been given a champagne supper on 
board to celebrate my release—the first time 
that I ever remember having drunk cham- 
pagne in bed. 

AR. A. M. C. sergeant came to my bed- 
side with the inevitable form to fill up, and 
I am afraid I did not answer his interroga- 
tions with that solemn dignity which his of- 
ficial tone seemed to expect. 

“Your name, sir?” 

“So and so.” 

“Regiment, sir?” 

‘So and so.” 

“Rank, sir?” 

“So and so.” 

“Nature of wound, sir?” 

“Bullet through my head.” 

“Gunshot wound through head,” he cor- 
rected. ‘ 

“Same thing.” 

“Any operations performed, sir?” 

“T have had my right eye taken out.” 
“Right eye excised. Any disability, sir?” 
“Blind in one eye.” 


“Then you can see with the other, sir?”’ 

“ No.” 

“Then you must be blind in both eyes, 
sir.” 

“No, I’m only blind in one eye.” 

“How can that be, sir?” 

“Sergeant,” I replied quietly, “I have 
only got one eye!” 

And then he dropped his air of dignified 
officialism, and became human. 

“You fairly caught me there, sir. I’m 
very sorry you’ve lost your sight, sir. You 
ought to try and get sent to St. Dunstan’s.” 

“Why, what kind of a place is St. Dun- 
stan’s, sergeant ?”’ 

“Don’t know, sir, but I’ve heard they do 
wonderful things there. I’ve even heard 
them say they make the blind see!” 

And that was how I first got to know of 
St. Dunstan’s. But I did not have to put 
in any application to be sent to St. Dun- 
stan’s, for Sir Arthur Pearson came in person 
to see me directly I arrived home. Now I 
am going to make a confession. Before I 
met Sir Arthur I had got a notion in my 
head that St. Dunstan’s was a sort of Blind 
Asylum where blind people sat in corners 
and passed a miserable existence making 
baskets, while idle and misguided visitors 
murmured “poor fellow,” and left tracts, 
thereby inferring that a blind man is a 
sinner whose soul must be saved. 

But whatever ideas I had of that kind 
they were quickly dispelled by Sir Arthur’s 
visit. 

I told him I wasn’t going to be a blind 
man—in fact, I was going back to my busi- 
ness, and intended to carry on as though 
nothing had happened. 

“Good,” said he. ‘‘That’s just what I’ve 
done, but you must first learn to read and 
write, so as to get a feeling of independence 
in your work. Come along to St. Dunstan’s, 
and I will show you how.” 

And I went. 
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The sergeant must surely have been right 
when he said they taught the blind to see. 

I was still a little sceptical when I first 
entered St. Dunstan’s. I had entered the 
front door, and was walking through the 
passage; there were a lot of fellows walking 
about, mostly singing or whistling and mak- 
ing fun one way or another. I was surprised 
to find out afterward that they were all 
blind soldiers. ' 

One fellow came toward me, singing “‘ Tip- 
perary”’ at the top of his voice, and turned 
off to the right up a passage. Something 
touched my shoulder ever so lightly. 

I asked my escort what it was. 

She replied: ‘‘Oh! it’s one of the blind sol- 
diers carrying a plank of wood on his shoul- 
der to the carpentering-room.” 

I was no longer sceptical. If he could 
learn to see to do that in a crowded passage 
without his sight, then I could learn to see 
also. 

Yes, the sergeant was right after all! 

That is how I come to be tapping these 
lines on the typewriter to-day, and it does 
not occur to me that I cannot see the keys 
as I write. 


and if no one contradicts you, you not 
only come to believe it yourself but it 
passes into a generally accepted fact. The 
very first Pilgrim—or was he a Puritan ?— 
who stepped ashore for the first summer on 


x you say a thing often and long enough, 


the New England coast did so with 
the settled convictitbn that he and 
his associates were the original 
owners and patentees of the conscience. 
He promptly filed his claim and his de- 
scendants have never allowed it to lapse. 
The one really efficient and reliable con- 
science, warranted to work under any cir- 
“cumstances three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year and in leap-year three hun- 
dred and sixty-six, never to get out of order, 
and always to run up to the speed limit, 
was the brand known as the “ New England 
conscience.” There may have been con- 
sciences west of the Alleghanies, there may 
even have been a few counterfeits below 
Mason and Dixon’s line, but all those 
which were not mere feeble imitations of 
the genuine article must have been brought 
in by New England immigrants. 


This well-established tradition has been - 
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handed down religiously by novelists, es- 
sayists, even by sermonizers, till it has be- 
come apparently a foregone conclusion. 
The Miss Hephzibahs and Miss Ophelias of 
Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe firmly asserted 
their rights in the monopoly, and the long 
line of rigid spinsters who have walked 
stiffly through the pages of Miss Wilkins, 
Miss Brown, and their contemporaries have 
not failed in claiming theirs. 

There was a particularly trying exponent 
of the theory a few years ago, named 
“Salome,” in a book by Maria Louise Poole. 
Only glimpses of her remain in my mind, but 
one of these shows her young and charming, 
ploughing through deep, melting New Eng- 
land snow and slush with her conscience 
growing more robust and her lungs more 
rickety at every step. She goes to Flor- 
ida and the process is reversed. Her lungs 
reassert themselves and expand into such 
vigor that she becomes a radiant vision of 
rosy health, but alas! her moral fibre, though 
of the well-advertised New England brand, 
entirely disintegrates under the enervating 
influence of Florida sunshine. She who has 
cheerfully sustained a colorless existence on 
beans and “water from the spring” rather 
than contract a grocer’s bill with no im- 
mediate hope of paying it, forges a check 
in order to obtain money to remain South, 
and does it placidly without loss of sleep or 
bloom. When I reached this point in the 
narrative, like the melodrama villain, I 
‘laughed aloud, coarse laugh!’? But worse 
was to come, for so potent were the demoral- 
izing beams of the Florida sun that even 
after returning to her native crags this 
young charmer has no scruples about quite 
serenely marrying out of hand the fiancé of 
another lady who has stepped out for a 
moment’s rest frem the task of nursing him 
through his delirium. Though, stated thus 
baldly, this may tax credulity, yet in the 
book it seems quite plausible, and the at- 
tractive though conscienceless heroine never 
loses our sympathies, for in spite of Thack- 
eray’s theory that we are capable of only 
envy and jealousy of our own sex, in reality 
we women never lose our susceptibility to 
youth and charm. 

Gentle reader, believe me when I say that 
the very innermost citadel of the unrelent- 
ing and tyrannical conscience is among the 
gentle, conservative, orthodox, somewhat 
old-fashioned women of the South. You 
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have all heard of the elderly New England 
lady who wrote home seme years ago from 
her first visit to Boston that she found 
there that there were no chemises and no 
hell and she didn’t know what the world 
was coming to. The Southern ladies to 
whom I refer have never for a moment, 
even while away on a visit, contemplated 
the possibility of there being no hell. Like 
the well-known Scotch Presbyterian they 
mentally say: “The Universalists think 
there is no future punishment, but we hope 
for better things.” 

I was “born and raised,’”’ as we say down 
South, as if we were some sort of vegetable 
growth, under a Conscience (it merits a 
capital), which, if not of the original James- 
town variety, was at least Hanover Co’t 
House, Va., and which could give points 
to the most stern and rock-bound New Eng- 
land conscience, for, like King Richard’s 
before the battle, it “had a thousand sev- 
eral tongues.” No detail of life was too 
small, as no event was too large, to be swept 
by this microscopic-telescopic organ. Doc- 


tor Lyman Abbott, speaking to ministers 
about their sermons, once cited the case of 
a poor mother working hard all the week 


who dared to think she would not have come 
to chutch again had it not been for her 
““New England conscience.”” Goto, Doctor 
Abbott—I don’t particularly care where! 
The forebear of whom I speak could no more 
have conceived the idea of voluntarily 
staying home from church on Sunday than 
she could have imagined herself aviating 
thither in a biplane. Should the children 
stay to church after the morning Sunday- 
school? The question never was mooted 
fora moment. The graduated row of little 
heads filled the pew as a matter of course, 
and so full that the tallest—who now strik- 
ingly resembles and is often taken for ex- 
President Taft—was always affectionately 
lifted into the adjoining pew, which was 
occupied by the then President of the United 
States, and was allowed to slumber through 
the sermon on the lap of this lax New Eng- 
lander. This sermon, by the way, was never 
less than an hour long, but the rest of us had 
to take it standing, so to speak, and were 
not allowed to wink an eye. I have met, 
perhaps we all have, people who ascribe 
their own swing off into nothingness to the 
fact that their parents were too strict. I 
listen to-this explanation with a slight scep- 
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tical sniff when I recall that I myself still 
like to go to church. 

I cite this particular instance of the 
tyranny of conscience not because it was 
unusual, but because it was not of the New 
England elect. While I hark back to the 
local atmosphere familiar to me other ob- 
servers of different localities may do the 
same. It was a masculine critic who re- 
marked that the trouble with all women was 
that they were too damned conscientious. 
Perhaps he was not especially qualified to 
judge, but I recall a friend, not young, to be 
sure, but still not aged, healthy, wealthy, 
and in many ways wise, with three beauti- 
ful homes, domestic peace, and intellectual 
and religious resources, whose face is yet 
deeply ploughed with wrinkles which no 
amount of cold cream and massage can ob- 
literate—conscience wrinkles they are; hers 
is the kind that gets up early and goes to 
bed late to torment her. 

Have you ever been nursed by a too con- 
scientious friend? There comes to my mind 
the picture of such an experience. I was ill 
in a bare little mountain hotel—not desper- 
ately ill, but enough so to have to stay in 
bed, take medicine, and that repellent food 
called nourishment. By my side sat a dear 
and kind friend who nursed me unrelent- 
ingly. The glare of my one window and 
the flies made it necessary to keep the room 
dark. It was more attractive dark, anyway, 
as there was nothing to see but whitewashed 
walls. Outside was the glory of changing 
mountain lights and shadows, the balsam- 
spiced wind, good comrades, the joy of liv- 
ing. This dear lady sternly turned her back 
upon it all to sit all day with her watch in 
her hand to time herself in giving me a 
capsule once in three hours. In vain I 
begged her, as the novelists say, to “leave 
me,” to look in on me occasionally, even to 
leave the medicine to be taken from my own 
not incompetent hand. I knew that her 
short vacation was from the routine of an 
arduous life; she needed every minute out- 
doors, but her stern conscience, which 
made her, as my Irish maid said, “‘too 
harrd on herrself,’”’ would let her do nothing 
but waste those precious days in an un- 
necessary self-denial which was as hard for 
me as it was for her. I was tempted to 
quote to her Hudibras’s saying: “‘ Why 
should not conscience have vacation as 
well as other courts of the nation?” Or the 
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remark of the delightful philosopher Ches- 
terton: “Most of us have suffered from a 
certain sort of ladies who by their perverse 
unselfishness give more trouble than the 
selfish; who almost clamor for the unpop- 
ular dish and scramble for the worst seat 

. in a seething fuss of self-effacement.” 

Perhaps you know, as I do, a few of the 
people who conscientiously refrain from ever 
saying anything but good about others. 
Oh, how much fun they miss! I do not 
believe in being censorious, but I count that 
a very narrow nature which is not willing, 
as Falstaff said he was, to be “not only 
witty in myself but the cause that wit is in 
other men.” To say nothing of the in- 
evitable degeneration in character which 
comes from being a mere mush of good 
nature, it is really hardly fair to those with 
whom we converse to deny them the in- 
tellectual fillip which comes from a bit of 
clever characterization or comment, even 
when this is not complimentary. 

I might cite, too, the conscience over- 
developed on the subject of accuracy as one 
confined to no special locality. There are 
undoubtedly things about which it is worth 
while to be accurate and things about which 
a more general and picturesque style of 
speaking is not only allowable but a heaven- 
sent relief from the dull prose of ordinary 
talk. We don’t intend to deceive when we 
put things picturesquely but merely to give 
our own and our friends’ minds a chance to 
cut a little caper, to give a touch of color 
and individuality by telling the thing as it 
appeared to us—as the impressionists do. 

Have you ever heard the husband of a 
too conscientious woman try to tell a 
story? I have and it went something like 
this: ‘‘ Well, we started off at noon—” “No, 
Thomas, it wanted fifteen minutes to 
twelve.” ‘Allright. Westarted at quarter 
to twelve. We had a jolly crowd of a dozen 
men—” ‘No, Thomas, there were only 
eleven. There were Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Prendergast—” ‘Oh, well, 
eleven, then!” Slight annoyance on the 
part of Thomas. “And, by the way, Pren- 
dergast was telling such a good story. It 
seems there is a little town in New Jersey 
and there is a good deal of discussion about 
the right pronunciation of its name. Pren- 
dergast was on a train when the conduc- 
tor stuck his head in at one end of the car 
and called, ‘Eura/y-ah!’ and the brakeman 
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stuck his head in at the other end and yelled 
‘Eureel-yah!’” “Thomas, I don’t find any 
such town on the map of New Jersey.” 
“Oh, come off, Cornelia, you would upset 
any system of theology!” 

Charles Lamb said he came to his office a 
little late in the morning, but he made up 
for it by going home a little early in the 
evening. I admire his philosophy, though 
I am myself a slave to promptness and 
waste a large part of my life waiting for the 
people who come a little late. My con- 
science, though only a jog-trot, every-day 
sort of affair on most points, is alert on this 
one, but even there it does occasionally 
take a rest and remark to me in a loud, 
clear, convincing tone: “Let us not be at 
our desk on time to write editorials this opal 
spring morning; let us dawdle awhile in the 
park, see the delicate mist of young green 
coming out on the trees, hear the birds call 
and the children laugh.” 

Widely scattered, too, is the too con- 
scientious hostess whose oppressive hos- 
pitality one on occasions gratefully but pro- 
testingly endures, who watches your down- 
sitting and your uprising and meddles with 
your every plan. She grieves over your not 
eating enough of the nutritious but per- 
haps uninteresting food she provides, or 
laments that you will eat butter and may- 
onnaise though you are already too fat and, 
like Joe, “swelling wisibly.”” She makes 
intricate plans, involving endless trouble on 
her part, to entertain you implacably and 
unrelentingly during every waking minute, 
till you long, as the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, for a little wholesome 
neglect. 

From Maine to Florida I have sympa- 
thized with children who had to undergo too 
conscientious mothers, even with mothers 
who had too conscientious children; with 
church-members who were too conscien- 
tiously pastored, with patients who were 
too conscientiously doctored. 

Oh, yes, there are lots of women whose 
aggressive consciences put pebbles instead 
of boiled pease into the shoes in which they 
tread life’s thorny paths. There is no 
doubt that many of them live in Vermont 
and Massachusetts. Equally there is no 
doubt that the sisterhood has representa- 
tives in Idaho and California, in Indiana 
and Kentucky, even in Mississippi and 
Texas. 





























THE HEINZ COLLECTION OF IVORY- 
CARVINGS 


URING many years Mr. H. J. Heinz, 

[) of Pittsburgh, has gathered togeth- 

er one of the finest collections 

of ivory-carvings in America. There are 

probably a dozen notable collections of this 
sort in the country, 
and among them the 
Heinz group of thir- 
teen hundred pieces 
holds distinguished 

rank, 

As a rich and fasci- 
nating field for a dis- 
criminating collector, 
ivory carvings are per- 
haps without a peer. 
Executed in a ma- 
terial that has always 
been costly, too rare, 
as a rule, to be sub- 


jected to poor or 


mediocre workman- 
ship, they may well be 
considered as typical 
of the artistic develop- 
ment of the time in 
which they were pro- 
duced. They repre- 
sent the art, moreover, 
not of one people or 
one period, but, it is 
scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say, of all peo- 
ples and all periods. 

From prehistoric 
ages down through 
the civilizations of French shrine. 
Egypt and Assyria 
and of classic Greece 
and Rome have come priceless examples of 
sculptured ivories. The Dark Ages of 
Europe, so meagre in artistic treasures, 
have bequeathed us an unbroken chain of 
ivory-carvings. Much of the most inter- 
esting of such work must be accredited to 
the centuries of the Gothic Revival, the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. The 
Renaissance and the centuries succeeding 
have yielded a wealth of carved ivories of 
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Late seventeenth century. 


Colored effectively in dull red, blue, and brown, 


great richness and beauty. From India, 
China, and Japan come ivories of deep his- 
toric interest and, especially in the work of 
Japan, of genuine artistic achievement. 

Periods of exceptional turbulence, such as 
the Fall of Constantinople, the Reformation 
in England, and the French Revolution, 
have caused the de- 
struction of incom- 
parable treasures. 
That so much has sur- 
vived seems cause for 
wonder. The expla- 
nation lies in the very 
nature of the carvings. 
They were not a sub- 
ject for the melting- 
pot, their value was 
not sufficient to at- 
tract looters, and their 
small size saved them 
largely from the van- 
dalism attracted to 
more conspicuous ob- 
jects. 

The Heinz collec- 
tion contains repre- 
sentative carvings, 
medieval and mod- 
ern, from all the lead- 
ing European nations, 
from India, China, 
and Japan, and also 
curious and interest- 
ing ivories carved by 
African natives and 
the Eskimos. The 
ivories of European 
workmanship previ- 
ous to the nineteenth 
century form a large 
and exceptionally fine group. It will be 
possible to mention individually only a few 
of the most remarkable of these, or those 
typical of a large or important class of carv- 
ings. 

Many of the early ivory carvings are ar- 
ticles of devotional use: statuettes of the 
Virgin, small portable shrines for individ- 
ual devotion, diptychs, triptychs, and single 
plaques, illustrated with scriptural scenes 
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and widely used for religious instruction in 
an age when reading was not an accomplish- 
ment of the masses. This important class 


The artist’s dream. 


A Japanese carving by Okawa Somin. 


of carvings is well represented in the Heinz 
group. An extremely old Italian plaque, 
unusual in its realistic treatment of the 
Crucifixion, and a late-seventeenth-century 
French shrine—a fine specimen of the use of 
color in worked ivory—are among the most 
interesting. 

Ivory was by no means confined to re- 
ligious usages. Because of its intrinsic 
beauty, its adaptability, and its exclusive 
costliness, it has been used for a great va- 
riety of useful objects wherever a high stand- 
ard of luxury has demanded that these 
should be of rich and sumptuous appear- 
ance. Jewel-caskets, mirror-frames, fans, 
snuff-boxes, platters, tankards, hunting- 
horns, powder-flasks, and many other such 
things are found in quantities in the Heinz 
collection. 

An exceedingly fine casket of fifteenth- 
century English workmanship, given by Mr. 
Heinz to the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, is worthy of more than passing com- 
ment. English ivories of early date are 
unfortunately very rare. In large measure 
the property of the church, or placed in 
monasteries for safe-keeping, they suffered 
from the terrible destruction of religious 
property during the Reformation and espe- 
cially during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The specimens that have sur- 
vived are distinguished, as is this casket, 
by purity of design and general excellence 
of treatment. 

An old German figure of Charlemagne, 
constructed in triptych form with high re- 
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lief carvings in the interior, a thirteenth- 
century Venetian figure of Marino Falieri, 
Doge of Venice, and an old English figure of 
Lady Jane Grey, are statuettes of unusual 
interest. 

Tankards and tall cups, usually decorated 
with a broad band of rich carving, are 
among the most beautiful of the number- 
less objects carved inivory. A seventeenth- 
century Dutch tankard and a marriage cup 
of unusual construction from the Black 
Forest are possibly the most interesting in 
the Heinz collection. 

In comparatively recent times there has 
been a revival of interest in ivory sculpture 
that bids fair to raise it to its former proud 
position among the arts. At the acquisition 
by the Belgians of the Congo State, large 
quantities of ivory poured into the markets 
of Antwerp. At the instance of the King, 
and to encourage a revival of the neglected 
art, some of the finest tusks were placed at 
the disposition of leading sculptors. The 
results went far to stimulate the use of 
ivory for sculpture of merit, as well as for 
utilitarian objects of 
genuine artistic value. 

An interesting fea- 
ture of modern Euro- 
pean ivory-carving is 
the revival of the 
ancient chryselephan- 
tine work, the combina- 
tion of ivory with other 
materials—bronze, 
silver, gold, and jewels. 
A spirited German carv- 
ing of ‘‘St. George and 
the Dragon”’ is an ex- 
cellent example of this 
type of work. The 
armor of St. George and 
the trappings of the 
horse are of silver 
studded with jewels. 
Mounted on a base of 
ebony inlaid with ivory 
and silver, it is more 
than two feet high and 
almost as long. The 
‘Snake Charmer,” a 
statuette of ivory and 
wood, carved by Glenz, 


‘ . . Chinese puzzle- 
is a charming piece of ball. 


work, full of grace and 
beauty. Many other 
pieces in the collection 


Composed of fourteen 
concentric spheres, 
each completely de- 
tached and delicate- 
ly carved. 
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show combination of ivory with other 
materials to produce rich and original ef- 
fects. Held within proper bounds, the re- 
vival of such work holds inter- 
esting possibilities for the future. 

The Heinz collection contains 
a large number of ivories far re- 
moved in point of conception and 
technique from the wonderful 
work of European carvers, but 
with an interest peculiarly their 
own. Elephant tusks carved by 
African natives are remarkable 
for the spirited action shown 
and for the surprising mastery 
of animal form. There are, 
too, curious examples of scrim- 
shaw etchings, many of them 
made by American and European 
sailors, but many of them the 
work of native Eskimos, as is a 
cribbage-board of excellent craftsmanship. 

Much higher in the scale of artistic 
achievement comes the work of Hindoo 
carvers. India has for centuries produced 
large quantities of ivory-carvings, but the 
modern work scarcely ranks as fine art, 
judged 
from Eu- 
ropean 
standards; 
the deco- 
ration is 
intricate 
and crowd- 
ed, its 
treatment 
stiff and 
unnatural. 
A small 
statue of 
Buddha, 
found in 
the ruins 
of Ang 
Kor Wat, 
Cam bo- 
dia, and a 
relic of the 
tenth cen- 
tury, is the most interesting, certainly the 
rarest, example of Hindoo workmanship in 
the Heinz group. 

The Chinese, as workers of ivory, are re- 
markable chiefly for ingenuity, mechanical 
dexterity, and patient application. Pro- 
lific carvers, they lack both the richness of 


Dutch tankard. Seventeenth 
century. 


Lined and mounted with silver. 


imagination and the fluency of expression 
that distinguish the Japanese. A group of 
old Chinese ivories in the collection contains 


Fishing with trained cormorants. 


A Japanese carving by Yuzan. 


statuettes of the Ming dynasty, 1368-1628; 
of the Ch’ien Lung period, the latter part of 
the eighteenth century; and examples of the 
work of the imperial ivory factory of K’ang- 
hsi of the seventeenth century. Brush- 
holders, small round boxes, and table 
screens, many of them of the Ming period, 
are decorated with high-relief carvings, usu- 
ally of flowers, typicai Chinese scenes in low 
relief, and very often pierced work of the 
utmost delicacy. 

Typical of the work in which the Chinese 
excel is the ivory puzzle-ball illustrated. 

In a subject of such scope as this of ivory- 
carvings, it is almost inevitable that one 
branch, or one phase of its growth, should 
develop special interest for a collector. Mr. 
Heinz has specialized in Japanese ivories to 
such an extent that one-fourth of his entire 
collection is the work of Japanese carvers. 
There is good ground for such a choice. 

The ivory-carvers of Japan brought to 
their task a mythology that had been a 
source of lofty inspiration, a rich and varied 
power of invention, appreciation of the 
value of composition and the beauty of 
form, and a tireless perseverance in details 
of technique. It is not surprising, with 
such equipment, that their work in ivory 
shows a high degree of excellence. 

Ivory-carving in Japan is comparatively 
modern. The first tusks were taken to that 
country in the seventeenth century and ex- 
amples of carved ivory do not go much be- 
yond the middle of the eighteenth. The 
great mass of it is of much later date. 
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Very early in the Japanese working of 
ivory small and irregular pieces of the pre- 
cious material began to be utilized for net- 
sukés—pronounced ‘“‘netskee’’—the large 
button from which was suspended, by a cord 
passed under the girdle, the pouch worn by 
all Japanese gentlemen of the period. Net- 
sukés had previously been made chiefly of 
wood, but the adaptability of ivory for this 
purpose was soon recognized. The demand 
for these trinkets was practically unlimited, 
and the making of them grew to an impor- 
tance hard for us to realize. Anything from 
buttons the size of a walnut to a statuette of 
six or seven inches could be used as a net- 
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the key-note of some such story. A carving 
made by Masa Nobu in 1725 and one by 
Tomo Toshi in 1780 are good examples. 
Mutsuhito, the late Emperor of Japan, 
was a great lover of carved ivories. Under 
his patronage the famous Okawa Somin, 
perhaps the greatest Japanese carver of 
ivory, established the school that bears his 
name and has contributed greatly to the 
development of ivory-carving in Japan. 
Mr. Heinz has secured a dozen or more 
examples of Okawa’s rare and much-sought- 
for treasures. One of these, ‘“‘The Artist’s 
Dream,” of which an illustration is given, 
is typical of the Japanese idea that every 





Elephant tusk. 


Carved by 4 native of the region of Senegambia, Africa. 


suké, provided merely that it had holes 
through which a cord could be passed. 
There seems to be nothing in the range of 
Japanese plastic imagination that has not 
contributed to one of these tiny master- 
pieces. Religious ideas are explained, old 
fairy-tales are told, practical jokes are 
played so deftly, with such never-failing 
fertility of imagination, that a group of 
these little netsukés may well be a veritable 
collection of short stories. 

Many of those in the Heinz collection are 
of eighteenth-century origin, most prized by 
connoisseurs. During this period the carv- 
ing of them was a highly esteemed profes- 
sion, counting in its ranks some of the mas- 
ter sculptors of Japan. Later netsukés were 
made in enormous quantities, many of them 
of little artistic value. With the revolution 
of 1868 a radical change in dress took place. 
Loose, flowing robes and girdles were ex- 
changed for the modern jacket and trousers, 
and netsukés became a curiosity of the past. 

The greatest Japanese ivory-carvers have 
always held that every piece of work must 
be packed with meaning, that it must tell a 
story or illustrate some religious precept. 
Old legends were a rich source of inspira- 
tion, and many of the best carvings in the 
Heinz collection show a bit of action that is 





work of art must tell a story. In it an art- 
ist, engaged in painting the seven Japanese 
gods on a screen, falls asleep, and, as he 
sleeps, one by one the deities come to life 
and step gayly out of the screen. 

The genius of the Japanese carvers of 
ivory was not long in winning world-wide 
recognition. Demand for their work grew 
and reached tremendous proportions. And 
with it came an inevitable change in the 
work itself—a change in the character of its 
subject-matter. In much of it subjects 
that appeal to all humanity are now sub- 
stituted for the ancient legends of mythol- 
ogy only fully comprehensible to the 
Japanese themselves. Rollicking babies, 
cheery old men with wrinkled faces and 
twinkling eyes, lovely young girls, birds, 
animals, and flowers, this is a subject- 
matter of much of the present-day ivory. 
These subjects are grouped and blended 
according to an endless variety of themes, 
through which, more often than not, ripples 
an irrepressible sense of fun. 

Full of human interest, worked out with 
marvellous skill and patience without end, 
it is small wonder that Mr. Heinz has given 
the preference to the work of the Japanese 
in making his collection. 

Myra M. SAwHILL. 








A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page 24. 
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